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INTRODUCTION 


A CONCEPTUAL-OPERATIONAL APPROACH 


I have studied the area of impact between very abstract 
and formal philosophic thought on the one hand and 
the natural history of man and other creatures on the 


other. 
Gregory Bateson! 


Islam cross-culturally perceived 


One does not adress a topic like “‘Islam’’ without some trepidation. It is vast and 
in certain respects labyrinthine. Trying to make a brief presentation of it, whether 
from inside or from outside, poses formidable problems. To the outsider, these are 
compounded by the need to cross an intercultural barrier: not once, but twice - 
first in studying the chosen subject-matter and then in presenting one’s findings. 

The difficulty is aggravated in two ways. It has been customary for a Western 
scholar studying non-Western phenomena to address an equally Western audience 
or readership. Nowadays he cannot assume his public to be exclusively Western. 
Some may be on one and others on the other side of the cultural divide. The other 
complication, specific to Islam, is that nowadays certain Muslims question the 
competence of any non-Muslims to speak out on Islam. Their strictures surpass by 
far the obvious concern whether the outsider who is also a non-believer will succeed 
in giving a fair presentation of Islam, such that the Muslim who happens to hear 
or read it will not take offence and, what is more, be able to recognize himself in 
it to a reasonable extent. To them, only Muslims are in a position to speak out 
about Islam. Their claims are unanswerable. On the other hand, they seem open to 
challenge, albeit on grounds they may be loath to concede. 

It is not my intent, in making this opening statement, to begin with a lame-duck 
plea for clemency, let alone to top it up by some special pleading with those who 
would write off, in advance and categorically, any presentation a non-believer might 
have the impudence to submit. 

First, it should be clear that I take an interest in my neighbour’s affairs, including 
his faith, meo iure, as the academic phrase has it: because it is my inalienable right 
to do so. I claim this right in my capacity as a citizen of the emergent One World. 
Without it, the world stands to be blown to smithereens. No mutual dealings 
without mutual understanding. I also expect my neighbour to reciprocate; indeed, 
I challenge him to do so. Showing my interest is one way of doing this. 


1G. Bateson, Steps in Ecology of Mind, Collected Essays in Anthropology, Psychiatry, 
Evolution and Epistemology, London (Paladin) 1973, p. 423. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


into liberation as dissipation. In his short biography of Frantz Fanon, Albert Memmi 
offers lucid comment on this near-tragic phenomenon. 

Secondly, I have made these opening remarks in order to identify, well in advance 
and clearly visible, the constraints under which a task like the present one is under- 
taken. Currently it is fashionable to allege that Western scholarship has been in- 
sufficiently aware of them. This is debatable. Still it is certainly in order, now as 
ever, to identify them, to take them into account, and to discuss them. I cannot 
deal with them at length here, but some comments are in order. 


A special feature of cross-cultural dialogue or study is the position of those in 
the variguard. They resemble the pre-Islamic Arab poets facing one another each in 
front of the closed ranks of his tribesmen, to hurl invective and win the battle by 
words. They are in a position of sitting on the fence, looking in and reporting back. 
It is neither a comfortable nor an enviable position. 

How hot a seat it may become depends mainly on two factors. One is the climate 
and modalities of interaction between the two entities separated by the fence. The 
other is the level and mode of ethnocentrism at play on the part of the fence- 
sitter. Where looking in amounts to spying, reporting back may be eclectic to the 
point of distortion. Where it implies maximization of empathy, reporting back may 
give the impression of championing the other side. Some may mistake empathy for 
spying. Besides, looking in is at the same time looking out. 

Either way, the fence-sitter is liable to seem at once condescending and in need 
of an alibi. | 

Arrogance shows most clearly, and embarrassingly to the addressee, in apologetics: 
and there is much more apologetics around than bears the name. Besides there 
exists a kind of empathy which, by its display of deep comprehension and its 
near-paternalistic overtones, is at least equally embarrassing to those reported 
about. This has been the fate of many a soi-disant progressive mind trying to 
promote understanding in situations of conflict. | 


A statement like this causes a conflict of conscience. Obviously allegations 
like these must be substantiated. However, references adduced are liable to 
prove arguments ad hominem rather than in re. Worse, they may unnecessarily 
hurt those whose writings would be singled out for the purpose. They may be 
unaware of wrongdoing, being motivated by honourable intentions. My 
option is therefore to abstain from calling names. 


The need of an alibi shows in the quest of the ‘meta’-standpoint. The need is to 
secure the overview that in its turn will warrant comparison between entities 
marked by nothing so much as the specificity of each. Specificities, indeed, as 
systems of mutual exclusion. The search for such an Olympian foothold is in 
constant peril of turning out to be a flight forward, from embarrassing specificity 
into liberation as dissipation. In his short biography of Frantz Fanon, Albert 
Memmi offers lucid comment on this near-tragic phenomenon.? 


? Albert Memmi, “La vie impossible de Frantz Fanon”, Esprit, 1971-7, p. 248-67. 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


Between arrogance and need of an alibi, the fence-sitter risks becoming impaled. 
His is, in the end, a problem of pay-off. Should empathy amount, ultimately, to 
sympathy, to admiration, or to conversion (called ‘going native’ by those one 
deserts)? Should apology be carried to the danger point of both verifying what one 
says about one’s own side and really listening to the other side? 

The somewhat disconcerting truth is that, as soon as fence-sitting tends to be 
routinized, institutionalized or even professionalized, there is better pay-off in 
brinkmanship. Conversion is a one-time heroic act, inconsequential except for the 
convert, and causing adverse fall-out for his relationship to those with whom he 
identified previously. What with an uncertain welcome on the other side, it is no 
move to be made lightly. Admiration verging on, yet stopping short of, conversion, 
in allowing self-confirmation all around, may well appear as a more rewarding pro- 
position. Likewise apologetics staying on the safe side of verbal fireworks are now 
as during the Crusades a fencing style acceptable all around, regardless of the 
frustration it may entail for some. Intriguingly, all this may be a blessing in disguise. 
It tends to provide some rewards to those inclined to fence-sitting. 

I have in mind what is likely to be a growing demand for the facilitation of inter- 
cultural transactions. The need for intercultural communication in the One World 
of today and tomorrow seems bound to grow. More and more may depend on those 
in the broker’s role doing their jobs properly and effectively, also efficiently. The 
domain of intercultural studies, as a tool to foster intercultural transactions and 
indeed interdependence, has been considered as a playground for marginal academics 
for far too long. By now it is in need of tooling up at optimal speed and efficiency.? 


3 Intercultural comparison is methodologically akin to comparison between distinct phases 
of one cultural tradition. They virtually coincide, to a post-modern Western perspective, when 
Western modernity is compared with its predecessor phase, of pre-renaissance, in such a way as 
to suggest — rightly or wrongly, yet at any rate gratuitously - that this is virtually the same as 
certain non-Western styles of constructing reality, or Weltanschauungen. If this sounds out- 
rageous, let it be recalled that it is the axiomatic point of departure of the theory and practice 
of Third-World development. 

In an important study of what I call Western modernity and what he calls analy tico-referential 
discourse, Timothy J. Reiss (The Discourse of Modernism, Ithaca (Cornell U. P.) 1982, esp. 
Preface and Ch. 1) sets it apart from what he refers to as the discourse of patterning, his equi- 
valent, grosso modo, to Claude Lévi-Strauss’s ‘mythical thought’. In so doing he implicitly 
addresses the residual definitional problem of J. Romein’s ‘Common Human Pattern’, to be 
discussed later. Equally unwittingly, it seems, he covers much of the ground explored before 
by Hans Leisegang in his Denkformen, Berlin (de Gruyter) 195 12, a seminal work obliterated 
by the intellectual holocaust of the Nazi period. 

His methodological comments contain two observations of immediate concern to present 
purposes. 

One is the assumption, shared by Foucault, that a culture pattern goes through distinct 
phases marked by essentially different patterns of discourse. The question arising here is whether 
this is in the last resort yet another Western-ethnocentric observation, or can one in fact prove, 
or plausibly argue, that other civilizations, such as that (or those) of Islam, go through com- 
parable metamorphoses? Certainly the prevailing assumption about Islam, no doubt in tune 
with the dominant Islamic self-view, is that it, for one, does not, indeed could not be subject 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of this book 


This book is the by-product of a course of lectures designed for a mixed group 
- several nationalities, various disciplines - of graduate students of the social sciences, 
mainly concerned with Third-World development. Open to Muslims and non- 
Muslims indiscriminately, it was attended mainly by Muslims, from a number of 
countries. Elaborated in written form these Lectures are of unequal length, in 
keeping with the requirements of substance. The oral presentation has had to cope 
with the Procrustes bed imposed by the equal duration of lecture hours. The style 
of lectures remains traceable, however, for example in the somewhat eclectic reliance 
on references preferably in the language in which they have been delivered.* 

The course outline included the following statement. 


to such vicissitudes, given its basic frame of reference. (But then, Christianity must once have 
appeared much the same.) This issue will be taken up in Lecture Seven. 

The second matter of interest is Reiss’s incisive identification of problems inherent in 
inter-phase and inter-cultural comparison, namely the impossibility to disregard one’s own 
frame of reference in attempting to account for an alien one (p. 46ff). This problem is in no 
way mitigated by the occurrence, during the transition, of blurring effects (p. 53f): a phenomenon 
not necessarily to be expected in intercultural transactions. (The illustration used is Kepler’s 
case as described by Gérard Simon, Kepler astronome astrologue, Paris (Gallimard) 1979. 
Comp. Arthur Koestler, The Sleepwalkers, A History of Man’s Changing Vision of the Universe, 
New York (Grosset & Dunlap) 1963.) This latter point is beyond Reiss’s orbit of concern. Still, 
to the extent his ‘patterning discourse’ is, perhaps unintentionally, virtually synonymous with 
‘non-Western’, dangers arise. The temptation is, then, to throw everything that is not the 
modern West into one basket; and not merely Romein but even Lévi-Strauss could be seen as its 
actual or potential victims. Reiss appears to be aware of it (p. 379), though in a largely incon- 
sequential manner. These further implications of the position he has taken do not really concern 
him given the task he has set himself. For present purposes, on the other hand, they are of 
eminent importance. It will be necessary to keep them in mind, especially in Lecture Fight. 

4 The matter of references is not by means minor, let alone innocent. In his perhaps not 
entirely convincing critique of the work of Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Abdallah Laroui, 
(La crise des intellectuels arabes, Traditionalisme ou historicisme?, Paris (Maspéro) 1974, 
Ch. 3) discerns systematic research from a style of generalization which he describes now as 
‘theory’ and then as ‘subjectivism’ (p. 64, 83, 86, 92), without succeeding in demonstrating 
how these two should be matched. To an extent, the response to such a challenge is that one 
builds upon work done by predecessors. Generalizing studies like those criticized by Laroui are 
in fact third-level work. They are based on orientalists’ digests or Muslim’s compendia, serving 
as signposts to the ground level, the vast substratum of primary evidence. 

Iam aware that my somewhat slanted use or references is bound to invite Laroui’s criticism 
in its turn. The defense is that precisely because this is yet another exercise at the ‘third level’, 
there is no alternative. It could not help if I were to drown the reader, and eventually myself, 
in a mass of monographic detail allegedly serving as evidence or illustration. This applies specif- 
ically to the ‘grounding’ of Islamic terminology on which to base my analysis. It should be 
cumbersome, but by no means impossible, to refer to classical evidence or illustration of the 
signal meaning of key terms relied on. But could it really enhance either the reader’s under- 
standing or, for that matter, the writer’s credibility? 

The point is that for every item of illustrative evidence, someone may come up with what he 
or she might well claim to be evidence to the contrary. In other words, short of wholesale 
statistical content analysis of the entire carrying base of classical literature (however defined), 
the methodological problem seems insoluble. This begins with quotations from the Qur’an and 
continues throughout the literature. 

In a sense, then, Laroui states the obvious when condemning von Grunebaum for beginning 
and ending with one and the same reading of Islamic history (p. 88). What really matters, apart 
from supportive evidence duly - yet inevitably eclectically - adduced, is its heuristic value, 
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Gradually an essentially materialistic conception of reality, typical of the 
modern phase of Western civilization, is beginning to be identified as standing 
at the root of both the established development paradigm and prevailing 
development practice. This budding insight is not necessarily welcome. It 
emerges from the recognition of problems encountered; and initially it can 
hardly move beyond the attempt to pose these problems in such a manner as 
to render them intelligible, and, if all goes well, manageable. The task is 
aggravated by the lack of a self-evident beginning: the problem seems ubiq- 
uitous, and one is at a loss for the proper vantage point to secure access. 

One possible access road is the neglected realm of what sociologists are 
accustomed to label ‘values’: a hazy notion hardly meant to be elucidated. 
The world is replete with different value patterns, also called cultures or 
civilizations, and sometimes labelled religions. There is wealth in this, which 
however poses problems in an emergent one-world configuration such as is 
currently visible. The need is twofold, namely to understand the togetherness 
of these patterns, as well as each of them, by itself and vis-a-vis others. 

In this course, one such pattern, namely Islam, is selected for the latter 
purpose. The reason to select it out of many is that, precisely in the perspective 
here developed, Islam is currently attracting much attention: whether admira- 
tion or concern. 


This statement of rationale says much, but not all. It leaves an important point 
to argue now that I have fallen for the temptation to go beyond the originally 
intended audience. My hope is to address a readership I envisage as sharing, with the 
original audience, (1) an absence of training as orientalists, arabists, or islamologists, 
(2) a degree of intellectual maturity and open-mindedness, and (3) an awareness 
that Islam, in order to be understood as the world force it is, deserves an interest 
unshackled by standing stereotypes and patterns of presentation. 

The point to argue refers to the approach to be employed. In setting about an 
assignment like the present one, the first thing is naturally to go back and reread 
old faithfuls following in the tracks of Goldziher’s Vorlesungen tiber den Islam,° 
by renowned scholars such as Margoliouth,° Lammens,’ Massé,® Sourdel,? Gibb,’° 
Guillaume,'! and Hitti.?? 


notably for purposes of dialogue. It is in this latter regard that today’s writing will have to 
pursue the track opened up precisely by writers like von Grunebaum. His work, considered in 
retrospect, marks the great divide between oriental studies for the benefit of occidental under- 
standing, and oriental studies as an instrument of dialogue. In this perspective, both the Muslims 
and the Westerners showing a fraternal interest in what makes the other tick still have every- 
thing to learn. 

5 I. Goldziher, Vorlesungen tiber den Islam, Heidelberg (Winter) 19252 (first ed. 1910). 

6 D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammedanism, London (Home University Library) 1911. 

7H. Lammers S.J., L’Islam, Croyances et Institutions, Beyrouth (Impr. catholique) 1926. 

8 H. Massé, L Islam, Paris (Leclerc) 1930. | 

9 D. Sourdel, L Islam, Paris (P.U.F.) 1949. 

10H. A. R. Gibb, Mohammedanism, An Historical Survey, London (Oxford U.P.) 1949. 

11 A, Guillaume, Jslam, Baltimore MD (Penguin) 1954. 

12 P. K. Hitti, Islam, A Way of Life, London (Oxford U.P.) 1970. I have hesitated whether 
it was proper to give this book its present title, resembling Hitti’s. I believe that, given assonance 
of views in combination with difference of approaches, it need not cause misunderstanding. 
Indulging in resonance is, after all, a way of paying tribute. 
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6 INTRODUCTION 


Soon enough, one begins to hesitate. Has Edward Said,!> after all, succeeded in 
spoiling the taste of these lucid, well-written, authoritative summae? Not quite, 
though it must be said that he has sharpened one’s sense for the distorting effect 
of unwitting ethnocentrism - in description, interpretation, and indeed terminolo- 
gy - to uncomfortably high levels. Not that we really needed him for the purpose: 
it had all been said before and indeed better; but some people manage to get more 
of a hearing than others. 


Identifying an appropriate approach 


Upon closer consideration there are mainly two causes of discomfort. They are 
only partly eliminated by works in which the model is purposively amended.”* First, 
the arrangement of subject-matter.!* This is undoubtedly felicitous as a first 
attempt to render a bewildering array of information of very diverse kinds accessible 
to non-initiates living in a different world, religiously and culturally speaking. Yet 
it merits more and better criticism than it seems to have met. By being repeated in 
the course of time with little significant variation, it has become less arresting, less 
elucidating, less convincing. There is now too much of the déjd vu in it. One is 
tempted to respond to it by asking, “is that all?” With the news from the Islamic 
world hitting the eyes and ears of the media public day in, day out, these presen- 
tations are unable to meet the need for understanding currently felt by many. 

The second cause of discomfort is the historical-philological method employed. 
When this method was young, it was a great stride forward. It provided a safeguard 
from the distortive effects of partisanship, whether of the apologetic or of the 
romantic type. The need for such an assurance of reliablility was considerable. 
The inherent ambiguity of partisanship, whilst causing misrepresentation of the 
other universe in terms of one’s own, has no recourse from oscillating uncontrollably 
between deprecating and glorifying value judgments. 

Still, every advancement, once incorporated into a routine, ends up being taken 
for granted. Under contemporary conditions the interest in things Islamic is less and 
less a matter of scholarly pursuits along the lines of /art pour lart. As just recalled, 
too much is at stake too immediately. Expertise is required; it should be able to 
read the present and to prognosticate the future. Whether to such purposes it 
requires perfect linguistic command, a full historical perspective, and should pack 
much or little theory, is its own problem. 

Here, the historical-philological method proves less than ideally equipped. This 
realization has induced a reluctant readiness to do some borrowing left and right, 


13E, W. Said, Orientalism, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul) 1978. On this much-reviewed 
book, comp. my review in Bibliotheca Orientalis, XXXVI no. 1-2, 1979, p. 11-16, repr. in 
Between Glorious Past and Uncertain Future, Napoli (Istituto Universitario Orientale; distr.: 
Herder, Roma) 1981, ch. 9. 

14 For example: H. Bammate (= G. Rivoire), Visages de l’Islam, Lausanne (Payot) 1946; 
L. Gardet, Connaitre l'Islam, Paris (Fayard) 1958; F. Schuon, Comprendre I'Islam, Paris (Galli- 
mard) 1961. The first and third authors identify with Islam. 

15 It runs roughly like this: (1,2) Muhammad’s life and message, the sources and basic teachings 
of Islam; (3, 4) dogmatics and law; (5, 6) philosophy and mysticism; (7) modern developments. 
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notably on the part of the historians in the profession; but the ones from whom 
one will borrow are preferably kept at arm’s length. Seeing is believing: just look at 
what has been published over the years, in a periodical such as the Jnternational 
Journal of Middle East Studies, of the Middle East Studies Association of North- 
America (MESA). 

Lest we should now rush into unfair judgment, let it be recognized that no 
alternative method is readily available.'® Careful reconsideration and experimenting 
are in order. Under such circumstances there is security - in terms of professional 
careers and otherwise - in not straying too far too soon from the trodden paths. 


A conceptual-operational approach 


The approach attempted in these Lectures is meant to be somewhat innovative. 
Without indulging in unnecessary ioconoclasm, I have taken the liberty to deviate 
from the standard format whenever it appears beneficial to do so. I have tried to 
chart a course holding the middle between what has become the Scylla of the 
historical-philological standard format of presentation and what, on the other 
hand, looms as the Charybdis of a sociology applied in naive-ethnocentric fashion. 
Marginal on both counts, this approach may well be destined for some crossfire. 
So be it. It is not as if the double marginality that could appear to result should 
deprive it of the chance to show a profile, an identity, of its own. In these Lectures, 
Islam is studied as a conceptual-operational complex or system. 

This terminology recalls the ‘structural-functional’ brand of sociology, of which 
currently nobody knows whether it is moribund or merely in eclipse. Present reliance 
on this pattern of theorizing is accordingly limited: one cannot really adopt it 
without benefit of inventory. 

This could seem to call for an Auseinandersetzung with the ghost of Talcott 
Parsons as enshrined in his opera omnia: a formidable task, and surely a temptation 
to be avoided here. Had Parsons been able to read Parsons instead of having to write 
him, he might conceivably have come up with constructs well beyond structural- 
functionalism. Indeed his concern with action, hampered as it was by his conceptual 
apparatus, might well have turned out to be a prompting force in this sense.!” 

Therefore it could be no sin to consider structural-functionalism not so much as 
a paradigm to adhere to and tinker with (or reject, for that matter), but as a bench- 
mark for tentative forward moves. Studying the dynamics of conceptual constructs 
is one such move. Reality as image and reality as action are discerned analytically, 
for no other purpose than to envisage total reality as a mutuality of aspects. 

However - and here we depart sharply from Parsons’s basically ethnocentric 
generalities - such a reality is specific. In general terms one can perhaps speculate 
about it but one cannot study it. An ‘intelligible field’ (Toynbee) does not come 
into sight until one decides to concentrate on one particular case or instance. 


16 Mohammed Arkoun, Contribution a l’étude de l’humanisme arabe au I Ve/Xe siécle, 
Miskawayh philosophe et historien, Paris (Vrin) 1970, p. 132-142, esp. p. 139f. 
17 This point is argued in my Development Begins at Home, Oxford (Pergamon) 1982. 
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Arguing further along this line, one may recall Berger and Luckmann’s “‘social 
construction of reality”.’® Seen in a broader methodological perspective, these 
Lectures address one instance, namely the Islamic one, of religious, including socio- 
cultural, construction of reality, perceived as praxis. They attempt a presentation 
of Islam in a manner hoped to meet present needs for understanding: primarily, 
but not exclusively, on the part of Western readers. 

What I seek to achieve by adopting this method is an optimally Islamo-centric 
approach. The recurrent comparison with the modern-Western condition, which 
] propose to employ alongside, serves the same purpose, namely to account explicitly 
for my own ineluctable frame of reference. Rather than boring the Muslim reader as 
something not really in order, this procedure may help him or her, in turn, to relate 
the insider’s experiential perception to a necessarily more systematizing-analytic 
view from a greater mental distance.’ 


Basics and appearances 


Among the criticisms this approach may attract, one is worth responding to in 
anticipation. Fairly often heard nowadays, it says that Western scholarship, in 
stubbornly sticking to the basic data of Islam even in approaching today’s develop- 
ments, is guilty of purposive misrepresentation of the creative modernization which 
is occurring all over the world of Islam. This allegation is weak in that it ignores the 
degree to which even the most modern and modernizing Muslim is embedded, 
consciously or indeed unwittingly, in the Islamic frame of reference. It seems that 
in this regard the three monotheisms are in much the same position. Just recall, 
for one interesting illustration, F. Hoffet’s study of the American work ethic and 
frontier spirit, attributing their basic motivation to the residual impact of Christianity 
even where doctrinally it seemed to play no role anymore.”° 

Over and above this, it is proper to reverse the charge. I submit that over the past 
few decades far too many studies have been written on current developments in 


18 Pp. L. Berger, T. Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality, New York (Doubleday) 
1966. 

19 It should have been more attractive not to limit the comparison to the civilizations deriving 
from Islam and Christianity only. It had been my hope and desire, in preparing this work, to 
broaden the scope of the comparison in such a manner as to include all three monotheisms and 
their civilizations. To open up, next to the dimension of comparison between Muslim and 
Christian lifestyles, that of the comparison between Muslim and Judaic lifestyles, should not 
merely be fascinating: it is an exercise that is long overdue. In order to undertake this broadening 
of the scope I had hoped to find indispensable help, by someone conversant with the Judaic 
lifestyles and their basis, who at the same time would find the approach used here reasonably 
congenial. In this search I have not been successful. Where I have tried, it seemed I was on a 
wavelength different from that of the preoccupations of my respondents. 

20 F. Hoffet, L’Impérialisme protestant, Paris (Flammarion) 1948. In Reislamisierung und 
Entwicklungspolitik (Miinchen (Weltforum) 1982, p. 16), D. Khalid writes, “Leading Western 
specialists of Islam have concluded that even where faith in the narrowly religious sense vanishes 
and also the loyalty to the memory of religion as such eventually dwindles, yet the old cultural 
identity - ‘“‘and along with it the entire complex of inherited conduct and ideal images” - 
remain intact, under the guise of new values and ideologies, as the most important aspect of 
reality”. (My transl., also of the quotation within the quotation, taken from Bernard Lewis, 
Islam in History: Ideas, Men and Events in the Middle East, London (Alcove) 1973, p. 15.) 
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Islam, notably by social scientists, which are weak precisely in that they virtually 
ignore scriptural basics and background.?! The manner in which Western scholar- 
ship has been surprised by the Khomeini phenomenon, as well as the way in which 
it has responded once awakened, are cases in point that must not be glossed over. 

Therefore, if this series of Lectures, in purposely relating back to basics 
throughout, appears to pay relatively little attention to the vicissitudes of present 
events and trends all over the Islamic world, this is only partly a matter of the 
limitations imposing themselves upon this presentation. Rather it reflects the 
intention to provide some indispensable insight into backgrounds, which too many 
studies of contemporary events take for granted. It is this background which 
conditions, to a considerable extent, the events that appear to be triggered and 
shaped exclusively in terms of today. 

This realization also implies a warning against assuming that anything and 
everything which happens in the Islamic world is a matter of Muslims responding 
to Western impact: as if the West were their true frame of reference in the last 
resort. Of course, it does play a role, and it will continue to do so, in our One 
World of interaction in interdependence, though its significance and impact cannot 
be the same for all Muslims everywhere. In respect of diversification at least, its 
role parallels that of the religious frame of reference in the several parts of the 
world of Islam. But otherwise, the two roles differ significantly. 


In concluding an introduction like this, it is commonplace yet eminently appro- 
priate to acknowledge indebtnedness. To do so is far from easy. 

In a sense, each and every quotation and reference is the acknowledgement of 
an obligation. But how to pay tribute for a lifetime of encounters and dialogue, 
first in Indonesia and then in many other parts of the universe of Islam: with friends, 
colleagues, and, by no means least important, just occasional interlocutors? Still, 
these are what forms and corrects one’s insight, at least as much as the ceaseless 
reading one puts in. 

There are of course instances of intensified indebtedness, and concomitant 
gratitude. Some friends have been gracious enough to read an earlier, sketchier 
version of this book. Besides the requested criticisms and corrections they have 
given me, above all, encouragement. Of course critique is what one needs and invites; 
still, moments do arrive when encouragement is what one acutely craves. Among 
them I name Professor Mohammed Arkoun (Paris), dr. Norman Daniel (Cairo), 
dr. Herman H. Dingemans - who regrettably did not live to see this book completed -, 
Professor Jan R. Th. M. Peters (Nijmegen), Professor Lanfranco Ricci (Rome), and 
Professor Roger M. Savory (Toronto). The achievement, if any, is theirs; the blame 
for much that remains unsatisfactory is mine. 


21 A tell-tale phenomenon would seem to be that the acclaim bestowed during a number of 
years upon writers such as Clifford Geertz and Ernest Gellner is beginning to make room for 
attempts at a more balanced assessment of what can and what cannot be achieved by means of 
the methodology they have developed. See for example, with regard to Gellner, Vincent J. Cor- 
nell, in Int. Journ. Middle East Studies 15/1, 1983, p. 67-93. 
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This book has been written in the age before the word processor. It has been 
taken, laboriously, through an ill-defined number of typewritten versions. Gratitude 
and admiration are due to Miss Jenny van der Mijle, collaborator of many years, 
Miss Els van der Lugt, and a bright galaxy of assistants. Mr. Willem H. Biicking has 
generously assisted in providing systematic detail for the bibliographical references. 
The graphs and maps have been made by Mr. Koos W. van Wieringen, whose com- 
prehension of vague drafts matches his skills as a designer. 
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LECTURE ONE 


ISLAM AS A CATEGORY OF WORLD HISTORY 


God is the protector of the believers; He brings them 
forth from the shadows into the light. 


Qur’an 2 : 257 


Hijra 
By its own reckoning, Islam belongs to the class of world-historical phenomena. 


The history of mankind has recently completed its 14th century, counted from the 
moment of the emergence of Islam.’ 


In line with pre-Islamic Arab custom, years are counted in terms of moon 
cycles, not sun cycles. The highdays of the Islamic calendar make a steady 
movement through the seasons, advancing by 10 to 12 days per sun year. 
Islamic 1403 has begun on Oct. 19, 1982, and ended on Oct. 7, 1983 A.D. 

Comparing lunar and sun calendars in this manner, one introduces an 
additional element. In referring to one particular sun calendar, namely the 
Christian one, an implicit comparison is made between things Islamic, as the 
subject-matter of one’s interest, and things Western (rather than Christian), 
as one’s frame of reference. The procedure is inevitable and as such universal, 
mutatis mutandis. Still, it entails the danger of unchecked ethnocentric 
reductionism. That with which one identifies tends to feature as the yardstick 
by which to judge that in which one is interested. This hazard is inherent in 
an effort like the one we are venturing upon. Constant watchfulness is in 
order. 

Such concerns apart now, the moment at which the Islamic calendar 
begins to count, 1 Muharram of the year 1, coincides with Friday, 16 July, 
622 A.D. Of course one can, and indeed should, make similar comparisons 
with other calendars. For example, it also coincides with the 10th of Ab, 
4382, of the Jewish calendar. For present purposes, however, it is not required 
to enlarge upon such an exercise. 


The critical moment marking the inception of the Islamic calendar, i.e., the 
Islamic era of world history, is the hijra: exodus. Westerners reckon in A.D.; 
Muslims reckon in A.H. It is the moment when the Prophet Muhammad - salla 
Wahu ‘alaihi wa sallama: God bless him and grant him salvation - asserted his 
mission as God’s Envoy (rasul - a different concept than prophet, nabi) to the 
Arabs and to mankind at large.* He did this, under heavy pressure and dramatically, 


1G, E. von Grunebaum, Classical Islam, A History 600-1258, London (Allen & Unwin) 

1970 (orig. German ed. 1963). Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, Conscience and 
History in a World Civilization, 3 vols. Chicago (U.P.) 1958, 1959, paperb. 1974. 

2 Tor Andrae, Mahomet, Sa vie et sa doctrine, Paris (A. Maisonneuve) 1945. Régis Blacheére, 

Le probléme de Mahomet, Essai de biographie critique du fondateur de I'Islam, Paris (P.U.F.) 
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by forsaking his identification with, and allegiance to, his kith and kin in his native 
city of Mecca, and migrating to Yathrib. Few remember the name Yathrib, since 
it has been renamed Madinat al-Nabi: the Prophet’s town; for short, Medina. 

In the setting of the day and place, nothing could have been more drastic than 
this hijra, the clear and complete break: religiously, socially, in every respect. It 
will be left for subsequent Lectures to pursue the religious, social, cultural, and 
further dimensions of the turning-point marked by the hijra. In this Lecture | 
propose to concentrate on Islam as a phenomenon of world-historical scope. 


But first I should qualify the assessment of the hijra as a turning-point of 
world history. Two remarks are in order. First, history is invariably written 
backwards. The significance of any event is determined retrospectively, in 
light of its aftermath. The value judgment on the hijra just given repeats the 
standing, mutually reinforcing consensus between Islamic dogmaticians and 
historians of many feathers, Muslim and non-Muslim. It reflects the signifi- 
cance the hijra has eventually turned out to have, for an avalanche of sub- 
sequent developments. Still, one must assume that for most of Muhammad’s 
fellow Meccans, his act can hardly have been more than one out of the 
endless flow of faits divers. Surely they have had occasion for second thoughts 
later on. 

The second remark is about the theme of secession. Closely related to that 
of schism and, beyond, to such phenomena as shunning, this is of course by 
no means limited to the Arab and then Islamic culture area. This is not the 
occasion to consider its wider ramifications, beyond saying that the word 
‘exodus’, if used in this connection, is loaded with associations. It seems 
appropriate, on the other hand, to note that it recurs, under various names, in 
the history of Islam. An early and in some ways classical example is that of 
the Khariji movement, people distantiating themselves from a majority in 
‘Ali’s army in the battle at Siffin (37/657) against Mu‘awiya, after ‘Uthman’s 
murder, preferring God’s judgment through battle over expert judgment in 
light of the Qur’an. The group soon proved violent, out of a verkrampte bent 
of mind. A recent example, parallel as regards mentality, is the Egyptian 
organization Al-takfir wa'l-hijra (repetence and secession) out of which came 
Sadat’s murderers. 


Medina 


The move to Medina has satisfied Muhammad’s need to be away from the 
Meccans and his own kin group, the Quraish. The different setting allowed for a 
different operational pattern. He no longer had to confront a lifestyle, including its 
metaphysics, with one hand tied on account of personal allegiances. Once indepen- 
dent he lost no time bringing the fact home to the Meccans by striking at their 
Achilles heel, the commercial caravans to and from the Mediterranean East coast. 

Still, the suspense gained in the confrontation with the Meccan lifestyle-cum- 
religion was paid for by new confrontation, in more than one direction. 

In its new Medinese setting Islam encountered representatives of its predecessors, 
Judaism and Christianity. This caused an instant need for it to be established in 


1952. W. Montgomery Watt, Mohammad at Mecca, Oxford (Clarendon) 1953; id., Muhammad 
at Medina, Oxford (Clarendon) 1956. M. Rodinson, Mahomet, Paris (Club francais du Livre) 
1961, 2nd ed. Paris (Seuil) 1968. 
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an unassailable position. To this need responded the claim that Islam is the latest 
and the last, in the sense of definitive, monotheistic religion. 

It is perhaps not surprising that initial attempts at conciliation, half-hearted on 
all sides, proved futile early in the game. The sociological explanation is interesting. 
This is one of those situations of rapid overall sociocultural change where conflicts 
abound, yet conflict resolution - or, for that matter, conflict management - is 
impossible, for lack of rules of the game by which conflict can be identified and 
enacted. 


Probing somewhat deeper, there are at least two further ways to describe 
what was the matter. One, part dogmatic and part historical, says that each 
of the three revelatory monotheisms has proven preoccupied with its own 
claim to absolute truth, regardless whether this had to be asserted in face of 
some pagan polytheism or, indeed, of another variant of monotheism. The 
factor triggering the assertion is the occurrence of competition pure and 
simple. Any encounter in acquiring competitive overtones will find its articu- 
lation in appropriate terms of dogmatic conflict. This goes to the extent that 
it will feature as a paradigm not just for interreligious but indeed for inter- 
cultural relations: culture being presumed to bear a religious imprint. (This 
in turn is bound to prove problematic when and where in a given case of inter- 
cultural interaction the ‘other’, non-Islamic party, is in fact devoid of the 
assumed religious imprint. Thus, for example, the situation of the 19th and 
20th-century encounter between the Islamic civilization of the Middle East 
and the secularistic one of the modern and post-modern West.) 

The other description, more historical-sociological, complements the 
first. It sees conflicting loyalty claims of communities which seek shelter in 
maximizing religious-dogmatic identification as a much-needed substitute for 
eroding kin loyalties, yet without being able to overcome the latter’s corollary, 
namely exclusivism. ‘Progressive’ in one regard, they yet succumb to ‘cultural 
lag’ in another. (Significantly, the Jews of Medina were organized as ‘tribes’: 
intriguing hybrid pattern of socio-religious organization.) 

What remains to be noted is that the inevitably competitive confrontation 
between religious systems, notably the monotheistic ones, is not necessarily 
just a matter of conflict in need of being acted out one way or another. There 
is a significant possibility it will prove a formative factor for the systems 
involved in such encounters. The matter is inherently ambiguous. It is cus- 
tomary, in this connection, to point to Islam and its formation and elaboration 
vis-a-vis the two older monotheisms.? 


3 [’élaboration de l'Islam, Colloque de Strasbourg, 1959, Paris (P.U.F.) 1961: a random 
collection of monographs on limited topics, good enough to whet the appetite for a compre- 
hensive study. 

In order to balance this one-sidedly Christian-Jewish appreciation it will help to recall that 
the matter is in no way limited to Islam versus its predecessors, and that, besides, the competition 
will be at play regardless of the historical sequence of the monotheistic revelations concerned. 
The matter is much-debated in other connections as well. Thus, for example, in a review of 
Chaim Raphael, The springs of Jewish life (London: Chatto and Windus, 1983), Geza Vermes 
(The Times Literary Supplement, May 3, 1983, p. 497) critizices the thesis that Christianity 
has become a main factor in the Jewish self-definition. In taking exception to “the assumption 
on the part of the historians of the nascent Church that Christianity was an important factor 
in the development of Rabbinic Judaism as Judaism was in that of primitive Christianity’, he 
prefaces his comments by the remark that this is an often advanced thesis. 
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For the Medinese exponents of the Jewry who became involved in this inevitable 
conflict, the end has been tragic. Considered in a perspective of subsequent world 
history, including its present phase, it is, moreover, ominous. The fate they have 
suffered at the hands of budding Islam in Arabia is the same as that suffered, over 
a millennium later, at the hands of late and post-Christian powers in Europe East 
and West - exile or extermination. The myth of the holocaust which has become 
one of the pillars of Israeli identity is rooted in a collective memory covering 
millennia.* 

If Christians appear to have escaped a similar fate, this may have been because 
they were less conspicuous, numerically and perhaps otherwise.° 

There is rather less evidence of confrontation, or, for that matter, conciliation, 
during the Medinese period, between Islam and pagan polytheism, except for the 
campaigns against the Meccan caravans already mentioned. One is bound to assume 
this is a deceptive impression. Somehow it must have been at least as necessary 
to come to terms with the pagans outside of Medina as those inside, if only to 
obtain a modicum of security for forays against Mecca. 


Two important matters in particular seem to remain more or less obscure. 
One, just mentioned, is how Muhammad has succeeded in inducing the 


4Comp. A. J. Wensinck, Mohammad en de Joden te Medina (Muhammad and the Jews at 
Medina), Leiden (Brill) 1908. The clash was clearly between two “‘systems of mutual exclusivity” 
(term of Mohammed Arkoun), namely the “chosen people” idea of Judaism versus the “definitive 
universal revelation” idea of Islam. On the former, comp. A. Causse, Du groupe ethnique a la 
communauté réligieuse, Le probléme sociologique de la religion d’Israel, Paris (Alcan) 1937. 
André Schwarz-Bart, Le dernier des justes, Paris (Seuil) 1959, gives a literary presentation. 

5 The Jewish and Christian antecedents of Islam have caused considerable concern, on the 
part of Western islamology, about the ‘originality’ of Islam. Shedding doubt upon it is of course 
also a nice apologetic answer to Muslim allegations that Jews and Christians have distorted the 
revelations addressed to each of them. Comp. Julian Obermann, “Islamic Origins: A Study in 
Background and Foundation”, in Nabih Amin Faris, ed., The Arab Heritage, Princeton (U.P.) 
1946, p. 58-120. An early work on the Judaic aspect of the matter is A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed aus dem Judentum aufgenommen?, 1902, repr. 1971. The Christianity aspect is 
dealt with by Tor Andrae, Les origines de |’'Islam et le Christianisme, Paris (A. Maisonneuve) 
1955. 

A no doubt unintended Muslim riposte to this debate is the claim that the Prophet Muhammad 
was ummi, a term often translated as ‘illiterate’, but no doubt better rendered as ‘unlettered’. 
It is tempting, in this connection, to quote the following passage. 

This is the special characteristic of popular religions; average people, religious laymen, 
suddenly becoming possessed and fervently proclaiming new ideas of god and religious 
doctrines. These people, of course, may have had knowledge and experience of existing 
religions (...), but the break from previous consciousness caused by possession would 
have been relatively less if this knowledge and experience had been firmly rooted within 
them before possession. The greater the break between one’s consciousness as a person 
before possession and the consciousness gained through possession, the more distinctive 
is the religious consciousness which results. (Yoshio Yasamuru, ‘‘Folk Religion and 
Spiritual Belief in Modernizing Japan”, United Nations University Asian Symposium on 
Intellectual Creativity in Endogenous Culture, Kyoto, Japan, 13-17 November 1978 
(UNU: HSDRCA-8/UNUP-108, 1979, p. 5).) 

What is intriguing about this statement, in the present connection, is that its reference, 
here omitted, is to Shinto and Buddhism, and its subject-matter Japanese folk religions. Not 
even the most indirect reference to monotheism, let alone Islam, plays a role. Still, the point is 
well made, and deserves pondering in the context of the debate about the Muhammadan 
message. 
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badi: the nomadic tribes, to side with him or at least to be ‘neutral against’ 
the Meccans, in however fickle a manner. Speculation is fairly easy, yet 
hazardous for lack of coherent facts. One assumes he must somehow have 
played into the normal field of tension obtaining between urbanites and 
nomads, in such a way as to substitute Medina for Mecca as a focal point for 
badu orientation if not allegiance. One reads about missions back and forth 
between Muhammad and tribal leaderships here and there, and about agree- 
ments concluded. (In this regard, time has stood still between those days and 
the time when Ibn Sa‘ud cemented his realm together, during the first decades 
of this century.) Still, one is at a loss to know which argument, or mixture of 
arguments, swayed badu opinion in favour of Muhammad, in his efforts to 
secure his mission as a prophet in the manner of the traditional statesman 
building his position. It is in line with prevailing custom that such allegiance 
was ad hoc: to the point of requiring instant affirmative action at the moment 
of Muhammad’s demise. Still, this again says nothing about persuasive argu- 
ments. The riddle is the more tantalizing, and indeed important, as it keeps 
cropping up throughout the history of Islam. Why were people ready to 
embrace it? 

The other obscure matter refers to continuity and discontinuity as between 
pre-Islamic and Islamic Arabia. In this regard again speculation is rife, and 
facts, so far as allegedly available, of uncertain value. The yearning for Mecca 
and the eventual reintegration of Islam into it - or, rather, of Mecca into 
Islam -, 630 A.D., is a complex matter, not entirely unambiguous. Some of 
its elements cause hardly any difficulty for discourse among Muslims; others 
appear to be endlessly debatable, or indeed unmentionable. 

Amongst the former is the islamization of the Meccan lifestyle, especially 
society and religion. This has included the incorporation and continuation of 
certain pre-Islamic sacred places and rituals. Duly interpreted in Abrahamic 
terms, these are accepted throughout as truly Islamic: to the occasional 
amazement of certain non-Muslims. Other elements, such as deities occasionally 
referred to in the Qur’an, have withered away, or so it seems.® 

Difficulties do occur with regard to alleged relics of pre-Islamic oral 
culture, in poetic form. Rather than having been swept away by written 
Islamic culture, these have somehow become encapsulated, and thus pre- 
served by it.7 Whether this has been done with or without adaptive pro- 
cessing is a debated issue. It takes on some critical significance in connection 
with the ongoing debate, in parts of the Arab world and beyond, on cultural 
identity. 

In this broader connection, the pre-Islamic legacy of Arabia can be seen 
to play more of a role than is normally recognized. As an implicit and not 
seldom explicit exponent, indeed factor, of social change, early Islam has had 


6 Duncan Black Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam, Chicago (U.P.) 1909, 
is a forgotten work, illustrative of now outdated thinking on the matter. The debate, however, 
is subdued, not resolved. Comp. H. A. R. Gibb, La structure de la pensée religieuse de I Islam, 
Paris (Larose) 1950. 

7A notorious case in Taha Husain’s work about pre-Islamic (Gahiliya) poetry (1926). The 
echoes of the uproar it has caused have continued for a long time. Comp. Charles C. Adams, 
Islam and Modernism in Egypt, London (Oxford U.P.) 1933, p. 254 f.: J. Berque, “Une affaire 
Dreyfus de la philologie arabe’’, in J.-P. Charnay, ed., Normes et valeurs dans I'Islam contem- 
porain, Paris (Payot) 1966, p. 266-85. | 

A new, rather different installment of the debate on jahiliya poetry, or rather about its 
language, appears to be opened by Moncef Chelli, La parole arabe, une théorie de la relativité 
des cultures, Paris (Sindbad) 1980. 
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to work out a modus vivendi with established and inevitably ongoing custom. 
No revolutionary process anywhere makes a clean sweep of everything pre- 
existent: less so since the extent to which it does want to do away with 
things pre-existent is always and perhaps necessarily limited (if not in the 
dogmatic, then in de sociological sense). A good part of the pre-existent 
order, by dint of not featuring as instantly conflictual, is ignored by the 
innovators; which means that it is tacitly taken for granted as part of their 
own frame of reference. There is, then, something like a non-debate on the 
persistence of arabicity in budding Islam, reflecting in an ongoing Arab 
~ not just Arabic - imprint upon the Islamic lifestyle, both as it has spread 
and goes on spreading in the world and as it persists in Arabia. Precisely to 
the extent this is tacitly and generally deemed a non-issue in Muslim discussions 
(and, conversely, a more or less hot issue by certain non-Muslims), it tends to 
complicate the proper study of Islam. More so since its significance extends 
all over the Islamic world, far beyond the Arab heartland. Everywhere Islam 
has entered as a new religious-cultural layer superimposing itself upon pre- 
existent lifestyles without making a tabula rasa. The problems arising are at 
once dogmatic and culture-historical. We shall return to this matter in Lecture 
Five. 


The Medinese confrontation between Islam and the two other monotheisms as 
well as paganism has had one result that merits especial mention. A matter of 
historical coincidence in a way, it is at the same time decisive, and inherently part 
of Islam’s dogmatic core. Henceforth Islam deals with non-Islam in its own right 
and on its own terms: not just as a matter of expediency and feasibility but as a 
matter of principle. It takes a sovereign posture. I choose this term on purpose: 
it anticipates the statehood which we normally associate with it. 

The basic consideration is that Muslims differ significantly from non-Muslims 
and must be accordingly discerned or discriminated (in the literal, not the fashion- 
able, emotionally overloaded sense of the word). It is in this vein that Islam will set 
its proper rules for dealings with non-believers, whether those ‘endowed with the 
book’ (@hl al-kitab) or, different category, the polytheists (mushrikun: those 
associating gods to God). What matters next, is to interpret and apply these rules 
casuistically, in varying response to various circumstances. The outstanding practical 
concern, then, is the effective terms of such discrimination. Any sociologist will 
tell you that these are bound to be somehow ambivalent. This is the less surprising 
in Arab civilization, noted for the occurrence and significance of ambivalence of 
meanings.® We shall return to this matter in Lecture Six. 

The outcome of the Medinese confrontations has considerable significance for 
post-Medinese Islamic history, notably the expansive thrust into Christian territory. 
The Muslims are immune from undue soft feelings as regards other monotheisms. 
The realization that essentials of faith are shared in common leads, at best, to a 
keen yet inherently ambiguous (and, in practice, eclectic) interest, and, at worst, 
to wholesale rejection. Islam is a monotheism, for sure: but what matters is the 
claim that it is the ultimate, pure and perfect monotheism, not an adulterated 
version like its predecessors. 


8 Jean-Paul Charnay, ed., L’ambivalence dans la culture arabe, Paris (Anthropos) 1967. 
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There is occasion here for a comment and an anticipating remark. The 
comment concerns the way the sovereign posture as regards non-Islam has 
become the hallmark of the Islamic lifestyles. A conducive factor, in the 
heartlands, must have been the affinity between this posture and the pre- 
vailing ‘honour-and-shame culture’.? Inevitably, Islam must have been asso- 
ciated with honour, and non-Islam with the lack of it. “Pride and prejudice’’. 

The anticipating remark refers to what has happened since the 19th 
century. The Muslims found their self-perception, and their concomitant 
perception of non-Muslims, challenged by the West displaying effective 
superiority in a number of regards.!° This was upsetting because no effective 
response to the challenge was instantly available. What made it worse was 
that besides the manifestation of superiority, also the very terms in which it 
was conceived were distressing: to the West, religious substance or imprint 
was not of the essence. Precisely in tending to respond as Muslims, the 
Muslims found they had no response. We shall address these issues in Lectures 
Seven and Eight. 


Islam’s distinctive mark, as the ultimate monotheism, is that it has been revealed 
through Muhammad, the ‘definitive prophet’. It is customary, among Muslims 
discussing their identity in actual or hypothetical confrontation with Christians, 
to argue that to call Islam ‘Muhammadanism’ is not just erroneous but false. Mu- 
hammad, they underscore, was a mere instrument or mechanism of revelation. 
Granting this dogmatic consideration, the historical fact remains that as a mono- 
theistic religion, Islam is identified with Muhammad’s act of conveying the message, 
and, beyond this, with what he did and said. 


There is no shortage of purely Islamic evidence to corroborate this thesis. 
The creed (shahada: there isno god but God, and Muhammad is God’s Envoy) 
contains mention of Muhammad as one of its two integral elements. The Pro- 
phet’s custom (sunnat al-nabi), and notably the hadith, Muhammad’s collected 
and authenticated non-revelatory statements and conduct, rate as the second 
‘source of religion’ (usul al-din: roots of the religion), after the codified 
revelatory utterances, the Qur’an. Small wonder, then, that the umma, the 
community, i.e., of Islam, is not seldom referred to as umma Muhamma- 
diya: Muhammad’ s flock. 

At a less dogmatic-orthodox level, there is ample evidence of veneration of 
the Prophet. To write this off as belonging in the same class as the veneration 
of saints of various descriptions - including the real or alleged descendants 
of the Prophet, shurafa’ or shorfa - may be carrying orthodoxy rather far."! 

The phenomenon, along with its complexities and perplexities, is perhaps 
better understood in a comparison that to Muslims may well sound embarras- 
sing, perhaps indeed shocking, namely with the veneration of the Virgin Mary. 
To the Christian perception, she is the mechanical instrument of divine 
revelation (as incarnation). The doctrine of virginity will make sense only if 
serving notice that she has no role of her own to play in the divine act. Yet 
there is, in both cases, an association to the divine procedures for human 


9 B. Farés, L ’Honneur chez les Arabes avant l’Islam, Paris (Maisonneuve) 1932; J. G.Peristyani, 
ed., Honour and Shame, The Values of Mediterranean Society, Chicago (U.P.) 1966. 

10 H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen, Islamic Society and the West, London (Oxford U.P.) 
1950 etc. 

11 Still, there is ample evidence of a link. Comp. Vincent J. Cornell, “The Logic of Analogy 
and the Role of the Sufi Shaykh’’, Int. Journ. of Middle East Studies, 15/1, Febr. 1981, p. 81 ff. 
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salvation which will make for an altogether special role and position, bound 
to be responded to by an equally special posture on the part of the believer. 


By 630 A.D., the process of reconciliation of Mecca to Muhammad was crowned 
with his triumphant re-entry, on pilgrimage to the holy shrine. It was protected by 
a special agreement and, what is more, by the traditional truce of the pilgrimage 
season. 

In a way, this was the culmination of his prophetic mission. His demise, relatively 
soon afterwards (632) underscores this. With Mecca, Arabia was safe for Islam. 
A major goal had been achieved. In another way, it was a mere means. With Mecca 
secure, all efforts could be directed to the expansive thrust of Islam. In both respects, 
Muhammad the statesman paved the way for Muhammad the missionary. 

The strategy was relentlessly expansive; the tactics varied, according to circum- 
stances, between peaceful takeover and violent conquest. A summons to convert 
was an ineluctable part of the outcome for non-possessors of scripture; for Jews and 
Christians declining conversion, the alternative was tolerated or ‘protected’ status 
(dimma), on conditions laid down by the Islamic authorities. For the conquerors, 
the campaigns had the usual spin-off: booty and opportunities to settle. 


Most of this settling was done in garrison towns. This has interesting 
implications. Nomads wanting to settle can become either villagers (probably 
agriculturists) or urbanites (perhaps in commerce). The Arabs involved in the 
early spread of Islam may have gone mostly for the second option. This can 
but have reinforced the affinity between Islam and the urban, rather than the 
village, scene. 

It seems possible to trace these nomadic and urban antecedents in the 
types of economic pursuits that appear congenial to emergent Islam and that 
somehow remain at play later on. One is the accent on individual rather than 
collective property, in a commercial perspective. Another is the control over 
land, rather than the mere tilling of it. 


Expansion 


At this point the narrative must shift gear. Most Western writers offering a 
summary presentation of Islam find it convenient to begin in a historical mode; 
but they refrain from pursuing the sequence of events as it becomes increasingly 
complex. My narrative thus far has been less historical than most, and I have no 
choice but to make it even less so hereafter. Considering the history of Islam as a 
case of, amongst other things, expansion, I now propose to address a number of 
salient aspects and modalities of this expansion.’ 


Blitzkrieg 


The initial expansion of Islam was a matter of armed force, and it took place 
with astounding speed. Damascus fell as early as 634 A.D. It had been approached 


12 Fa. Mc G. Donner, The Early Islamic Conquests, Princeton (U.P.) 1981; T. W. Arnold, 
The Preaching of Islam. A History of the Propagation of the Muslim Faith, London (Luzac) 
1935. 
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not directly from the South but by way of Mesopotamia, where Ctesiphon, near 
what is now Baghdad, had been taken earlier. Lower Egypt, to mention one more 
example, was taken in 640. 

Given the terrain and the available communications technology (with the camel 
as the fastest means of all-purpose transportation), the campaigns are as remarkable 
as the Muslims’ ability to hold on to what they had taken. The former aspect of the 
matter prompts questions about push factors, which are fairly easily identifiable; 
the latter causes one to inquire into pull factors, a rather more elusive subject. 

Certainly in the early days, push factors have been the main determinants of 
both the direction and the mode of Islamic expansion, as a feat of armed force. 
The driving force is said to be, in the beginning as at any time later on, spontaneous 
missionary zeal. This catchword hides more than it reveals. Behind it, one discerns 
the fact that this was one out of many historical instances of the Arabian desert 
overflowing into the Fertile Crescent. This demographic tidal wave is known to be 
conditioned by weather conditions. Draught pushes nomads out, and the only way 
they can go is North. In this particular instance the northward push was facilitated 
by a stalemate between the Byzantine and Sassanid empires sharing the invaded 
region, so to speak, as a common contested fringe, further aggravated by internal 
strife weakening the former. Some will argue that the Muslim Blitzkrieg has benefitted 
by a customary and a new factor. Customary is the experience in raiding. New was 
the mental and physical discipline acquired by the faithful in saying the salat: the 
five-times-daily ritual ‘prayer’. On top of this there is evidence of strategic talent, in 
generals such as the famous Khalid ibn al-Walid. 


In trying to understand this, Westerners may compare it with the initial 
motivation, if not of the Crusades, then of the early colonial ventures, of 
East-India Company days. This comparison will help them also to see how 
religious, military, commercial, administrative and perhaps yet further motives 
are inextricably fused in constituting one major thrust. This expansive force 
appears to exceed by far the numbers and capacities of those carrying it. 
(Part of the wonder being, no doubt, that to us denizens of the late 20th 
century, numbers of people involved in more or less remote historical events 
seem puny anyway.) 


One faces some difficulty in considering the pull factors at play. Why did those 
conquered convert to Islam fairly readily? Tax-dodging (avoiding payment of the 
head-tax on non-believers) can hardly be the full answer. 

The importance of the question is beyond doubt. We encountered it before, 
in Muhammad’s persuasive powers. What is more, it recurs throughout the history 
of Islamic expansion wherever it went. It becomes even more emphatic once 
conquest, as the mode of expansion, gives way, after the establishment of the 
Moghul empire (16th century A.D.), to the gradual spread resembling that of an 
oil stain, not even supported by organized missionary work. 

The standard explanation - that the time was ripe - explains nothing. A retro- 
spective rephrasing, in the affirmative sense, of the question, it is no more than a 
deceptive quasi-tautology. The way Islamic history has been written and Islamic 
studies conducted, no satisfactory answer appears to be forthcoming. Is it perhaps 
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the wrong question to ask? It certainly does tie in with the question, left unasked 
in the preceding, what caused the Blitzkrieg to continue so far beyond the Fertile 
Crescent.’° 


Centrifugal 


Unlike, for example, past West-European colonial or current USSR-Russian 
imperial expansion, Islamic expansiveness is centrifugal in effect. Indeed it has 
proved, time and again, to be largely independent of what happened at the centre: 
wherever this might be at the time. 

Medina remained the centre of operations for a limited period only. The turbu- 
lence of this period, piously ignored in the fame of the four califs concerned, may 
well have been yet another push factor making for centrifugality. 

As early as 660 A.D., Damascus became the seat of Islamic authority. Later on, 
this seat has repeatedly shifted from one locale to another. Centrifugality is com- 
pounded by mobility, in the course of time, of the centre. Besides, subcentres have 
tended to spin off at many occasions, always ready to disregard the main centre. 
There is a notable geopolitical aspect to this, which we shall address presently. 

At this point something else demands attention. The centrifugal expansion of 
the realm of Islam and the shifts in its centre’s location should have been lethal but 
for a significant element of countervailing centricity being somehow given, and 
remaining effective. Islam has forever had one and the same cultic centre. The 
salat is said, all over the world, facing toward Mecca: more precisely, toward the 
holy shrine (Ka‘ba) holding the black stone. Once a year, the umma, from all over 
the world, assembles in Mecca on pilgrimage (hajj)."* Attendance, at least once in 
a lifetime, is obligatory for anyone having the means to go whilst assuring the 
livelihood of dependents staying home. In the most important one of the cere- 
monies constituting the Hajj ritual, all pilgrims come together in the barren plain 
of ‘Arafat, manifesting the unity of wmma. Year-around, the ‘umra or lesser pilgri- 
mage renders token service in the same sense: Mecca as the cultic point of gravitation 
of the world of Islam. The yearning for Mecca is a deeply ingrained orientation in 
the Muslims’ lives and indeed a major constituent of their identity. 


Its significance is comparable, interestingly, to the Jewish “next year in 
Jerusalem”. It conveys a sense of expectancy, of what one may call, with a 
contradiction in terms, personal historical eschatology. 

This is the occasion for a parenthetic remark about holy places: another 
notion Islam shares with pre-Islamic cults and other religions, yet to which 
it has given special meaning. I am not referring here to its meaning at the level 
of folk religion, according to which saints’ tombs provide the locale for a 
range of cultic purposes. Rather the reference is to the three places formally 


13 Nehemia Levtzion, ed., Conversion to Islam, New York (Holmes & Meier) 1979. 

14 F. al-Farsy, Saudi Arabia, A Case Study in Development, London (Kegan Paul) 1982, 
p. 26, writes: ‘Mecca has a population of 350.000. This figure goes up to some two million 
during the pilgrimage season. In the Hajj of 1974, the actual number of pilgrims was 1.222.545. 
In 1977: 1.617.589”. Comp. F. Duguet, Le pélerinage de la Mecque au point de vue religieux, 
social et sanitaire, Paris (Rieder) 1932. 
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recognized as holy places of Islam, namely Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem has been added on account of having been the point of departure 
for what is described as the Prophet’s miraculous voyage up to heaven: 
intrinsic part of the elaboration of the theme of divine inspiration. The net 
effect of this addition is that Jerusalem is claimed as their holy ground by 
all three monotheisms. Given their overall relations this is less conducive to 
convergence than to confrontation. Current strife runs between Arabs and 
Jews, with the Christians keeping a low profile.'5 


What remains to be observed, as regards the countervailance between centri- 
fugality and centricity, is the difference in accents: cult in Mecca, and public 
affairs in the subsequent imperial capitals. We shall presently return to this dis- 
tinction. 


The califate 


Centrifugal tendencies will aggravate any arising problem about authority, but 
they do not cause it. The issue of authority has emerged as the focal point of the 
Prophet’s estate and succession. 

The Prophet’s authority - or, if you prefer, his legitimation - had been an 
innovative combination of two pre-existent ingredients, with fully novel outcome: 
a truly Koestlerian formula. The one, clearly dominant, was the duly reinterpreted 
element of the ominous powers of the traditional diviner. In its monotheistic- 
revelatory setting its antecedents are virtually beyond recognition, but they remain 
in the background. So much so that it has taken a struggle against ‘false prophets’ 
to clarify matters in this regard."° The other element, the powers customarily 
and selectively bestowed upon the proper scions of the right kin groups, was 
subsidiary and supportive.’’ In this special case they worked less in terms of 
status legitimation - the prophetic role being out of the ordinary anyway - than 
in terms of enabling the person concerned to undertake unusual action. During the 
Prophet’s lifetime these two strands have merged into one massive phenomenon of 
authority: an outstanding case, if you like, of charisma. 

His relatively early death has saved the Prophet from the Weberian quandary 
of the routinization of his charisma. (Still, the much-discussed problem of the 
abrogation of one Qur’anic revelation by another provides a foretaste of what it 
might have amounted to.'8) But the community, and notably the circle of his 
companions and close followers (muhajirun: those who had joined the hijra; ansar 


15 T.C. F. Prittie, Whose Jerusalem? London (Muller) 1981. 

16H. D. van Gelder, Mohtar de valse Profeet (Mukhtar the False Prophet), Leiden (Brill) 
1888. See also note 6, above. 

17 For a demonstration of the link between powers of noble descent and supernatural 
powers, comp. E. Gellner, Saints of the Atlas, London (Weidenfeld & Nicolson) 1969. This 
study deals with a particular part of Morocco, and necessarily bears the imprint of its specificity. 
There is, however, no doubt that basically parallel work could be done about Arabia and about 
Muhammad’s period. 

18 Regis Blachére, Le Coran, Traduction selon un essai de reclassement des Sourates, Paris 
(G. P. Maisonneuve) 1947, vol. 1, esp. p. 242 about abrogation. 
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or helpers: the initial Medinese adherents who had provided refuge) could not avoid 
paying the price. 

The Prophet’s passing away has caused two acute problems at once. One was the 
obvious need for continuity, given the momentum of the religious polity he had 
launched. The other was the glaring, inescapable discontinuity of revelatory central 
authority, both in terms of legitimation and of inspiration. Under the conditions, 
such succession as proved feasible was bound to be a split proposition. | 

Given the nature of the problem it would seem reasonable to expect fewer or 
at least lesser difficulties about the succession at the statesmanlike level, than in 
respect of the religious-charismatic dimension. Government had to be carried for- 
ward even though the source of revelation had ceased to flow. Still this is not what 
has happened. 

The revelatory fountainhead of authority and of ensuing management of public 
affairs, once having stopped flowing, was duly recast and institutionalized. As luck 
would have it, the way this was done has in principle avoided wholesale rigidity. 
We shall return to this point presently. 

On the other hand, the personal succession to the Prophet by a khaltfa, successor 
as vicegerent, has proved highly problematic. It has been played out in the manner 
any succession to a head of polity used to be enacted: in insecurity, with strife and 
violence. 

All the more urgent was the need for the calif not to be cut off entirely from the 
‘religious’ dimension of Islamic authority. The first four califs’ reigns were indubitably 
tumultuous. Still they are called al-khulafa’ al-rashidun: the ‘rightly-guided’ califs, 
as if they were close enough to the Prophet for his divine inspiration to reflect 
somehow upon them. 


Later generations of Muslims, up to and including the present one, look up 
to this period as the true model of how the lifestyle of Islam should be 
enacted and its affairs conducted. It features as a golden age, no doubt in a 
truly mythical sense, regardless of the fact that available historical evidence 
suggests a less harmonious picture. 

Those advocating the ‘Islamic state’ as the proper solution to today’s 
problem of truly Islamic living will readily allege that, rather than the periods 
of dynastic ‘usurpation’ during successive imperial realms, this is the one and 
only period to refer to as one’s model. 


Titles are significant. A favourite one is amir al-mu’minin: commander of the 
believers, a thoroughly secular concept with striking religious overtones. 


It is standard Western wisdom that in Islam ‘state’ and ‘church’ are one 
and the same. Both concepts being alien to the Islamic vocabulary, the 
argument seems ill-conceived. The umma, once institutionalized, turns out to 
be a polity;!? its public affairs, in having to conform to rules of conduct 


19 The often debated question is whether this means, in effect, that Islam requires the 
polity - in more contemporary terminology, the state - as its proper institutionalization. 
Anticipating comments to be made further on, it may be enlightening to recall the relativizing 
remarks, of a dogmatic-political nature, made by ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq in his Al-Jslam wa usul al- 
hukm (Islam and the sources of law), 1925, repr. Beirut 1966. In summarizing this controversial 
work, Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, Austin (U. of Texas Press) 1982, 
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addressing the collectivity through its individual members (in most cases), 
feature in a religious frame of reference. Still, in being severed in the im- 
mediate succession to the Prophet, the ‘religious’ and ‘secular’ dimensions 
(the Western terminology remains unfortunate) are no longer indistinguishable. 
Indeed an everlasting frantic effort is henceforth required to keep them 
together: lest, first, the wmma as a polity disintegrate, and, secondly, the 
umma as the community of God’s believing servants succumb.”° 

The truly Islamic problem, in this connection, is not, as is sometimes 
suggested, the much-debated question whether revolt against an unjust ruler 
is permissible. Rather it is the inevitably less-debated question how Muslims 
could live under infidel rule, and, more precisely, what indeed is infidel rule. 

Returning to the political-historical aspect of the califate, it remains to 
note that the conflict between the dynastic and elective (within the kin group 
of Quraish) principles, which has caused the Sunni-Shi‘1 rift, is no more than 
one relatively salient part of an endless history of friction and fission. 

Every coin has two faces, however. It is in line with this pattern of friction 
and fission that as Islam expanded further and further away from the heart- 
land, soi-disant Islamic polities could be set up and maintained, equipped 
with Islamic rule of a kind suitable to prevailing conditions. 


Empire 


The expanding umma has soon found itself in need of institutionalization over 
and beyond military command lines. In this regard, as in the case of the succession, 
the newly established Islamic canon did not instantly provide the required new 
paradigm. At best it could serve as a frame of reference toward its gradual develop- 
ment. 

Under the circumstances, resort has been had, consciously or unwittingly, to a 
paradigm that was readily available, regardless of its pre-Islamic imprint. In due 
course, the Islamic realm turned out to be patterned on the model of the traditional 
Middle-Eastern empire: Mesopotamian, Egyptian, Persian, Greek. 


This is not the occasion to consider it in detail. Still, a few quick comments 
may help dispel some of the misconceptions not seldom derived from Karl 
Wittfogel’s thesis on the hydraulic empire.?! 


p. 62-68, points out that in the uproar caused by the way it had been presented, the thesis that 
no particular form of polity and central authority is prescribed by Islam has failed to receive 
due attention. In other words, if the implementation of Islam seems to require some sort of 
polity by way of institutionalization, the choice of a specific kind of polity is not foregone. 

20 It is in this respect that one could perhaps concede Jean-Paul Charnay’s choice of the 
term totalisant, rather than - as he seems to intend it in the first place - as a corrective to the 
standard Western misconception as to ‘church’ and ‘state’, and more in general religious and 
wordly concerns, being indistinguishable in Islam. Jean-Paul Charnay, Sociologie religieuse de 
l'Islam, Paris (Sindbad) 1977. The notion ‘total’ and its derivatives appear curiously attractive, 
these days. Another illustration is a chapter title, “Le totalisme de l'Islam’”, in a balanced and 
informative essai on current developments in Islam by Habib Boularés, L Jslam, La peur et 
l’espérance, Paris (Lattés) 1983. 

Still, Ira M. Lapidus, “The Separation of State and Religion in the Development of Early 
Islamic Society”, Internat. Journ. of Middle East Studies 6/4, 1975, p. 363-85, argues that the 
monolithic nature of the umma-state has been broken up early. He identifies factors at play. 
However, he ignores the inherently unstructured nature of the umma. More on this issue in 
Lecture Four. 

21 Karl Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism, A Comparative Study in Total Power, New Haven 
(Yale U.P.) 19593. 
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The classical Middle-Eastern empire is a matter of a superstructure imposing 
itself for an indefinite period upon a permanent population consisting of 
various complexes mainly operating in terms of kinship, thereby integrating 
them into a carrying infrastructure. The kin complexes in turn consist of a 
variable number of levels of organization. The ‘higher’ ones are the more- 
embracing, the ‘lower’ the more tightly-knit. There exists some division of 
tasks between them. The control exerted by the imperial centre is necessarily 
optimal, never maximal. This is a convergent, not an integrative pattern of 
polity-organization.?? 

This type of empire is never a balanced proposition. To compensate for 
inherent lack of cohesion and stability, momentum is required. Under the 
circumstances this must be outward-bound. The empire is necessarily expansive. 
Stalemate at the border means lack of impetus, and trouble at the centre. 

The Western student wil usefully compare this with modern-Western 
conditions. Economic growth (itself a residue of imperial growth, resulting 
from ingenious and creative recasting of expansiveness when it proved no 
longer workable territorially) is considered to be indispensable to the modern 
West. Indeed the fact that nowadays it can no longer be taken for granted 
signals nothing less than that the modern phase of Western civilization is 
making room for a successor phase, of as yet unclear properties. 

In falling in with the classical imperial formula, Islamic authority has cast 
itself in the role of the upholder of the culture norm, i.e., the Islamic canon. 
It thus identifies, up to a point, with the absolute guideline upon which all 
entities constituting the empire should converge, so far as feasible. The 
staying power as well as the flexibility of this formula had been tested and 
proven during the millennia before Islam came to adopt it. Had the Middle 
East been able to keep the upper hand in its dealings with outside forces the 
way it did, for example, during the Crusades, the imperial formula might 
have lasted even longer than it did: till 1922 A.D., the end of the Ottoman 
empire. 


The northward move of the seat of Islamic authority, away from Medina, in 
conjunction with the adoption, mutatis mutandis, of the classical Middle-Eastern 
imperial formula, has had major unforeseeable implications. It has thrown the 
centre of Islam into a whirlpool of geopolitical forces, which were bound to toss 
it about any time it failed to keep adequate control over them. 

Two crucial historical facts, both briefly referred to before, will demonstrate 
this. One is the repeated shifts of the location of Islamic central authority: Damascus 
(Umayyads, 660-750 A.D.), Baghdad (‘Abbasids, 750-1258 A.D.), Istanbul (Otto- 
mans, 1453-1922 A.D.).*° The other, perhaps even more significant, is the endless 
fission affecting the empire and the ensuing proliferation of empire-like lesser 
realms. Among the noted examples are the Western ‘Umayyad realm in Spain, the 
successive independent dynasties in Iran, Mamluk power in Egypt, and the suc- 
cessive dynasties in various parts of the Maghrib. The latter two categories did 
maintain, off and on, tenuous relationships to central Ottoman power, but what 
was at stake therein was how to preserve optimal independence. 


22.C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Sociology of the Middle East; A Stocktaking and Inter- 
pretation, Leiden (Brill) 1971. 
23 Ottoman power in Anatolia goes back to before 1300 AD. 
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All this is very confusing, not just to the non-initiate, unless it is presented 
in its proper geopolitical framework. A somewhat lengthy parenthesis on this 
aspect of the matter is indispensable at this point. 

As stated, for any Arab who is not seafaring like the Kuwaitis used to be, 
there is only one direction that leads out of the trodden circuits of the 
nomadic cycle in the Arabian Peninsula: northward. Mecca used to be part of 
Middle-Eastern geopolitical space in a marginal manner, as an appendix. It 
was a significant stage on the Incense Road which connected Europe, through 
the central Levantine switchboard and along the Western reaches of the 
Peninsula, to South, South-east and East Asia. To a considerable extent, its 
regional role derived from its world role, rather than the other way around. 

In this connection it is a notable coincidence that once Islam enhanced its 
pilgrimage function over and above its enduring market function, the world 
(Islamic world, surely) perspective became further accentuated at the cost of 
the regional one. In its turn, oil has recently reinforced this pattern in a 
curious yet significant manner. The regional role of Sa‘udi Arabia depends to 
a critical extent on lavishness with give-aways from oil revenues.”* 

One can argue, then, that the northward leap was the way to demar- 
ginalize the Hijaz: geopolitically and, to an extent, also culturally and of 
course religiously. After all, the cultural pride of pre-Islamic days was a 
corollary to the necessary cultural self-sufficiency caused by relative isolation. 
But consider the consequences. 

For one thing, successful demarginalization as an opening game has in- 
exorably resulted in a significant degree of remarginalization as an end game. 
What has prevented the remarginalization becoming complete is the hajj, as 
described, and nowadays, in its own curious way, oil. Even as a centre of 
Islamic learning Mecca has certainly not been the pinnacle at al times. In all 
other respects, as discussed, the successful expansion of Islam has been 
centrifugal: first towards the Fertile Crescent and soon beyond. 

What is more, the movement has been such as to sweep the centre of 
gravitation of the Islamic polity along, until it broke up. Thus there has been, 
first, an imperial capital, situated in various locales in the course of time. This 
capital has tended to become surrounded by a variable number of lesser 
capitals bent upon shaking off their satellite status. Eventually the main 
capital has evaporated: 1922. What has remained was not so much a host of 
lesser capitals as a phenomenon in search of a new identity: the nation-state 
~ more exactly, a considerable number of nation-states - populated by 
Muslims and accordingly supposed to show an Islamic imprint one way or 
another. 

What had happened? Expanding northwards, the emergent Islamic polity 
has found itself catapulted into a geopolitical region that may have looked 
like no-man’s-land to the swiftly invading armies. But it was not quite that. 
It can perhaps be best described as a complex of axes or fields of tension. 
The tension results from expansive control of ‘living space’ exerted, by 
available means, out of nodal points as natural power centres. (See maps on 
p. 26-28). The classical Greek-Persian competition was one of its larger-scale 
features. The pattern has a way of repeating itself on lesser and lesser scales. 


24 It is curious to note how this broader perspective eludes even many a competent Western 
observer, from H. St. J. B. Philby, Arabia, London (Benn) 1930, to Georges de Bouteiller, 
L’Arabie Saoudite: Cité de Dieu, Cité des affaires, Puissance internationale, Paris (P. U. F.) 
1981. See also, e.g., Claude Feuillet, Le systéme Saoud, Apres l'Iran, | 'Arabie? Paris (Favre) 
1983. A better sense of perspective is shown in David Holden and Richard Johns, The House of 
Saud, London (Sidgwick and Jackson) 1981. 
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Primary and secondary geopolitical axes across Fertile Crescent 


As often as not, the central part of the Fertile Crescent, sealed off by in- 
accessible Kurdistan to the North and equally inaccessible desert to the 
South, is at stake. The Bosporus, the Levant, the plain to the West and the 
plateau to the East of Zagros, and the Nile delta are the main nodal points. 
The vicissitudes of the power games incessantly played out between them are, 
to a large extent, the determinants of where at a given moment the seat 
of empire will be located. In this regard Islamic authority has not changed 
the pre-existent pattern. 


The elaboration of Islam 


The circumstance that the expansion of Islam and the transfer of the seat of 
Islamic authority have occurred so early in its lifetime has perhaps contributed 
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more than anything else to the centrifugal tendencies discussed before. This can be 


shown in two respects. 


The codification of the Qur’4an has initiated the crystallization of Islamic doctrine 
into a full system of thought and action, fit to give mankind, notably its believing 
part, guidance in this world with a view to the hereafter. Still that which some have 
called, no doubt too romantically, a robust desert faith was hardly equipped to 
provide a complete frame of reference for belief and conduct. Less so, if the number 
and variety of believers was to grow from one place and period to the next. Life 
must be conducted - if you like, the time of waiting for the last judgment must be 
passed - in such a manner that the believer can look forward to his personal end 
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with confidence in divine forgiveness. In order that this be possible, Islam needed 
to be elaborated, into what then came to be seen as a full-fledged normative system. 

As it happened, the setting in which this crystallization-and-elaboration process 
took place was by no means ‘neutral’: no setting is. It did exert an impact. Damascus, 
where the ‘Umayyads settled, was on the Byzantine fringe. It proved to be a market- 
place of ideas. It was a meeting-point of Greek and Hellenic,” Judaic and Christian 


25 How deep all these influences have in effect reached is a debatable matter. G. E. von Grune- 
baum, Medieval Islam, Chicago (U.P.) 1946, p. 231, speaks of the relative lack of efficacy of 
the Greek heritage. Still, throughout his book there are references to Greek models. Mohammed 
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thought,*° of theology and philosophy, of science and mysticism, of law and 
literature. In Baghdad later on, conditions were comparable. 

The early dogmaticians-legists of Islam found themselves immersed in this 
exciting environment. Their initial response to it may well have been ambivalent, 
as is normal under such circumstances. In consolidating it they have succeeded in 
coupling a significant measure of open-mindedness to the pursuit of the Islamic 
specificity. 


To the Western student of Islam, its elaboration features as an issue for 
close scrutiny: primarily culture-historical and then perhaps dogmatic. To 
Muslims it seems to be much less of a debatable issue. Were they to rationalize 
why it is not - which of course they have no reason to do -, they might 
argue that for the elaboration of Islam to have availed itself of the scholastic 
methodology need not have any implications as regards substance. The matter 
of borrowings from Jewish and Christian sources in the Qur’an, and of an 
influence of Western thought in the elaboration of Islam, as so many qualms 
about the ‘originality’ of Islam - that is, of its claim to be neither a derivative, 
nor a comparable-and-competing one, but indeed the doctrine to crown all 
doctrines ~, is a preoccupation of non-Muslims for which Muslims have little 
use. In the case of the elaboration of Islam, a factor conducive to this dialogue- 
of-the-deaf may be the difference in felt affinity to the Western ideas that 
must have been floating around. The Westerner thinks he identifies with 
classical Greece. The Muslim thinks he preserved it in Damascus to hand it on 
(rather than back) in Spain.?’ 


The upshot is, primarily, an orderly set of ‘roots of the law’ - Qur’an, sunna, 
giyas (analogy), ijma‘ (consensus) - to which we shall have occasion to return. It 
serves as the firm basis for both discourse and conduct. What matters most, for 
present purposes, is the establishment of scholasticism as the pervasive characteristic 
of Islamic thought in organizing and using these sources. This feature is of indu- 
bitably Damascene origin. 

A comprehensive vision of reality is established, based on the axiom that the 
sources provide absolute, universal, ever relevant truth. It is up to the knowledgeable 
person to see that human conduct abide by it. Discourse, accordingly, is about the 
effectuation of pre-established relevancy: interpretation towards effectuation-as- 


Arkoun, in quoting this passage (Contribution 4 l’étude de l’humanisme arabe au IVe/Xe siécle, 
Miskawayh philosophe historien, Paris (Vrin) 1970, p. 144, jo. 148), uses it in support of an 
argument of his own, to the effect that Muslim authors, in eclectically and often tacitly quoting 
Greek and other materials, build them into a newly emerging, inherently consistent framework 
of distinctly Islamic imprint. 

26 For a comparison between the two religions as dogmatic systems see Louis Gardet et 
M.-M. Anawati, Introduction @ la théologie musulmane, Essai de théologie comparée, Paris 
(Vrin) 1948; J. Windrow Sweetman, Jslam and Christian Theology, A Study of the Inter- 
pretation of Theological Ideas in the Two Religions, London (Lutterworth) 1945, etc. For a 
comparison of the three monotheisms see F.E. Peters, Children of Abraham, Judaism, Christianity, 
Islam, Princeton (U.P.) 1982; A. J. Arberry, Religion in the Middle East, 2 vols., London 
(Cambridge U.P.) 1969. 

27 Islamic and Arab Contribution to the European Renaissance, Cairo (General Egyptian 
Book Organization, for National Committee for Unesco) 1977. Comp. Eugene A. Meyers, 
Arabic Thought and the Western World in the Golden Age of Islam, New York (Frederick 
Ungar) 1964. 
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application. Conduct, in its turn, is a matter of abiding by eternal truth-as-guideline, 
through implementation of the pertinent rule as specified with regard to the given 
momentary situation. 


Along with scholasticism, rationalism has become established as a notable 
feature of the Islamic climate of thought. It is fairly common, not just 
during specific periods, for Muslims to accentuate rationality, and accordingly 
find it accentuated in the sources, the Qur’an by no means excluded. Some 
interpreters will claim that this inclination bestows upon the Islamic tem- 
perament an element of humanism. They will then trace evidence and spell 
out implications in a number of directions. Yet whether this could warrant 
the tacitly implied comparison with humanism and its significance in Western 
civilization remains an open question: more so given the very different origin 
of humanism - not just rationalism but indeed paganism in the sense of near- 
atheistic sophisticated polytheism - in the West.28 After all, dogmaticism and 
philosophy have never been fully reconciled. 


The resulting system of elaboration of the sources is one of written commentary 
upon commentary. It is forever self-enlarging and self-refining, indeed self-clarifying. 
Nothing in it is ever lost as a matter of principle. Yet much can be taken for granted, 
to the point of being ignored or indeed forgotten for all practical purposes. This in 
turn leaves room in the margin for divergence to arise and play its role. Depending 
upon circumstances, it may wither away or be ironed out, or alternatively it may be 
institutionalized in such a manner as to either take the sting out of it (the case of 
the four official schools of law: madhab), or indeed to last as a festering sore, now 
latent, then acute (the case of the rift between Sunni and Shi‘i Islam).?? 


It is worth noting in parenthesis the implication of the fact that this 
pattern of ‘conduct according to guidelines’ can shape up in many different 
ways in practice. One readily envisages a typological range of variants running 
between two extreme positions. One, manifestly verkrampt, cannot make a 
single move without prior verification as to the pertinent rule. An example is 
given by Naipaul: the pathetic Malaysian girl who had to run back and forth 
to some all-knowing wizard hiding in the next room for an answer to every 
silly question he asked.°° The other, potentially rather more promising, is 
free on two counts, namely interpretation and actual conduct, for the simple 
reason that practically if not theoretically the system provides ample leeway. 
Here one encounters a perception rather than a notion, a practice rather than 
a principle of freedom, seldom adorned by the name. It may well elude the 


*8On philosophy comp. Richmond Walzer, ‘The Rise of Islamic Philosophy”, in J. Stewart- 
Robinson, ed., The Traditional Near East, Englewood Cliffs NJ (Prentice Hall) 1966, p. 147-64; 
Max Horten, Die Philosophie des Islam, Miinchen (Reinhart) 1923. Comp. A. J. Arberry, 
Revelation and Reason in Islam, London (Allen & Unwin) 1957. 

On humanism, see Marcel A. Boisard, L humanisme de I'Islam, Paris (Albin Michel) 1979; 
Mohammed Arkoun, Contribution a l'étude de l’humanisme arabe, 0.c. More on humanism in 
Lecture Three. 

29 The concern with sects and schisms has been such as to engender the institutionalization 
of a special field of interest in Islamic writing, from quite early on. One example available in 
translation is Muhammad b’Abdul Karim Shahrastani, Muslim Sects and Divisions, The Section 
on Muslim Sects in Kitab al-Milal wa 1-Nihal, London (Kegan Paul Int.) 1984. 

30 V. S. Naipaul, Among the Believers, An Islamic Journey, New York (Random House: 
Vintage) 1982. 
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Western observer, conditioned as he is to look for a parallel or equivalent to 
what is to him a Salient value signalled by a specific, central concept. Still, 
its significance should not be underrated. Less so if the practice of this free- 
dom would receive the support of ijtihad: considerate personal discretion. To 
this matter, a hot issue precisely in the present perspective, we shall return in 
due course. 

What remains to be noted is that the elaboration of Islam gives evidence of the 
centrifugal nature of its expansion in yet another way. Elaborated, it can no longer 
rate as an Arabian religion. Ineluctably and lastingly couched in the Arabic medium, 
it yet reaches beyond Arabia. Dogmatically speaking this is how it should be. 
Muhammad’s prophetic mission, though first addressing the Arabs of his place 
and time in their own tongue, is announced to be intended for mankind at large, of 
all times henceforth. The elaboration of Islam helps accentuate this. 

There is also an obverse link between the elaboration of Islam and its centrifugal 
expansion: the former, apart from following from the latter, sustains it, indeed, 
renders it feasible. Dogmatically, Islam is elaborated as a world religion, not just an 
Arab religion. At the same time, scholasticism provides Islam with protection from 
the hazards of centrifugality. A scholastic doctrine is a relatively fool-proof, fail- 
safe instrument even for do-it-yourself purposes. It leaves latitude for day-to-day 
coping with issues emerging, without inviting arbitrary fiddling with basics: whether 
rational-critical (think of Bible critique) or of other kinds. 

An added safeguard is, no doubt, that these basics appear as layered. The 
identification of the four roots of the law as one coherent set amounts to a 
particularly solid structure. Its core is so well-protected that the lack of a 
ready answer to the obvious question who are to constitute the consensus and 
how it is to be identified, does not appear as a major hazard. 

Within such a framework, a more or less centralized, more or less hierar- 
chical, clerical-juridical apparatus is feasible, but it is not indispensable. Like- 
wise, centres of learning can afford to be scattered. Where higher authority 
happens to be required for casuistic decision-making in particularly tricky 
situations, it can be resorted to, in a strictly occasional manner. No better 
pattern to bolster a self-sustaining and self-expanding entity on its path 
across space and through time. 


Outlying Islam 


As stated, summary presentations of Islam labour under the difficulty of keeping 
track of its history beyond the first decade or two. On top of this they face 
problems when trying to account for what one may perhaps call ‘outlying Islam.*! 


31 The Brittanica Book of the Year 1979, Chicago (U.P.) 1979, gives the following figures 
concerning the distribution, world-wide, of Muslims: 


North & Central America, West Indies 291.200 
South-America 324.500 
USSR & Western Europe 8.041.000 
Asia 402.404.000 
Africa 134.877.000 
Oceania, Australia, New-Zealand 87.000 

546.025.000 
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For example, to the awareness of many an islamologist Indonesia, the largest 
national bloc of Muslims (well over 100 million) is virtually non-existent. | 

The Middle East, from the Khyber Pass to the Atlantic coast, and the heartlands 
in its centre, attract so much attention, these days, and indeed there is so much to 
tell about them, that one is out of breath by the time one should be ready to look 
further around. 

Not that one would be instantly called to task by those thus risking to be short- 
changed in the narrative. As discussed, they too tend to look upon the heartlands of 
Islam as the ‘navel of the world’ (to use a distinctly non-Islamic, Javanese expression). 

There is a large Muslim population in the Indian subcontinent. It is cut up by 
state boundaries that have come into being as a result of struggles in which Muslim 
self-assertion played a visible part. The expression of Muslim identity is qualified 
by the felt need to dissociate from polytheists of many feathers. It is complicated 
by the difficulties encountered in attempting to let it shape up as unity.*? 

This Muslim population is not normally considered as outlying. One reason may 
be that India, or at least part of it, has seen the concluding act in the spread of 
Islam on the wings of conquest. There may be further reasons as well. For one thing, 
there is a manifest Iranian cultural impact which somehow contributes to linking 
Indian Islam to that of the heartlands. More importantly, Islamic discourse in the 
Indian subcontinent has tended, at times, to interact with that in the heartlands 
(Egypt, Greater Syria, the Arabian Peninsula). There is, for example, evidence 
about mutual influencing between 19th-century reformists or modernizers. More 
recently, the ‘fundamentalist’ writer Maulana Maudoodi, of Lahore, has become a 
best-selling author, in Arabic translation, among Egyptian advocates and activists 
of Islamic resurgence. 


For as long as it has been part of the realm of Islam (711-1492 A.D.) 
Spain, far from having to be counted as outlying, has featured as an integral- 
yet-countervailing element, never directly obedient to the seat of authority 
in the Mashriq (lit. ‘levant’: the Near East). It has been fully part to the 
blossoming of Islamic civilization in all aspects and has significantly con- 
tributed to it. Besides, the intellectual climate of Spain has been a major 


However, the 15th edition of the Encyclopaedia Brittanica (1975) gives an estimate of 600 min. 
In its turn, The Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, London (Stacey Internat.) 1977, states: ‘There 
exists today a world Muslim community about 700 million strong (some Muslim agencies 
put the number at around 800 million)”. On the authority of the Jiddah Institute of Islamic 
Studies, Habib Boularés, L Islam, o.c., p. 25, gives a figure of no less than 950 million. 

These divergences are disconcerting to say the least. No doubt difficulties of counting are a 
factor at play. Whether they are the only, or even the main factor is anybody’s guess. 

Comp. also Richard Weekes, Muslim Peoples, A World Ethnographic Survey, Westport 
(Greenwood) 1978. 

32 To the history of the partition of India and Pakistan has been added that of Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. The Muslim population remaining in India, moreover, is scattered over several 
concentration areas in the North, West, and East. Comp. Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, The Muslim 
Community of the Indo-Pakistan Subcontinent, The Hague (Mouton) 1962; Aziz Ahmad, 
Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan, London (Oxford U.P.) 1967; L. Binder, Religion and 
Politics in Pakistan, Berkeley (Univ. of California Press) 1961. See also Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Modern Islam in India, A Social Analysis, London (Gollancz) 1946. 
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factor triggering the impetus for Western Europe to move out of its mediaeval 
culture phase into the Renaissance.*> _ 

The Balkans again cannot be considered as outlying. Close to Istanbul, part 
of the area had in fact been taken prior to the capital itself. Torn between 
an eastward and a westward orientation, the Ottomans have tended to treat 
it as a backyard. It served as a reservoir of manpower which, through remark- 
able processing, was systematically integrated into the state apparatus, to the 
point of constituting its backbone in certain respects, especially militarily 
(the Janissaries). 


Looking away from Europe and further around, one can draw a wide circle, 
clockwise. The present-day orbit of Islam includes the increasingly important 
Muslim population of the Central-Asian republics of the Soviet Union; scattered 
Muslim communities in China,®> not just in its Central-Asian corner; minorities in 
Indo-China and the Philippines; the overwhelming majority of the Indonesians;*° 
communities along the African East coast, in the Sahara, and in the northern and 
middle reaches of West Africa.>” 

What the outlying entities share in common is that none of them,except Turkestan, 
has been conquered for Islam militarily. Everywhere, the spread of the faith has 
been a gradual process, often compared with an oil stain. It has been devoid, I 
repeat, of centrally guided missionary strategy. The Western student tends to look 
for the equivalent to the professional missionary but he is hard put to trace more 
than a distant semblance. For example, a budding community of Muslims may call in 
a prayer leader (imam) who will double up in a few more religious capacities and 
earn his living in yet another manner. 


33In ’Transferts de cultures au Maghreb’’, Politique Etrangére 1971, p. 608f., J.-P. Charnay 
quotes two authors who suggest that rather than being conquered by Islam, Spain has attracted 
it: a curious footnote to the problem, raised before, about Islam’s appeal to non-Muslims. They 
are: Ignacio Olagiie, Les Arabes n’ont jamais envahi l’Espagne, Paris (Flammarion) 1969; 
Juan Goytisolo, Don Julian, Paris (Gallimard: NRF) 1971. 

The standard literature does not share this premiss. Comp. E. Lévi-Provengal, La civilisation 
arabe en Espagne, Paris (G. P. Maisonneuve) 1948; W. Montgomery Watt and Pierre Cachia, 
A History of Islamic Spain, Chicago (Aldine) 1965. 

34 Vincent Monteil, Les Musulmans soviétiques, Paris (Seuil) 1957. H. Carrére d’Encausse, 
L’empire éclaté, Paris (Flammarion) 1979, Engl. transl. Decline of an Empire, The Soviet 
Socialist Republics in Revolt, Slough (Newsweek) 1982. Shirin Akiner, Islamic Peoples of the 
Soviet Union, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul) 1982.M. Rywkin, Moscow's Muslim Challenge, 
Soviet Central Asia, Armonk NY (Sharpe) 1982. A. Benniasen and M. Broxup, The Islamic 
Threat to the Soviet State, New York (St. Martin’s Press) 1983. 

35 Raphael Israeli, Muslims in China, A Study in Cultural Confrontation, London (Curzon) 
1978. On p. 42 the author deals specifically with the question that intrigues us here, how it is 
that as a decentralized institutional religion Islam in China proves so strong and enduring. See 
also Marie-Ange Donzé et Claude Sauvageot, “Entre Mao et Mahomet”, Jeune Afrique 993, 
16 jan. 1980. 

36C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in Post-colonial Indonesia, The Hague 
(van Hoeve) 1958. B.J. Boland, The Struggle of Islam in Modern Indonesia, The Hague (Nij- 
hoff) 1971. C.K. Nicholson, The introduction of Islam into Sumatra and Java, A Study in 
Cultural Change (Ph.D. thesis Syracuse U.) 1965. 

37 J. Spencer Trimingham, Islam in West Africa, Oxford (Clarendon) 1959; id., Islam in 
East Africa, Oxford (Clarendon) 1964. Vincent Monteil, L ‘Islam Noir, Paris (Seuil) 1964. 
I. M. Lewis, ed., Islam in Tropical Africa, London (Oxford U.P.) 1966. 
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The role and circumstances of each of these groups differ from those of the 
next. Each finds itself in a specific field of tension, between the Islamic doctrine 
of the sources and textbooks, and the cultural, social and political specificities of 
their immediate surroundings. This is traditionally the case, and it is manifest also 
in current sociocultural change.*® It is commonly assumed that this puts them in a 
different position than the Muslims of the heartlands. We shall have occasion, in 
Lecture Five, to ask whether this is correct. 

In this age of forced and voluntary migrations, it is proper to discern something 
like an outer ring even beyond what we have just called ‘outlying Islam’. There is 
nowadays a growing presence of Muslims in parts of the world no Muslim would 
ever dream of identifying with the dar al-Islam: the abode, orbit of Islam. 

Migrant workers from Turkey and the Maghrib have, during the days of the 
great wealth, flocked in large numbers to the industrial economies of Western 
Europe.*’ Many try to hang on now that the going is less good, because it is still 


38 Philip H. Stoddard, David C. Cutheld, Margaret W. Sullivan, eds., Change in the Muslim 
World, Syracuse NY (U.P.) 1981. 

39 Hamza Boubakeur, the Rector of the Islamic Institute of the Mosque of Paris, sets the 
number of Muslims in Europe at about 15 million, or about 3% of the total population. He 
offers the following break-down: 


Country Number of Muslims Percentage of 
in thousands total population 

European part of Turkey 4.500 95 
Greece 120 1.4 
Bulgaria 100 1.1 
Romania 30(?) 2 
Yugoslavia 2.700 13 
Albania 1.350 51 
European part of USSR 4.000 23 
Finland 1 1 
France 2.000 4.5 
West Germany 1.300 2.1 
Rest of Europe 10 — 
Total 16.111 3 


Source: H. Boubakeur, “Mohammedaner in Frankreich” in Wolfgang Slim Freund, hrsg., 
Gastarbeiter, Neustadt (Arca) 1980, p. 179. The figure for the rest of Europe seems low. For 
the Netherlands alone, the 1983 estimate by the Directorate for Minorities’ Welfare stands at 
300.000, or 2.5% of total population. Comp. Religieuze voorzieningen voor ethnische minder- 
heden in Nederland (Religious Provisions for Ethnic Minorities in the Netherlands), Rijswijk 
(Ministerie voor Welzijn, Volksgezondheid en Cultuur) 1983. 

For comparison, I quote a more accurate-looking list, which begins by stating that “The 
total number of Muslims in Europe is estimated at over 23 million, of which nearly 18 million 
are in Eastern Europe and just over 5.5 million in Western Europe”. 

The following is the complete listing of Muslim population figures with the relevant year in 
parenthesis: 


Albania 1.750.00 ( — ) 
Austria 70.00 (1980) 
Belgium 250.000 (1980) 
Bulgaria 750.000 (1978) 
Denmark 30.000 (1981) 
Finland 1.500 ( — ) 
France 2.000.000 (1979) 
German Democratic Republic 15.000 (1980) 
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better than back home. In the process, they gather growing families around them- 
selves. Expatriate intellectuals from all over the world of Islam (and many other 
countries in addition) have found a haven for fitting work and appropriate livelihood 
in the West: the ‘brain drain’.*° 

All these people face problems of association and of identity one way or another. 
For many of them, Islam is a ready means of identification, besides or indeed 
rather than nationality. Whether or not these individual stirrings will sort any 
ulterior, cumulative effect remains to be seen. 


The unity of the umma 


The unity of the umma, to conclude, must not be conceived in the modern- 
Western manner, as a matter of organizational cohesion first and foremost.** It is, 
rather, a matter of a network of networks, indeed of occasional ‘networking’ 
(horrible term) in the active sense.*” | 

It is also a matter of recognizability - or again in the occasional and active 
sense, recognition. Not primarily formal-categorical recognition in view of ensuing 
rights and responsibilities; but interactive, personal recognition in terms of effective 
affinity. Americans abroad (rather than in the USA) appear to cherish mutual 
recognition in a similar manner. It is a mutual identification, in light of something 
which, at the time and place of the encounter, proves a significant common bond. 

Such recognition may well be a multilevel affair. It may occur at the level of 
dogmatic views held or religious obligations performed, or, alternatively or in 
addition, at the level of islamized local cult or practice. If ‘official’ religion is an 
obvious common bond, ‘folk’ religion, though allegedly more localized, neet not 
necessarily cause estrangement. Saints will be saints, baraka: supernatural power, 


German Federal Republic 1.700.000 (1980) 
Greece 140.000 (1981) 
Hungary 30.000 ( — ) 
Italy 180.000 (1979) 
Netherlands 280.000 (1980) 
Norway 12.000 (1979) 
Poland 15.000 ( — ) 
Portugal 30.000 ( — ) 
Romania 35.000 (1975) 
Spain 15.000 (1980) 
Sweden 25.000 (1979) 
Switzerland 55.000 (1980) 
USSR (European part only) 11.500.000 (1979) (all USSR: 43.500.000) 
United Kingdom 800.000 (1980) 
Yugoslavia 3.800.000 (1979) 


Source: News of Muslims in Europe 12, Birmingham (Centre for the Study of Islam and Christen- 


Muslim Relations) Jan. 1982. I have to thank dr. Derek Hopwood, Oxford, for this information. 


40 On the situation in North-America, comp. Earle H. Waugh, Baha Abu-Laban, Regula 
B. Qureshi, eds., The Muslim Community in North America, Edmonton (The University of 
Alberta Press) 1983. 

41 Gustave E. von Grunebaum, ed., Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, Chicago (U.P.) 
1955, Pt. II, IV. 

42 L. Lipnack and I. Stamps, Networking, The First Report and Directory, Garden City 
NY (Doubleday) 1982. 
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blessing, is baraka. Anyway recognition is a matter of singling out the minimal 
symptom having the maximal significance. On its strength, much is possible yet 
little becomes obligatory. 

What has not proven possible, hitherto, is the institutional unification of the 
umma, as what should then perhaps turn out, inevitably, to be an Islamic body 
politic. A beckoning prospect to certain Muslims, it remains below the horizon to 
most. Mostly, people thinking about an Islamic body politic will assume a given 
state to be its natural frame of reference. They limit themselves, for no dogmatically 
valid reason, to a segment of the wmma, selected because one happens to be part of 
it 

Recognition is enhanced by a conducive setting. Outside of the ‘realm of Islam’ 
any encounter situation as such will do. Within, it is a matter of culture and lifestyle: 
up to a point. Given the spread of Islam, the umma partakes in many cultures: 
whether on its own terms as it theoretically should, or otherwise. Indeed there 
exists a part or aspect of culture or lifestyle which recurs, recognizably, throughout 
the umma, serving as a common orientation. Common cultic elements, such as 
salat and Qur’an recital, apart, it appears to be largely a matter of symbolism, 
aural as well as visual. The symbols used may well be the same either way. The 
endlessly repeated name of God, Allah, is perhaps the most outstanding example, 
certainly of late: but it is one out of many.“ 

Curiously the modern mass media prove perfectly amenable to furthering the 
visibility - and some will hope, the impact - of this symbolism as creating an 
atmosphere in which recognition and ensuing solidarity between Muslims will be 
enhanced. 

Every time I return to Cairo I expect to see, on one of the tall buildings on 
Midan Tahrir carrying gaudy neon advertisements for cigarettes, watches, and 
airlines, a huge green neon sign that reads ‘“‘Allah’’. If and when it ever appears - as 
it already does on some high-rise apartment buildings -, some will wonder whose 
money paid for it and why; some will rate its appearance as propitious; some will 
deem it ominous; few will consider it significant. 


43 Ever since the Ottoman empire was dissolved, 1922, there has been a somewhat nostalgic 
longing for the reconstruction of organizational Islamic unity. It has been embodied in various 
initiatives and movements, invariably dubbed ‘panislamic’ by Western observers. Another name 
is ‘califate movement’. This kind of movements and those in favour of establishing Islamic 
states here and there are two very different expressions of the same organizational concern. Too 
little study has been devoted to this concern as such. Upon closer inspection it turns out that it 
does not necessarily reflect an essential ingredient of the Islamic bent of mind. We have seen 
that there exists a traditional ambiguity as between the drive toward overall organization and 
the readiness and ability to dispense with it. Therefore, an adequate explanation of the recent 
organizational drives may have to take into account the impact of and the response to the West 
with its inherent need to maximize organization, notably in statehood. Comp. T.C. Young, 
‘‘Pan-islamism in the modern world: solidarity and conflict among Muslim countries”, in J. H. 
Praetor, ed., Islam and the International Relations, New York (Praeger) 1965, p. 194-218. For 
an intriguing theoretical discussion of the ambivalence between statehood and the countervailing 
tendency, comp. Gilles Deleuze et Felix Guattari, Capitalisme et schizophrénie, Mille plateaux, 
Paris (Minuit) 1980, Ch. 12, 13. 

44M. Piamenta, Islam in Everyday Arabic Speech, Leiden (Brill) 1979; id., The Muslim 
Conception of God and Human Welfare in Everyday Arabic Speech, Leiden (Brill) 1983: 
O. Petit, Présence de l'Islam dans la langue arabe, Paris (A. Maisonneuve) 1982. 
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LECTURE TWO 


THE GOD-TO-MAN RELATIONSHIP: 
REVELATION AS NORM 


We have shown him (man) the way, whether he is 
thankful or not. 


Qur'an 76:3 

It is the truth that comes from your Lord. Let then he 
who wills believe in it, and let him who wills reject it. 
Qur’an 18:29 


Revelation as prophecy 


Islam, alike Judaism and Christianity before it, is a monotheistic religion of 
revelation. The believer stands in a relation to God Who Has Revealed Himself to 
him, through a medium He has provided (“‘chosen’’) for the purpose. 

The Islamic creed consists of four elements, wrapped up in a two-term statement 
and a preface. One is monotheism: /a ilaha illa ‘llah: there is no god but God. The 
second is conveying the revelation: wa Muhammad rasul Allah: and Muhammad is 
God’s envoy. The third, implied in the second, is the revelation proper, as occurring 
through the chosen medium, God’s envoy: rasuil. The fourth is the belief relation- 
ship between God and man, expressed in the self-reflecting statement ashhadu 
annahu: I witness that, with which the believer prefaces his recital of the creed.’ 

The construct is clear and simple. There exists a dyad consisting of God and man. 
At issue in it is their distinctness vis-a-vis one another: link as rift or rift as link.” 
In Islam, it carries mainly two labels, namely ‘creation’ and ‘revelation’. An addi- 
tional one is ‘final judgment’, doomsday. In terms of its significance to man, 
revelation is central: without it, the other two could not concern him. It is therefore 
in order first to consider revelation and what is revealed. 

Revelation is the critical moment in, and of, human existence. This refers equally 
to Muhammad as its bearer and to mankind as its addressee. It has two aspects: 
its vehicle and its substance. These two distinctions have obvious significance, as we 
shall have occasion to elaborate. Yet they are subsidiary to the central consideration, 
namely that God speaks to man: revelation as impact. 


1 A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, Its Genesis and Historical Development, Cambridge 
(U.P.) 1932; Osman Yahia, ‘“‘Aspects intérieurs de l’Islam”’, in J.-P. Charnay, ed., Normes et 
valeurs dans | Islam contemporain, o.c., p. 19 ff. 

2 This is the occasion for a few general references: Ignaz Goldziher, Vorlesungen, 0.c.; 
A. S. Tritton, Muslim Theology, London (Luzac) 1947; Parviz Morewedge, ed., Islamic Philo- 
sophical Theology, Albany NY (S.U.N.Y.) 1975. 
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The life (stra) of Muhammad? can be more usefully compared, by the 
Western student, with that of Saint Paul than with that of Christ. The tempta- 
tion is of course to compare Muhammad with Christ, as both have bequeathed 
a religion to humanity. Yet, perhaps on this account, such comparison 
usually labours under apologetic overtones. Its aim is not really to achieve a 
better understanding of each figure as seen in the light of similarities and 
dissimilarities, but rather to vindicate one and reject the other, on the strength 
of differences identified notwithstanding similarities. This is only proper. 
Each of them invites belief, not comparison. Still, where clarification through 
comparison is sought, comparison between Muhammad and Paul, prophet and 
apostle respectively, may render better service. 

What the two share in common is crucial to each: indeed it makes him 
into what he is to the believer. The lives of both are marked by the dramatic 
breakthrough of the divine: the sudden turning-point caused, literally, by 
divine calling. 

Does this make for a broken biography? Surely what has happened before 
the calling is significant only as a prelude. It does matter, of course, that in 
neither case the prelude is a story of failure. Rather it is one of lack of 
fulfilment by success achieved. Life as mission begins, suddenly and then at 
full blast, as of the moment of conversion. Again it is not insignificant that, 
then, it isan uphill struggle first and foremost, crowned by eventually dawning 
SUCCESS. 

Still, this is not a matter of a clear break in terms of biography. Rather it 
is a clear break in a human life, reflecting as a watershed in the biography 
concerned. The biography is styled in its light, both as regards the period 
leading up to it and the one following afterwards: anticipation retrospectively 
described for the former, and glorious fulfilment - even in occasional adversi- 
ty -for the latter. The prophet or apostle, as the subject of faithful biography, 
is what the outsider-observer may be inclined to call a cultural hero in Car- 
lyle’s sense. Any detail recorded is significant for the mission. At this point, 
however, the comparison ends. Both Muhammed’s inspired statements and 
Saint Paul’s letters are read as scripture; but after all, Paul stands in the shade 
of Christ. As a missionary, he could still invite some comparison with Muham- 
mad; as a transmitter, he is more akin to the body of elaborators, some 
famous, many anonymous, of Damascus and Baghdad. 


The turning point in Muhammad’s life is marked by the command igra’: recite, 
pronounce, addressed at him. (The word Quran: recited text, has the same root). 
This command changes him abruptly from a seeker after enlightenment who has 
gone into retreat, into a confident conveyor, at once passive and active, of divine 
revelation. 


That such a person will encounter disbelief as a normal reaction is self- 
evident to anyone but himself. It has taken the instant faith of a motherly 
wife, an uncle ~ traditionally trusted figure -, and a few more or less marginal 
types to provide an initial response enabling him to survive the shock of 
divine election. 

We shall not pursue the matter of response here, beyond underscoring 
that throughout, in the history of the Prophet as in that of Islam, the message 


3Régis Blachere, Le probléme de Mahomet, Paris (P.U.F.) 1952. W. Montgomery Watt, 
Muhammad, Prophet and Statesman, London (Oxford U.P.) 1961. See also F. Rahman, Prophecy 
in Islam, Philosophy and Orthodoxy, London (Allen & Unwin) 1958. 
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stands as the one face of a coin to its reception as the other. There exists 
a mutuality of sorts between them: but the primacy of the former precludes 
mutual conditioning as a matter of principle. The next Lecture will be given 
up to the response aspect. 


The meaning of revelation 


Before considering the content or substance of the revelation, i.e., the message 
revealed, it is in order to consider the significance of revelation as such.* 

The concept of revelation connotes a full vision of reality, not as chaos but as 
cosmos.° As a cosmology, it discerns a divine and a human order, aspect, or di- 
mension: to the point of postulating a relation -- rift and link at once - between 
them. What is first discerned in a fundamental way is subsequently rejoined: 
virtually so rather than effectively, i.e., to the extent of undoing the initial dis- 
tinction. Revelation is the act of virtual rejoining. 


The distinction of a divine vis-a-vis a human order of existence is, for all 
practical purposes, a basic presupposition. It hardly ever shapes up explicitly 
and dramatically as a radical break in reality: the way it does, for example, 
in Christianity (namely in the concept of original sin). It does feature, however, 
in a more ‘structural’ way. 

Given the dyadic nature of the construct at play, there are three conceivable 
variants; there exist instances of all three. One is the attempt to account for 
the break, or rather its implications or symptoms: rift-as-link or link-as-rift. 
In other words, the problem of the relationship across the rift yet marked by 
it. Revelation, here being discussed, is one case in point. Creation, to be dis- 


4 Terminologically speaking, the notion of revelation is suspended somewhere in between, 
on the one hand, the terms qur‘an: reading and dikr: recital, and on the other, aya: token. 
The former look, so to speak, from God to man, and the latter vice versa. The revelation is, 
necessarily, where the two perspectives meet. All terms are entirely Qur’anic. What they also 
share in common is an incidental or occasional denotation. This is in line with the historically 
piecemeal nature of the revelatory process, both in the Muhammadan prophecy and in the 
sequence of prophetic missions culminating in him. Its ultimate meaning is that the revelation 
as a whole, one manifest phenomenon or entity, is merely implicit in the scattered array of its 
instances: it can only be postulated, as a matter of aggregative accumulation in effect. This 
in turn evokes the nature of the revelation as a process or procedure in and by itself: a matter 
of concern to both the Prophet Muhammad and those whom he addressed (Q.25:32). This is 
no minor matter: the revelation remains, after all, God’s secret - a significant inner contra- 
diction or ambivalence. The historical fact of the Prophet’s instrumentality does not make the 
least difference in its regard. Conversely, the fact that the codification of the Qur’an is emphatic- 
ally counted as a matter of later historical accident, is by no means insignificant in this same 
connection. 

On this account, the concept of revelation shares a basic theological- ontological ambivalence 
with the other two key concepts we review in this Lecture, namely khalq: creation, and tauh id: 
unicity. Each focusses the rift that links God to man - or, if you prefer, the link that separates 
man from God - in its own manner. Tauhid stands to one extreme, as a strictly theocentric 
perspective. (There is, significantly, no matching notion to provide the strictly anthropocentric 
perspective. For a substitute, there is shari‘a.) The other two terms focus on the relationship 
that is strung across the rift of essential difference. Revelation stands for an angle of approach 
approximating the theocentric perspective, creation for one that is rather more anthropocentric, 
in the sense of taking man into account more effectively. This double-pair conceptual construct 
is of crucial significance for the basic frame of reference of Islam. 

5 G. van der Leeuw, Phadnomenologie der Religion, Tiibingen (Mohr) 1933. 
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cussed presently, is another.® A second way - considering the matter from the 
divine end, so to speak - is tauhid,’ a notion of divine unity extending far 
beyond the postulate of monotheism in confrontation to the polytheistic 
world view, never broken at any one point, of what some Western scholars 
call ‘the natural religions’. (These are by themselves of little concern to 


6 The concept xhalq: the act of creation, is solidly Qur’anic (2:164; 40:57: 47:3), as are 
derivatives such as khalig: Creator (6:102), and equivalent names of God. God is the creator 
of everything; God is the only Creator. 

Rational elaboration of the notion is immediately concerned with the very essence of 
divinity, as a matter of eternity versus temporality. It is a choice area of common, not seldom 
interactive (al-Ghazzali!) concern between dogmatics, mysticism and philosophy. (The reader 
will readily find a convenient entry into classical writing on the subject in the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, sv. khalk.) 

This elaboration deals with modalities and implications, more or less interchangeably. It 
shapes up, inevitably, in some ambivalences. One, already mentioned, runs between rift and 
link. Another, in envisaging Creator vis-a-vis creature, runs between dominance and succour. 
A third runs between atomism or occasionalism as an assertion of divine omnipotence and 
divine custom as warranting a human experience of continuity. To the extent this amounts to 
the repudiation of causality (Majid Fakhry, Islamic Occasionalism, And its Critique by Averroés 
and Aquinas, London (Allen & Unwin) 1958), it is a concern likely to challenge philosophers 
first and foremost. Still, it has occupied the Ash‘arites as well as Ghazzali. 

The spread effect of this basic notion is far-reaching and multidimensional. For one thing, 
it finds an endless, subtly varied echo in the 99 names of God. Each and everyone is a case of 
specific spelling out of one perceived aspect of the relation bridging the rift between Creator 
and creature. 

In their turn, many of these have each its implications for the obverse perspective, of creature 
vis-a-vis Creator. Salient examples are the response, in terms of free will (ikhtiyar, a term of 
Maturidi) or ‘acquired’ acts (kasb, a term of al-Ash‘ari)), to divine omnipotence, and the 
human responsibility presupposed in the accounting, at the Last Judgment, of human conduct 
as countervailing divine predestination. 

The nexus ensuing from ‘creation’ is the fountainhead of Islam as a system, first of thought 
and then of conduct. Its further elaboration can be said, in overly schematic way, to bifurcate 
according to whether it is elected to pursue the matter in terms of divine absoluteness and/or 
supremacy, or in terms of the believer’s proper response thereto. The former is the road of 
tauh id, the latter that of shari‘a. 

7 The term tauhid is of particular interest to the present effort to discern a pattern of basic 
conceptualization underneath the thesaurus (combinatoire in the terminology of Moncef Chelli, 
La parole arabe, Une théorie de la relativité des cultures, 0.c.) of technical vocabulary. 

It is, curiously, not a Qur’anic term. Still its salience is equally manifest as the overload of 
meaning it carries. From early on, it has been the term to sum up the monotheistic core of the 
Islamic creed. So much so that in naming the discipline of dogmatics or theology, ‘ilm al- 
kalam and ‘ilm al-tauhid are fully interchangeable. Any exercise in spelling out the substance 
of the creed will start out from this notion as its firm point of departure. The encounter between 
Islam, Christianity and Hellenism is bound to focus upon it; so does the emergence and resolution 
of dogmatic dispute among Muslims. Comp. A. J. Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, 0.c., p. 2. 
Hence versions of the creed (‘agida) such as those of Abu Hanifa, as well as dogmatic treatises 
and compendia on sects such as those by al-Ash‘ari. References to these and further classical 
authors are provided by Wensinck, o.c., and furthermore by Louis Gardet et M.-M. Anawati, 
Introduction a la théologie musulmane, Essai de théologie de comparée, o.c. Comp. also J. 
Windrow Sweetman, Islam and Christian Theology, 0.c.; Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma, A 
Source-critical Study, Cambridge (U.P.) 1981. 

The confusing wealth of meaning is summed up, exasperatingly rather than felicitously, in 
the Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam, edited by H. A. R. Gibb end J. H. Kramers, Leiden (Brill) 
1953, as follows - 

But unity is far from being a simple idea; it may be internal or external; it may mean that 

there is no other god except Allah, who has no partner (sharik); it may mean that Allah is a 

Oneness in himself; it may mean that he is the only being with real or absolute existence 
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Muslims, except to those listing false faiths.) We shall return to tauhid present- 
ly.® The third way - considering the matter in the obverse direction, from the 
human angle - is the God-inspired prophetic concern with the actual state 
of mankind being at loggerheads with man’s real mission in life. This is yet 
another matter to which we must return in due course, more so as what 
begins as prophetic concern turns out eventually to be any and every Muslim’s 
concern. 

To avoid misunderstanding on the part of Western observers, it may help 
to remark that revelation is not reconciliation in the essential sense attached 
to the term when applied to Christ. Given an appreciation of the rift per se 
as the central problem, Christ’s mission of redemption is to heal it. Prophecy 
in the Islamic sense bridges the rift. Presupposing the rift, it aims at over- 
coming its lethal effect for man. It turns rift into link, substituting attunement 
for contrast. If the universe is not whole, it is not completely broken either. 


To Islam revelation is an ongoing, in the sense of repetitive, proposition. It 
accompanies mankind throughout its existence, from Adam, first man and first 
prophet, onward. Time and again God reveals Himself to a particular community 
at a particular time and place through a particular chosen vehicle: the prophet 
specific to a given situation. The standard listing of prophets includes a number of 
Old-Testament names and, from the New Testament, ‘Isa: Jesus. 


Such misunderstandings as occur, on this account, between Jews and 
Christians on the one hand and Muslims on the other are of two kinds. First, 
it is a standard Islamic claim that the revelatory messages of the earlier 
prophets have been tampered with beyond recognition by the believers 
concerned. Even the most liberal Bible critique is not instantly ready to con- 
cede such allegations wholesale. Secondly, what to Muslims is the recognition 
of Christ is to Christians a misrepresentation of essentials. The reason is that 
Muslims are unconcerned about the issue, in the Christian perception of 
reality, to which Christ is understood to be the answer: the existential need 
to mend the ontological rift. 


(al-haqq), all other beings having merely a contingent existence; it may even be developed 

into a pantheistic assertion that Allah is all. 

It may help to realize that this proliferation of meanings ensues from attempts at rational 
elaboration in either an exclusive or an inclusive sense. The latter is perhaps originally subsidiary 
to the former, as a category of monotheistic theology. Yet it has soon enough become its full- 
fledged logical counterpart, as a category of rational ontology. One surmises that nothing could 
have furthered the emergence of this ambivalence so much as the extremes of rationalism to 
which the Mu‘tazila have carried monotheism as theology, by sacrificing the recognition of 
divine qualities (sifat) on the altar of divine unicity (tauh id). 

Monotheism thus carried to its ultimate consequences connotes an instant and ruthless 
desacralisation of the universe of human experience. To the extent its meaning or sense to man 
was seen to be signalled, however dimly, in and by its very sacredness, this poses most funda- 
mental problems. As a result man faces a dilemma, between writing off reality as meaningless, 
or re-attributing a novel meaning to it. 

The former road, staying shy of abnegation of reality (Weltverneinung) in the manner of 
Indian notions such as maya, reduces the world to being a matter of negative instrumentality. 
It is that which is to be overcome on the path towards mystical union. The latter turns it into 
a positive prerequisite for eternal bliss, to be eventually vindicated (rather than overcome) in 
the heavenly order: the universe as the object of due islamization. 

These are the two roads of Islamic civilization, the two variants of the set of co-ordinates of 
any Islamic lifestyles. 

8 T. B. Irving, ‘‘God’s Oneness’’, Studies in Islam 1, 1964, p. 61-70. 
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Note the inherently occasional, particularistic nature of the chain of revelation 
thus conceived. What discerns Muhammad’s prophethood from that of his pre- 
decessors is that, over and above reflecting the occasionalistic perception of prophecy 
as recurrent - a specific message at a specific time and place to a specific ‘people’ -, 
it assumes universalistic proportions. 

Muhammad’s prophecy is postulated to be the culmination of the prophecy 
that has been occurring intermittently during the lifetime of mankind. It addresses 
the Arabs in such a manner that its Arabic, far from being coincidental, is a miracle.” 
It is ‘untranslatable’. Divine language as universal language: the Qur’an is not 
‘created’ - not even the copy you hold in your hand. Handling it requires special 
care. Beyond the Arabs of his time, Muhammad’s prophethood addresses mankind. 

In this capacity it is clearly not just another instalment in the ongoing sequence. 
Indeed it is the ultimate, definitive message. Muhammad is khatam al-nabiyin: the 
seal of the prophets, i.e., the concluding, definitive prophet. After he has spoken, 
the interim of suspense sets in, awaiting doomsday: not impassively but by getting 
ready. 

Altogether, the nature of the message conveyed by Muhammad stands clearly 
indicated. Revelation as such, and this climatic instance of revelation in particular, 
has crucial, indeed critical significance to mankind, both those immediately and 
those ultimately addressed. 


The message: (1) rationale 


At this point it is in order to consider the substance of the revelation conveyed 
by Muhammad.’° It consists of a warning and of counsel, together prefaced by a 


9 Michel Foucault, Les mots et les choses, Paris (Gallimard) 1966, p. 51f., shows that in 
16th century European thought a similar assessment has existed, first, with respect to Hebrew, 
and, then, to Church Latin. The setting in which he places this phenomenon, of language as 
a written signifier in a universe marked by analogy, is equally worth considering in this con- 
nection. The overall Weltanschauung is the true frame of reference. 

Singling out its language in marking the holiness of the basic religious canon is, indeed, not 
exclusive to Islam. In Christianity, where the language of the canon is not nearly as clearly 
defined as in Islam, one encounters comparable phenomena. They do not occur at the level 
of formal dogma but rather at a level of conviction close thereto. Mgr. Lefébre in France has 
fallen out with the Vatican in defending Latin mass. In the Netherlands until recently - and 
perhaps here and there even today - staunch Calvinists, no doubt identifying as the chosen 
people, hold that the Dutch Bible translation commanded by the Estates General (parliament) 
in the 17th century was inspired and literally God’s Word. For a recent discussion of the general 
range of issues of which this is a rather peculiar example, comp. James Barr, Holy Scripture, 
Canon, Authority, Criticism, London (Oxford U.P.) 1983. 

10 The corollary to the study of the substance of the revelatory message is that of its linguistic 
form. “The language of the Qur’an” (title of the inaugural address of J. H. Kramers, Leiden 
(Brill) 1949), is a favourite topic of interest to Muslims and non-Muslims alike. The reason, 
perhaps not equally clear to all, is summed up in M. McLuhan’s often misquoted catchword, The 
Medium is the Massage, Harmondsworth (Penguin) 1967. The vocabulary, once crystallized 
into an established thesaurus, acquires the significance of a frame of reference. Mohammed 
Arkoun, referring to the classical Islamic vocabulary ~ invariably seen as the elaboration of the 
Qur’anic one - writes that it ‘assumes structural value”: “the terms receive their full significance, 

e., their structuring effect upon thought, as they contrast or accord with other terms in the 
sentence” (Contribution a l'étude de l’humanisme arabe, o.c., p. 153; his italics, my transla- 
tion.) 
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rationale. The warning refers to the imminent day of last judgment: the counsel 
refers to the way in which to prepare oneself for it; the rationale explains why God 
bothers to reveal them to man. Each of the three elements reinterprets the dis- 
tinction between the divine and the human order, in such a way that rather than 
appearing as a rift, it will feature as a link: a God-to-man relation evoking a man-to- 
God relation in response. 

It is to the rationale that we turn first. God in revealing Himself,!’ and man in 
being addressed by the revelation, are not an initially nondescript dyad assuming 
their respective identities concomitantly to, or in consequence of, the revelation. 
They are mutually identified in advance, as Creator and creature. It is this identifi- 
cation which underpins the intermittent sequence of revelations as the primordial, 
i.e., at once primary and persistent datum. 

The relation between Creator and creature is marked, even more emphatically 
than the one between source and destination of revelation, by the primacy of one 
of its two constituent elements: God. This primacy is not just a matter of one-way 
causal action. Monotheism is not deism. The God of Islam is not a remote deity 
who, having set the clockwork of creation into operation, withdraws to contemplate 
its running. 

The evidence for the Islamic position in this regard is threefold. It shows in the 
perception of Creation, in that of prophecy, and in that of a need of human reponse. 

As regards creation, the significant feature of the Islamic perception is occasion- 
alism. Whereas according to the Old-Testament reading creation is a single act 
(complex of acts) terminating in ‘rest’ in the sense of continuity or continuous 
process (intriguingly echoed, in secular manner, in the ‘big bang’ theory of the 
origin of the universe), it is, according to Islamic reading, an indefinitely (though 
not endlessly) ongoing series of occasional acts.’* Continuity as apparent constancy 
in creature is a matter of repetition, ‘adat Allah: God’s custom. In this conception, 
God’s effective ‘presence’ in creature is implicitly postulated, as is His primacy. 


For the purpose of this study I have had to answer the question to which extent it is helpful 
to discuss, and in discussing it to review, the thesaurus of classical Islamic thought. This in 
turn would entail addressing such questions as its relative consistency, precisely as the means 
of expression of the conceptual substratum. In weighing this matter I have had to take into 
account the methodological problems it is bound to raise: problems to which the historical- 
philological tradition does not hold an adequate answer, tacit claims to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The conclusion has been that for present purposes the concern with the thesaurus is 
a means not a goal. Given its instrumental nature, there are clear limits beyond which it is 
- I repeat, for present purposes - not worth pursuing this complex matter. Present concern 
is with the basic conceptual construct underneath: the world view (Weltanschauung) which is 
the frame of reference to Muslim conduct. In this perspective, the thesaurus is neither more nor 
less than the semaphore: a matter of occasional evidence. (Note that I am avoiding the term 
‘signifier’ here, to steer clear of debates that would carry far beyond the present scope.) 

11 Muhammad Zia Ullah, The Islamic Concept of God, London (Kegan Paul International) 
1984. 

12 The circumstance that in early Christian theology there is some evidence of the occasionalist 
view deserves for present purposes no more than mention in passing. It has no significant 
impact on the later development of Western thought. 

On the later elaboration of occasionalism in Islamic thought, see Majid Fakhry, /slamic 
Occasionalism, And its Critique by Averroés and Aquinas, 0.c. | 
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To say that revelation as such is the other piece of evidence in the connection 
is merely repeating what has just been set out. God the Creator is the God Who 
Reveals Himself. Revelation is a necessary element to the view of reality for which 
Islam stands. Monotheism, creation, and revelation are one consistent complex. 
Together, they constitute an ontology which is at the same time a theology: vision 
of reality as belief in God, and both as a human response rather than as a human 
initiative. In this connection, the notion of tauhid has a significant role to play. 

This brings into the picture the third element precluding a deistic vision of 
reality in Islam. Unlike creation, revelation anticipates, indeed postulates, inter- 
action. It would be idle but for the human response it is meant to elicit. 

What remains to be inspected is the way the dyadic relationship, of rift-as-link, 
is spelt out beyond saying that it comprises primacy of one and interaction between 
both of its two constitutive elements. Part of this exercise is to be undertaken in 
Lecture Three, devoted to the human response. Another, preliminary part will be 
addressed in the section dealing with counsel as an element of the substance of the 
divine message. This is the question how Islam succeeds in perceiving rift as link 
rather than as virtual calamity. 


By way of an introduction thereto, it is appropriate here to say a few more 
words on the conceptual construct in which God and man feature as a dyad, 
together constituing one, somehow divided, reality. We have already noted 
that Islam differs from Christianity in its perception and assessment of the 
rift running through reality. For one thing, creation as a singular act is more 
conducive to a maximizing appreciation of the rift as such than creation as 
an occasionalistic enduring reiteration. For another, in the Old-Testament 
reading the virtual dyad is explicitly consummated into an effective one, so 
that rupture sets in as a distinct element of the construct. This is attributed 
to man trying to reciprocate, in the interaction, the primacy role reserved for 
God, by wanting God’s creative relation to reality (the terms are awkward 
but, I hope, clear’? ) for himself. The notion of man having been created to 
God’s image, on which there will be more to say later, in being reversed, wreaks 
havoc. In trying to ‘get even’, man disrupts. The narrative of his pertinent 
exploits is little more than an accumulation of ambivalences catastrophically 
turning out to be ruptures. The notion of original sin is the capsule rendition 
of the resulting pattern of reality. It is, significantly, alien to Islam. 


The message: (2) substance - (a) warning 


The occasion for Muhammad’s mission was that it was high time for an urgent 
warning to be served to the Meccans. Their lifestyle was so depraved - whether as a 
matter of principle or as the result of creeping decay showing its ugly consequences - 
that they had to fear the worst when having to face, in the imminent future, their 
Lord and Maker for the final accounting. Instant and drastic conversion to a new 
lifestyle and a new underlying outlook were in order if the critical moment, of the 
bifurcation towards either heaven or hell, was to be passed safely, ‘successfully’ as 
the call to the salat puts it: “come to salat, come to success” in the sense of salva- 


13 The reference is to what the Old Testament labels, equally obscurely, as ‘‘the knowledge 
of good and evil’’. 
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tion, bliss. Al-sirat al-mustaqim: the straight path - sharp sword underneath the feet 
of the evildoer whom its causes to drop into the abyss, and smooth bridge to the 
one finding God’s favour - is the standard rendering of the nature of this ordeal. 
The warning was accordingly supplemented by the new precepts and their founda- 
tions. 


This section is given up to a brief consideration of the significance of the warning. 
The next one will address the supplementing counsel.’* 


The last judgment is the ultimate critical moment in the existence of both mankind 
and the individuals composing it. In its regard, they feature as one integral entity. 
Those individuals having passed away previously are ‘synchronized’ with those 
still alive. They stay in limbo till it is time. 

Only the martyr (shahid) is miraculously absolved from waiting. His dramatic 
moment of truth coincides with the final judgment: time lapse or no time lapse. 
This additional comment, far from being flippant, points up an essential element 
in the conception here at play. Time lapse is not necessarily of the essence. We are, 
after all, dealing with an inherently occasionalistic universe of thought and action. 
Time is a sequence of instants, like the image emitted by a movie projector through 
which a film is passing. It is not a flow, like a river. 


To avoid misunderstanding let me observe that what I am now presenting 
as a clearcut contrast is not really a matter of either/or. In the occasionalistic 
tradition, the sequence-of-instants conception prediminates over the flow 
conception; in the modern-Western tradition, it is the other way around. 
Neither employs one conception exclusively; it is a matter of differential 
accent being applied to the same basic pair of complementary notions. 


14 The presentation here will be in terms of doctrine. This follows the standard pattern, and 
indeed the natural inclination, of Muslim writings on the subject. 

The alternative is an historical approach to the substance of the Qur’an. Clearly this 
kind of approach - closest possible approximation to textual critique as established in modern- 
Western Christianity - is essentially an unbeliever’s concern. The believer does not really need 
it. The unbeliever’s realization that the proper point of departure is belief (J. Berque, L Jslam 
au défi, Paris (Gallimard) 1980, p. 115) does not alter this in the least. 

To the believer it is a matter that, embarrassingly, cannot always be avoided. To him, the 
Qur’an is primarily and essentially one integral complex of absolute revelatory truth (Q.15:91; 
25:35). Subsidiarily and in limited instances only, it is the subject of inevitable historical 
scrutiny. This happens when one instance of revelation, more especially one rule of conduct, 
is at variance with another. This kind of complication is invariably construed as a sequential 
matter, of prior revelation being abrogated by subsequent revelation. For those who would 
still be in need of proof of the importance of occasionalism in the Islamic thought pattern, 
here is significant evidence. It causes people to resort to quasi-historical constructs, the only 
advantage of which is that they appear somewhat less embarrassing than the perplexity from 
which one seeks recourse in adopting them. This in turn may well explain why an approach in 
terms of historical critique seems stunted from its very inception. 

On the other hand, it should be a complete and pernicious misreading of the nature of Islam 
to conclude that its basic orientation is a-historical. Much to the contrary, it is perhaps on this 
very account that historicity plays, in Islam, the notable, and to many intents and purposes 
problematic, role it actually plays. On this count, historical critique remains forever conceivable. 

As it happens, this is one of the most salient issues addressed by the present study. 
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This is why, on the one hand, both admit the construct of critical moment 
during continuity, but will, on the other hand, elaborate it differently.'5 


By the same token, the period in between the Prophet’s demise and the last 
judgment is, essentially, an interim, a matter of getting ready. Significantly, the last 
judgment is believed to be imminent. Present time, which of course in many ways 
is real time, is telescoped to the eschatological perception. Accordingly its significance 
can be relativized at will. 

At issue is the attribution of meaning to which this construct is amenable. 
Normally the sequence of instants will be indefinite as regards its beginning and 
end. What matters, then, is markers as milestones: critical moments intervening in 
between ever so many other ones. It is these which give man his bearings in life. 

We now review, in this light, the three critical moments included in the central 
conceptual stock of Islam, namely creation, revelation, and final judgment. 

We have seen that creation, rather than being one single ‘historical’ event or 
moment, is a matter of critical significance attributed to any and every moment in 
the existence of man, mankind, and reality at large. This is the attribution of the 
indispensable added - religious, supernatural, metaphysical - dimension to existence, 
indeed the attribution of meaning, or, with an awkward yet expressive word, 
meaningfulness. 


Comparatively speaking, what is ‘creation’ to Islam is equivalent to ‘creation’ 
(khalq) plus ‘maintenance’ (rizq) in the Christian vocabulary. 


Revelation underscores this meaning by articulating it. This in turn is not one 
single ‘historical’ moment. Nor is it, on the other hand, an indefinite sequence of 
reiterated instants. It is a limited number of crucial events. Limited, it approximates 
what Westerners consider as ‘historical’ significance: more so as the several prophetic 
messages are addressed each to a specific situation in time and place. Still, each 
instance of the prophetic mission is ultimately identical with every other one, 
although in terms of specifics no two are the same. (As noted, Muslims account for 
this by claiming, besides specificity of situation addressed, that the older revelations 
have invariably been tampered with by their adherents.) The approximation to 
‘historical’ significance - i.e., as critical moment in time flow rather than inter- 
vening amidst nondescript moments - is more noticeable in the ultimate, Muham- 
madan revelation. Indeed it is here that history, in the Islamic sense, begins to 
count. It is the interim, just referred to, between ultimate prophetic mission and 
final judgment. 

In its turn, the critical moment of the last judgment differs from that of creation, 
and in another manner from that of pre-Muhammadan revelation, by its uniqueness 
being perceived furthermore as finality. (By the same token, it is more comparable 
to the Muhammadan mission.) Having been heralded by the reappeared Prophet, 
mahdi: the rightly guided one (often translated into its nominal Christian equivalent, 


15 Another oversimplification is that I am ignoring cyclical and helical elements - creative 
short-circuiting of the two main variants into what comes close to featuring as a third - which 
occur in both patterns, for example in the religious calendar and in the human life cycle. 
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messiah), it terminates both man and creation. One may say, then, that the Last 
Judgment cancels the indefinite sequence of instants constituting the occasionalistic 
universe. It is the moment to end all moments. 


It should be hazardous to conclude that this, then, is, at last, the one 
truly-historical critical moment in Islamic thought. To maintain this, one 
should compare it with the moment of creation and prove that its significance 
is essentially different. This should be hard to do, as creation in the occasion- 
alistic way is not just instant beginning but necessarily instant end at the same 
time. Creation and final judgment are indeed identical, but for two consider- 
ations. One is ‘adat Allah: divine custom perceived, by man, as continuity. 
The other is the indubitably historical phenomenon of accumulation of 
human deeds to be accounted for in the reckoning of doomsday. It would 
carry too far, for present purposes, to address the question whether between 
these two considerations there exists no more than sheer coincidence. 


Still, this is not where the real significance of the final judgment, as an intrinsic 
part of the revelatory message, lies. It is imminent, not fixed as part of a distinct 
future time lapse. Its main significance is to underscore the critical nature of the 
revelation as warning and adhortation. 

It remains to observe that, manifest differences apart, the three critical moments 
of Islam share an essential similarity. Each stands out from the flux of reality not 
merely by its specific meaning as a co-ordinate of the Islamic universe. Over and 
above this, it does so on account of its essential, crucial significance. In respect 
of this decisive importance they are clearly symmetrical, to the extent of featuring 
as virtually identical. These are three climactic ‘events’, each marking the critical 
significance of the existential ‘here and now’: whether actual, as in creation, or 
anticipated, as in final judgment, or past, as in prophethood. Together, they appear 
more significant for their symmetry in terms of basic-conceptual significance, than 
as constituents of a temporal frame of reference. 


It is for this reason that I am careful to speak, in this connection, of 
‘existence’ rather than of ‘history’, even though it is this latter term which 
comes to mind first to the Western observer. The temptation must be avoided 
to introduce, unwittingly, an entire frame of reference - in this case the 
modern-Western model of history — by the adoption of an apparently innocent 
term. 


The importance of this matter warrants some extension of this parenthetical 
remark. The distinction between ‘occasionalistic’ and ‘historical’ evokes the differ- 
ence between the traditional-Islamic and the modern-Western frames of reference.'® 


16 This is also what bestows upon Islamic history, as written history, its special features. 
These are commonly described in either of two ways. One, heard ad nauseam, is that, in line 
with the occasionalistic frame of reference, Islamic history, as presented in Muslim historio- 
graphy, is chronicle first and foremost, rather than Sinndeutung, interpretative vision, of the 
past with an eye to the present and future. (In saying this, one still risks unleashing a dispute 
on differences and similarities between Muslim and, say, mediaeval-Western chronicles.) The 
other is elegantly summed up in the following quotation from Abdallah Laroui, L idéologie 
arabe contemporaine, Paris (Maspéro) 1977, p. 75f. - 

History is not read, or deciphered: it is reconstructed. The reconstructions are in fact few 
in number (...) 
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In the latter, as noted, the flow concept of time prevails over the occasionalistic 
‘sequence of instants’ concept, as the proper context in which to attribute signifi- 
cance to critical moments. With some oversimplification, one might venture to say 
that existence - of man and mankind - in the Islamic sense is temporal and temporary 
rather than historical. (All one really does in saying this is, of course, to offer a 
definition of ‘historical’.) It is embedded in a fabric of moments of truth, rather 
than unfolding towards an ultimate moment of truth, unforeseeable in that it is not 
so much part of this life as of what transcends it, the great beyond (or, historically 
phrased, the ‘hereafter’). 

At this point I propose a brief digression to compare the traditional-Islamic 
perception of time and temporality with those of the modern West as influenced by 
Christianity. To mark the difference as neatly as possible, the presentation must 
include two simplifications. First, it will be limited to the straight-line conception 
and disregard the circular or cyclical model, traces of which are readily demonstrable 
on both sides (the one linking up primarily to moon cycles, the other to sun cycles). 
Secondly and more importantly, it will not take into account the normal ambiguity 
in elaborating the straight-line conception, between continuous flow and ongoing 
sequence of instants. Rather, it will single out the one side of this complex which 
tends to be systematically accentuated. This simplification is of course rather 
drastic; still it seems permissible given the residual and incidental significance that 
turns out to be attributed to the aspect remaining in the shade. 


First vision of history: a golden age, of perfect balance between the - natural, human, 
divine - elements required towards forming a society. An age of justice, greatness, free- 
dom, it is never subject to doubt. This natural equilibrium is not a miracle, forever threatened 
by human wickedness. It meets its hour alike the ripeness of a beautiful fruit or an adoles- 
cent’s strength. Decadence and decay, by no means less natural, also meet their hour - ex- 
pected, accepted. The setting of this vision is religious, in line with the philosophy Islam 
bestows upon it. What, in effect, could be more normal than decadence in an imperfect 
world? (...) 

(’’) Slowly, it gives way to another one (...) - the image of an unachieved history, a failed 

history. A man has spoken in the desert and got no hearing. 

(My translation.) 

On the Arab, rather than Islamic, sense of history, the same author (La crise des intellectuels 
arabes, Traditionalisme ou historicisme?, Paris (Maspéro) 1978, Ch. 3) makes some further, 
equally interesting remarks, partly by way of comment on a study by the noted historian 
Constantine Zurayk. Once more he distinguishes a classical from a contemporary state of 
affairs. As regards the former he claims that only the Muhammadan phase is deemed historically 
significant (p. 29-33). But one may doubt whether he digs deep enough in distinguishing this 
vision from the Western ‘“‘primacy of time’’, to detect the occasionalistic root of what to him 
are its three signal features, namely the concern with anteriority, witnessing, and objectification 
of collective specificity. (More on witnessing in Lecture Four.) What may have constituted a 
handicap is perhaps his commitment to a sense of historical realism for which he has chosen 
the label ‘historicism’ - in a sense clearly yet somewhat confusingly different from that of 
Popper. His profound understanding of this vision (p. 35-39) is strikingly clear in his capsule 
statement “‘) absolu est devenir”: the absolute is (a matter of) becoming. See further A. A. Duri, 
The Rise of Historical Writing Among the Arabs, transl. L. I. Conrad, Princeton (U.P.) 1983; 
J.-P. Charnay, “Temps sociaux et interprétation historique en Islam”, Studia Islamica 28, 
1968, p. 15-27; Muhsin Mahdi, [bn Khaldun’s Philosophy of History, A Study in the Philosophic 
Foundation of the Science of Culture, London (Allen & Unwin) 1957. 
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TWO VISIONS OF TEMPORALITY COMPARED 


Occasionalistic: 


C = creation 
(in the Western case, God’s perfect creation is considered instantly flawed by man’s 
selfhood: ontological rift as ‘original sin’) 

p = prophecy 

M = Muhammad 

JC = Jesus Christ 

A = Actor, ‘self’ 

t = actor’s future target 

FJ = final judgment, end of time 


Deeccccttee- -— identification, virtual identity 


Very schematically, then, one can draw a set of lines representing each pattern. 
The common element is time, seen as linear, unidirectional, irreversible and measur- 
able. The difference is between sequence of instants or flow. 

For each pattern, three variants are shown. Occasionalistic 1 is simply a picture 
of the temporal universe from beginning to end; variant 2 shows revelation, including 
the definitive Muhammadan instance of it, in this framework. Variant 3 introduces 
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the believer as actor, identifying through conduct with the prophetic, revealed 
norm, which in turn fixes the final target of human and world existence, at the 
end of time, as well as any intermediary future target of human action. This action, 
in being aimed at any intermediary target, is implicitly geared to the final judgment. 

Flow variant 1 shows the Christian appreciation of the Old-Testament model. 
Into this, Gods act, of the appearance of Christ, introduces the virtual healing of 
the ontological rift. Variant 2 shows the implications thereof to, and as seen from 
the standpoint of, the believer as actor: by identifying with Christ he will be saved. 
The conduct in which this realization expresses itself is, however, not immune from 
original sin. Variant 3 shows its historical appearance as affected by thorough 
secularization: man in a time flow without beginning or end fixing his own future 
target in attempting to implement it. 


This comparison is heavy with consequences. Take the modern-Western 
concept of ‘development’. It is central to the modern-Western lifestyle, now 
being surperseded, and to its derivative for Third-World use, the established 
economic development paradigm. This concept is inconceivable but as a 
thoroughly secularized offshoot of the Christian attribution of meaning to 
the existence of man and mankind (the latter often reductively instanced in 
the community, i.e., the Church, or its secularized equivalent, the nation 
or the modern state) - namely as history. The Islamic attribution of meaning 
to the existence of man and mankind (the latter often reductively instanced 
in the community, umma) will not resort to a metaphor such as ‘unfolding’. 
Nor will a secular derivative of it, if any, be likely to be cast in terms of 
development. On the other hand, the 3rd variant of the flow model is also at 
work in the Islamic world, not merely through the injection of thought 
models and action practices such as development planning. We shall address 
this matter further in Lecture Seven. 


The message: (2) substance - (b) counsel 


The virtual identity between critical moments, noticed in the previous section, 
will be our guideline to resume the thread dropped before. We can now address the 
question how it is that in the rift-as-link relation between the divine and the human 
order of reality, the asymmetry in divine-human interaction caused by divine primacy 
will not end up in calamity. 


The implicit comparison here is of course with the Christian view according 
to which the rift is maximized for lethal significance: but for divine miraculous 
intervention. 


Inasmuch as Islam is claimed to be a religion of moderation,!” this is clearly one 
test issue, even though one seldom finds it presented as such. The question arising 
is as clear as it seems difficult: how is it that, after all, the dyad of the divine and 
human orders of reality does not break asunder under the weight of its inherent 
rupture? (For this question to arise it does not really matter whether the rupture 
is seen to be effective as in Christianity or virtual as in Islam.) In other words, what 
about the apparent coherence of the diptych? 


17 A perfectly Qur’anic assessment-cum-injunction. See Qur’an 2:29, 7:32; 45:13. 
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Again in line with the nature of the construct, there are three answers, 
according to whether one approaches it as from the divine or as from the 
human angle, or again centred on what prevents the virtual rupture from 
proving a definitive calamity. 

The first approach, as from the divine perspective, is commonly signalled 
by a concern already mentioned, about tauhid: God’s unicity, as a way of 
vindicating His necessary primacy in the God-to-man relationship. This is one 
of the most crucial, yet at the same time most elusive, topics of Islamic dis- 
course. It is the more daunting because of its distinct mystical connotations. 
The rift in reality is not an effective break thanks to God’s unicity standing 
unaffected. Overarching, it prevents creature being sundered from Creator.!® 

The second approach, as from the human perspective, is the Islamic 
equivalent to what in Christian dogmatics is called analogia entis: the analogy 
of that which is. It isthe attempt to answer the question about human identity 
as authenticity vis-a-vis God. The Islamic phrasing, however, is different. The 
matter is addressed in Islam (as, by the way, is also done in Christianity) 
through one of its salient symptoms, namely the issue of human free will 
versus divine omnipotence as predestination. We shall have occasion to 
return to this in Lecture Three. 

The third approach, zeroing in on the relation-as-rupture proper, in the 
sense of interaction contingent on primacy of one side, is once more a matter 
of analogia entis if you like: but this time the crux is the analogy as such. 
In order to meet the requirement of primacy, analogy must needs shape 
up aS a normative proposition. It is a matter of norm-establishment on the 
one side, and of necessary norm-observance and norm-implementation on the 
other. It is this third approach which deserves further inspection at this 
juncture. 


The conceptual response to the equally conceptual challenge emerging from the 
notion of asymmetrical interaction between God and man is twofold. One element 
can be associated with the category of creation, the other with that of revelation. 
The former is the notion of al-lauh al-mahfuz: the preserved table; the latter is that 
of the law, both as sunna, the Muhammadan norm and example of human conduct, 
and as figh: the law as a revealed and duly elaborated and practised system. 

It should be wrong to suggest that the two are of equal significance to Islamic 
thought and Muslim living. The latter has the limelight, and the former remains by 
and large behind the scenes. Still, they form a pair, to the extent they parallel that 
of creation and revelation. Together, they feature as instances of what one may call 
‘normative analogy’: an analogia entis in which divine primacy marks both the 
relationship and the other party to it. 


Urgestalt 
God has created the world, i.e., temporal reality, according to an eternal model, 
al-lauh al-mahfuz. 


There is an assonance between this notion of a table, as a complex of law 
or laws, and that of the tables of the Decalogue with which Moses descended 
from the mountain. It is not a complete parallelism, however. Apart from 


18 Osman Yahia, ‘Aspects intérieurs de l’Islam’”’, 0.c., p. 31 ff. 
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being the basic complex, the Mosaic tables resemble, in view of their elaboration 
in the Pentateuch, the notion of law we shall discuss hereafter under the 
proper name of sharia. 

If the lauh mahfuz concept could be regarded as a sublimated flash-back 
to the Mosaic tables, so these in their turn could appear as an equally sublimated 
parallel to the laws of Hammurabi. However, it should be hard to expand this 
line of reasoning to the point where the absolute law of the New Testament 
could appear as a yet further sublimation. This is ‘law’ in an overheated sense 
only: an absolute injunction it is impossible to obey. Its real meaning is a 
fundamental verdict on the fundamental human condition: basic human 
ineptitude reflects the essentially ruptured nature of reality. 


To an orthodox viewpoint, it should be hazardous to inquire into the way God 
and the universe created by Him will relate: is the lauh mahfuz proto-creature or 
divine emanation, or again is it proto-creature as divine emanation? 


Surely to refer to both God and the universe in this manner, as concepts 
to be related, is not an orthodox procedure. To the extent the Jauh mahfuz is 
umm al-kitab, the ‘mother of the Book’, yet another consideration enters 
the picture, namely that ‘archescript’ is not necessarily archetype. 


Only a neoplatonically inspired mystical philosopher may venture into such 
speculation. For most others, it verges on blasphemy. This may be why Muslim 
discussion of the lauh mahfuz is not abundant. 

So much is clear, that creature corresponds, one way or another, to a divine 
universal order. Ephemeral phenomenality echoes eternal essence. It isnot something 
sul generis: on and by itself. Between God and creature, a normative analogy is 
postulated, within the terms of divine primacy. This is the basic message in con- 
nection with creation. 


Normative analogy as law 


If there is hardly any elaboration to the normative analogy concept in connection 
with creation, and notably the lauh mahfuz concept, there is all the more in con- 
nection with revelation and notably the nexus of law. Here again normative analogy 
is postulated, but now the weight is on the other foot. Little is made of an original 
model, the umm al-kitab just mentioned, as Urgestalt, beyond saying that it reaches 
man in piecemeal revelation occasionnaly: both in successive prophecies in the 
course of time, and in successive bursts of revelation during Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood. 

All the more is made of the analogon at the human level. Here, the norm is at 
once a statement and an injunction. Description in a sense, it is, above all, emphatic- 
ally prescriptive. It is the law for this life and (or in preparation) for the hereafter. 
It is eternal, yet immediately relevant to any time and place. It is to be observed 
and put into effective practice, scrupulously. 

In short, the substance of the revelation is the law: shari‘a, in the most fun- 
damental and broadest sense of the word, and again in the most practical casuistic 
sense. The significance of this crucial nexus shows perhaps most clearly in three of 
its implications. | 
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First, what is universal order at the conceptual level of cosmology-as-theology, 
is code of conduct at the operational Jevel of human interactive conduct, as law’? 
and ethics.2° Secondly, the elaboration of Islam occurs in the codification and 
articulation of its sources, shaping up as a comprehensive legal system, forever given 
and, in a sense, forever alive: assuming the Muslims are alert. Thirdly, Islamic living 
is a matter of practising the relevancy of the law with regard to any specific real-life 
situation. The possibility to do this is provided, in institutionalized form, in the 
fatwa: the authoritative ruling on what is the law and how it applies in a given case. 
The practice of the law is not just casuistic: it is truly occasionalistic. It is also, in- 
herently, a matter of moderation, as Muslims do not tire to repeat. 

The upshot is that the revelation as counsel for man to comport himself in view 
of the day of reckoning, is effectuated - if you prefer, routinized and institutiona- 
lized up to a point - in the body of the shari ‘a: canon of law, rule of conduct, and 
lifestyle all at once. This has gone to the extent that many a Muslim has tended to 
sum up the specificity of Islam and of Islamic living in the shari‘a. The Ottoman 
empire was referred to as the land of shari ‘a. 


And Kemal Atatiirk, in order to consummate the revolution, abolished the 
shari ‘a: no more drastic indication of making a clean slate could have been 
given. It hits the very core of the traditional Islamic self-view. 


Counsel: the normative analogy 
as a conceptual system with 
immediate operational implications 


Summing things up in capsule form, the crux of the matter is normative impact. 
This appears in legal practice, in the rather special sense in which the term applies 
here. It shows also in the resolution or management of the tension, whether potential 
or actual, that is bound to occur between revealed Islam and the specific human 
condition addressed by the revelation. 


It matters not, in this respect, whether this condition be pre-Islamic Mecca 
or a present-day situation somewhere in Indonesia or Africa recently reached 
by Islam, or again any other real-life condition. Much has been said about 
problems of islamization in outlying areas without any apparent awareness 
that they are not exceptional but strictly normal. Any real situation has to 
come to terms with, in the sense of submit and adjust to, the norm, any time 
and anywhere. This sounds unrealistically categorical and drastic - as indeed 
it is. Here again, Islam works in moderation; and what works in its favour is, 
precisely, occasionalism. This matter will be inspected more closely in Lecture 
Five. 


19 A. Rahim, The Principles of Muhammadan Jurisprudence According to the Hanafi, Maliki, 
Shafi and Hanbali Schools, Westport Conn. (Hyperion) 1981, Ist. ed. 1911; J. Schacht, The 
Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, Oxford (Clarendon) 1950; N. J. Coulson, A History 
of Islamic Law, Edinburgh (U.P.) 1964; J. D. N. Anderson, Islamic Law in the Modern World, 
London (Stevens) 1959; E. Tyan, Histoire de l’organisation judiciaire en pays d’Islam, 2 vols. 
Paris (Sirey) 1938, 1943 (Annales de Il’Université de Lyon). 

20 H. Bauer, Islamische Ethik, Nach den Originalquellen tibersetzt und erlautert, 1916-40, 
repr. Hildesheim (Olms) 1979; Dwight M. Donaldson, Studies in Muslim Ethics, London 
(S.P.C.K.) 1953; Daud Rahbar, God of Justice, Leiden (Brill) 1960. 
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These basic conceptual constructs translate themselves into operational patterns 
and practices of astounding wealth: both as regards substance and as regards institu- 
tionalization. Together these form a self-sustaining system. What is more, this 
system is fully capable of expanding without undue risk of overextension. The 
Achilles heel of the traditional Middle-Eastern empire, which inevitably has recurred 
in the Islamic realms set up in its image, is not the Achilles heel of Islam as a 
cultural-political system of religious imprint. 


This is not the occasion to delve into this system’s constituents beyond 
listing them. They comprise the following. 
(1) The complex of usul al-figh: the roots of the law, already mentioned: 
Qur‘an, sunna,”! qiyas, ijma‘. Belief in axiomatic consistency apart, it is kept 
together by the everlasting cumulative effort of scholarly tafsir: elucidating 
commentary.” | 
(2) The complex of the four recognized schools of law (madhab): Shafi‘, 
founded by Muhammad ibn Idris al-Shafi‘l, died 204AH/820AD; Hanafi, 
founded by Abu Hanifa, d.150/767; Maliki, founded by Malik ibn Anas, 
d.179/796; Hanbal1, founded by Ahmad ibn Hanbal, d.241/855. 
(3) A judiciary apparatus, not necessarily yet occasionally hierarchical, 
self-perpetuating through training and licensing (ijaza), and invariably insti- 
tutionalized, whether independent of or ~ as is often the case - in consonance 
with the prevailing framework of the polity concerned. 
(4) A lifestyle governed to a significant extent by a fixed pattern of ritual 
conduct.” 


Self-perpetuating and self-accumulating, this system is yet not doomed to crush 
any particular believer anywhere under its assembled weight. Its formal appearance 
is legal; its imprint is religious; its practice is occasional. Between dogmaticians and 
legists as its upholders, the margin is thin; between them and the rulers of the day, 
distinctness may be rather more noticeable, to the point of proving problematic 
now and then. 

This enormous, ever-expansive complex is necessarily fuzzy at the fringe. This 
fact has ambiguous significance. Depending upon prevailing conditions, it may be 
an advantage or a disadvantage. What is significant about it is that, depending upon 
circumstances, it will prove as readily compatible with spontaneous expansion as 
with status quo maintenance. 


21 Ignaz Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, 2. Teil, Halle (Niemeyer) 1889, Engl. transl. 
Muslim Studies, Albany (S.U.N.Y.) 1975; A.J. Wensinck, Handbook of Early Mohammadan 
Tradition, Leiden (Brill) 1927; id., et al., Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, 
Leiden (Brill) 1936; G.-H. Bousquet, El Bokhari, L‘authentique tradition musulmane, Paris 
(Fasquelle) 1964; G. H. A. Juynboll, Muslim Traditions, Studies in Chronology, Provenance 
and Authorship of Early Hadith, Cambridge (U.P.) 1983. 

22, On commentary, Michel Foucault, Les mots et les choses, 0.c., p. 57, offers a comment 
that may well give pause to some orthodox Muslims. He observes that the very occurrence of 
commentary implicitly attributes a non-evident, deeper meaning to the text commented upon. 
The instant result is a construct of three levels of language, rather than two. This throws an 
interesting light on the pervasiveness of esoterism as an ingredient of Islamic civilizations. 

23 G.-H. Bousquet, Les grandes pratiques rituelles de |’ Islam, Paris (P.U.F.) 1949. 
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LECTURE THREE 


THE MAN-GOD RELATIONSHIP: 
FAITH AS THE CORE OF A LIFESTYLE 


Truly the men who resign themselves to God (Muslims), 
and the women who resign themselves, and the believing 
men and the believing women, and the devout men 
and the devout women, and the men of truth, and the 
women of truth, and the patient men and the patient 
women, and the humble men and the humble women, 
and the men who give alms and the women who give 
alms, and the men who fast and the women who fast, 
and the chaste men and the chaste women, and the 
men and the women who oft remember God: for 
them hath God prepared forgiveness and a rich re- 
compense. 

And it is not for a believer, man or woman, to have 
any choice in their affairs, when God and His Apostle 
have decreed a matter: and whoever disobeyeth God 
and His Apostle, erreth with palpable error. 


Qur’an 33:35-36 


These are the precepts of God; and whoso obeyeth 
God and his prophet, him shall God bring into gardens 
beneath whose shades the rivers flow, therein to abide 
for ever: and this, the great blessedness! 

And whoso shall rebel against God and his Apostle, 
and shall break His bounds, him shall God place in the 
fire to abide therein for ever; and his shall be a shameful 
torment. 


Qur'an 4:17-18 


This Lecture is about the teachings of Islam concerning man: Islamic religious 
anthropology. Islamic anthropology is to a considerable extent theodicy. 

The man-God relationship, rather than being a different chapter, is for all 
practical purposes mainly another way of presenting and elaborating the God-man 
relationship, from which it is a derivative and to which it remains subordinate. This 
is also demonstrated by the lower levels of attention and elaboration it attracts. 


The significance of the categorical notion ‘man’, insan, is rarely maximized, 
whether in glorification or in deprecation. 

Theologically, man is creature and ‘abd: God’s slave. This is illustrated by 
the fact that among the most favourite man’s names throughout the Muslim 
world are ‘Abdallah and its many equivalents, ‘Abdalrahman, ‘A bdalraziq, 
and so on: in principle one for each of God’s 99 known names. (The 100th, 
the perfect one, is unknownable to man.) 

Upon closer inspection this presentation proves elliptical. In oversimplifi- 
cation, it singles out one wing of an ambivalence. It ignores the other one, no 
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doubt out of embarrassment, as this fails to fit the prevailing accent in the 
dyadic conceptual model of a reality in which God and man, Creator and 
creature, coexist. Still there is evidence of its existence. First, it occurs in the 
Qur’anic notion of man as God’s khalifa: vicegerent on earth. This concept 
is somehow under a cloud.! Next, there exists something like a moot question 
about the significance, indeed possibility, of wisdom proper to man himself, 
as distinct from wisdom out of revelation, which would then be a precon- 
dition to the acceptance of the revelation.” In this regard again discourse is 
inhibited by concern lest any inclination to accord to man something entirely 
his own contravene the unconditional observation of God’s absolute suprem- 
acy. 

There is less evidence of this inhibition in the mystical recesses of dogmatic- 
philosophical thought. There, al-insan al-kamil: perfect man, is a cherished 
object of refined speculation. It connotes the crowning stage on the arduous 
mystical path. It suggests the undoing of the fundamental rupture of reality, 
the achievement - essentially reconstitution - of the divine-human continuum 
or unity 3 

Nor is there, on the other hand, an inclination to extoll man’s inherent 
corruption, his essential imperfection, as do the other two monotheisms in 
their handling of the theme of the fall into sin. The conception of sin, as we 
shall see, is more occasionalistic.* 

Thirdly, the secularism which has gradually gained the upper hand in 
Western Christianity has induced there a maximization of man’s significance 
as ‘the measure of all things’ - more readily an ideal than a standing practice. 
To this, no equivalent exists in the realm of Islam, simply because the pre- 
suppositions are lacking: no secularism of the same kind exists there. 

This has immediate practical significance. To the extent the notion of 
basic human rights is a direct corrolary to humanism as the necessary response, 
in its turn, to secularism, it is exclusively Western. There may, in consequence, 
be precious little ground for agreement on ‘basic human rights’ between 
Western and Muslim powers. 

We shall return to these issues at the end of this Lecture, in an attempt to 
address the topic, not seldom raised, of humanism in Islam. 


1 On the limited purport of the notion Khalifa, in the sense that man, as creature, is God’s 
vicegerent on earth, comp. Dirk Bakker, Man in the Quran, Amsterdam (Drukkerij Holland) 
1965, p. 25, 52. This Ph.D. thesis offers a systematic presentation of Qur’anic teachings about 
man and his world: a kind of systematic Fliigel. (Comp. G. H. Flugel, Concordantiae corani 
arabici, Lipsiae (Bredtii) 1842.) In remaining assiduously scriptural, indeed textual (except that 
it relies heavily on the Western phaseology of the Qur’an), this study provides a convenient 
inventory, useful as a point of departure for further in-depth work, whether exegetic or other- 
wise. Thus it provides a belated underpinning for studies in Islamic anthropology. The author 
takes exception to many of those existing, as he thinks they are, in effect, eclectic both in the 
aspects they discuss and in their references to the Qur’an. Whether any subsequent studies of 
this kind will prove better thanks to this - clearly Christian-inspired - inventory is, of course, 
what remains to be seen. As background to Lectures Two through Four here, it is certainly 
enrichting. 

2 The Qur’anic references underpinning this dispute are listed in Jacques Waardenburg, 
“Faith and Reason in the Argumentation of the Qur’an”, Perennitas, Studi in onore di Angelo 
Brelich, Roma (Ateneo) s.d., p. 620f. 

3 Reynold Alleyne Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge (U.P.) 1921, Ch. II. 

4 Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, 0.c. p. 27, fails to grasp the full meaning 
of the Christian concept of original sin when suggesting as a parallel conception Qur’an 33c72, 
“We offered the trusteeship to the heavens, the earth, and the mountains; all refused to assume 
it, and were terrified by it. But Man accepted to take charge of it, because he is wrongful and 
ignorant.” The catch, clearly, is in “because’’. 
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God-orientedness 


The central question of any philosophical anthropology, whether announcing 
itself as religious or not, is about sense, meaning, and purpose in human existence. 
It refers to both individual and collective existence. It is at play regardless whether 
in the nexus of individual and collectivity the former takes precedence over the 
latter or vice versa.” 

The Islamic answer to this question shapes up in a double set of concepts. One 
set consists of a number of concepts denoting God-orientedness as the central 
feature of human existence; the other of concepts denoting the manifestation of 
this outlook in man’s posture in life. 

The concepts signalling God-orientedness seem quite varied. Still at a more 
profound level their meanings converge. 

The idea of the fundamental religious orientation towards God is summed up in 
the term specific to the purpose, namely islam: to commit himself, i.e., to God, to 
submit to His will, to reconcile oneself to Him. Its significance is obvious from the 
fact that this and no other word is the name of the religious system concerned. The 
Muslim is by definition the one who resigns himself to God and whose conduct in 
life shows it. 

The concept salat provides the clearest reflection of this, in terms of routinized 
ritual. This is underscored in the passage of the agan: the call to the salat, which 
says “come to the salat, come to falah:”’ bliss. 


The translation of the term salat into Western languages is difficult; not 
seldom, misunderstanding is the result. Salat is not equivalent to ‘prayer’, as 
is mostly suggested. ‘Prayer’ in the Western, primarily Christian sense has its 
Arabic equivalent in du‘a. The believer addresses his invocation, in words 
thought or spoken, to God. Its role in Islam is, however, far less marked than 
in Christianity, and a strictly personal matter. 6 On the other hand salat is a 
remarkably stylized and complicated ritual of adoration: in Arabic, ‘to be re- 
peated five times every single day of one’s life. If it has a distant equivalent in 
Christianity, this should be found in the obligatory offices, repeated a number 
of times daily, in monastic communities. 

A similar problem occurs in regard of the final words in the adan, here 
clumsily translated as ‘bliss’, and a little earlier as ‘succes’. The natural in- 
clination is to write ‘salvation’, but this term could be misleading on account 
of its connotation with Christian ‘redemption’. There exists a good term in 
German, namely Heil (etymologically heilig equals holy), but this in turn has 
proven hard to translate. 


5 Comp., for example, Ali M. Othman, The Concept of Man in Islam, In the Writings of al- 
Ghazali, Cairo (Dar al-Ma‘arif) 1960. 

6 The actual significance of devotional prayer for personal religiosity is poorly attested in 
the literature, which tends to be slanted in favour of ritual adoration. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that someone like the Ayatollah Khomeini finds occasion to pay attention 
to supplicatory prayer: Islam and Revolution, Writings and Declarations of Imam Khomeini, 
Transl. and annot. by Hamid Algar, Berkeley (Mizan) 1981, p. 399-403, with special reference 
to Qur’an 25:77, 40:60. Comp. also Constance E. Padwick, Muslim Devotions, A Study of 
Prayer Manuals in Common Use, London (S.P.C.K.) 1961. 
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A third notion that comes to mind in this connection is the exclamation labbaika: 
here I am, o Lord. It is used by the pilgrim to Mecca in stating his or her intent 
(niya) to perform the pilgrimage rituals. 


To the Western observer, this could suggest a spirit of rapture in which 
the believer goes to encounter his God. That is not necessarily the general 
mood amongst those joining the pilgrimage. In any religious ritual routiniza- 
tion will take its toll. 

On the other hand it may be helpful, again strictly to the Western ob- 
server, to realize that “here I come” or labbaika is in no way comparable to 
Martin Luther’s notorious “here I stand”’, addressed, in desperate defiance, 
at his human adversaries although no doubt implicitly invoking God. 


The other side of the matter, man’s posture in life as reflecting his basic orien- 
tation, is summed up in the centrally important notion of shahid: witness. Perhaps 
there is no concept which, rich as it is in shades of meaning, is more symptomatic 
of the Islamic lifestyle. The Muslim is witness in the proper conduct of life, con- 
sciously and purposively. This shows further in the pervasive practical, though 
largely formal, significance of niya: intention. It is not enough to abide by the 
rule: it has to be done intentionally, and the intention has to be stated explicitly 
for the act (i.e., the fulfilment of the obligation) to be valid. The same sense of 
preparedness or purposiveness recurs in the requirement of a state of ritual purity, 
notably for the salat. In its broad sense, then, witnessing is the capsule description 
of alifestyle. 


There exists an intruiging verbal parallel to certain forms of Christianity, 
where ‘witnessing’ is a favourite and somewhat loaded term. It denotes 
missionary work, but it particularly suggests a Christian’s active posture in 
his surroundings. One sect, Jehovah’s Witnesses, has found the concept 
important enough to make it their hallmark.’ 


7 The comparison between the Islamic and Western patterns does not end with an inconse- 
quential reference, as regards the modern West, to the occurrence of ‘witnessing’ as a more 
or less loaded concept, matched by stylized practice, in some ‘low-church’ segments of Christ- 
ianity. It begins to look as if in the post-modern West a new role is in store for ‘witnessing’. It 
features in the context of certain, perhaps symptomatic, developments constituting part of the 
vogue against modernity. 

In an artificial and disappointing debate on the role of the left-wing intellectual, carried by 
Le Monde to tide over the slack season of summer, 1983, one of the low points was marked by 
an essay by Julio Cortazar, a writer of Latin-American extraction. It so happens that this piece 
contains a phrase that rings a bell in the present connection: 

... that which really matters, I mean the role, the possibilities, the impact, and, of course, 

the problems of every left-wing intellectual in his capacity as a witness to the success of 

social improvement, of socialist progress of a people ... (Le Monde, 13 aoit 1983, p. 1; 

my translation). 

Here, witnessing - perhaps in distantly echoing the Marxian demand to change the world 
rather than explaining it - signals a fairly widespread, basically negative, reaction to the rationality 
of modernism, implicitly alleged to be unduly aloof. If the left claims a monopoly of this 
stance, then it must be for lack of real issues separating it from the right. This is clearly not part 
of the problematic that used to divide left from right. Indeed it marks the obsolescence of 
both. 

The matter returns in a rather different publication in which ‘witnessing’ is seen to be typical 
of the style of management or processing of information appropriate to the mass media: a 
style drastically different from, indeed opposing, that of balanced and circumspect history- 
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One notes, besides, the formalized sense of the concept: the witness who, in 
court or otherwise, helps establish the truth, whether in terms of facts or events 
or something else. It is tempting to see here a semantic onward link, to the concept 
of fatwa: the identification of the relevancy of given norm to given case. 

In the third place there is an extreme meaning of shahid, which is rendered in 
English as ‘martyr’. The translation, having to use an altogether different word, 
makes one lose sight of the fact that the martyr is the witness under extreme 
conditions, to whom divine truth is dearer than his own comfort and indeed his 
life. 


The lifestyle of the Shi‘is differs from that of the Sunnis in that to the 
former the extreme meaning of shahid is less distinct from the routine 
meaning. Their religious feasts are concentrated to a considerable extent upon 
commemorating martyrhoods: to the extent that celebrations tend to be oc- 
casions of mourning rather than of rejoicing. Likewise, conditions of war 
being considered as a state of jihad (‘holy war’) anyway (we shall return to 
this concept presently), the call to jihad can become, in the mouth of some- 
one like the Ayatollah Khomeini, virtually synonymous with that to martyr- 
hood. Nor is this empty rhetoric, witness (!) the number of dead and the way 
of their death. 


There is an external dimension to the concept of witnessing in addition to the 
internal one: the two form in fact one continuum. In external perspective, the 
notions of witnessing and jihad are likely to show closer mutual affinity than 
on the home ground; both meanings tend to be sharpened, with jihad approximating 
‘holy war’ more closely, under conditions of tension. 

In his dealings with non-Muslims the Muslim stands to be more keenly aware 
of his witnessing posture in life. All the more notable is the fact, already mentioned, 


wiiting typical of Western modernity. I refer to a comment made in passing by Pascal Bruckner, 
Le sanglot de ’vhomme blanc, Paris (Seuil) 1983, p. 138. Here, witnessing is not so much a 
matter of the substance of discourse, as it is in Cortazar’s statement, but a matter of ineluctable 
modality of discourse: no doubt with the implication suggested by the common misspelling of 
McLuhan’s book title already quoted: the medium is the message. What matters is, clearly, that 
the two go hand in hand. 

Returning once again to the intercultural comparison, one is struck by the circumstance that 
whereas in the Islamic orbit witnessing has traditionally been and remains a - no longer un- 
contested - determinant of the perception of both the past and the present, the post-modern 
West, in sacrificing the historical awareness of the past as a necessary means to understand the 
present, has no better way of coming to terms with the present than the resort to modes of 
witnessing, whose common feature is that they are thoroughly and manifestly problematic in 
every respect. 

It would perhaps be indulging in empty rhetoric to suggest that the post-modern West and 
contemporary Islam (here and there) find one out of several points of convergence in ‘witnessing’. 
After all, whilst modern Muslim intellectuals struggle to move away from its constraints, certain 
latter-day Westerners struggle, or fail to struggle, whilst becoming ensnared in it. (In this 
connection, I believe Abdallah Laroui misses a point in attempting to enumerate points of 
convergence in his La crise des intellectuels arabes: Traditionalisme ou historicisme?, 0.c. p. 10- 
13; but he is careful not to overplay his hand.) 

On the other hand, in a comparative perspective the matter is not to be ignored. The least 
it can do is to clarify the specifics of witnessing as one out of many possible visions of, and 
ways of dealing with, reality both past and present, indeed of linking present to past, and to 
suggest both its potentialities and its hazards. 
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than in its enormous spread Islam has rarely relied on organized, more or less 
professional missionary work. 

In this respect, the difference from Christianity is striking. There are two 

likely explanations. One, on the Islamic side, is that virtually every Muslim 

feels and acts as a witness in his dealings with non-Muslims. The other is that 


priesthood and its equivalents in Christianity, providing a ready point of 
departure for professionalized missionary work, is not to be found in Islam. 


Another notion, or rather practice, deserving to be mentioned as a descriptor 
of the human posture is purity. Islam is not much given to a distinction between 
sacred and profane realms of life, but it certainly is quite explicit about man’s need 
to condition himself properly for occasions of directly addressing the divine. 
Moreover, the rules and provisions are remarkably detailed and meticulous.® 

One may trace here an echo of the distinction between sacred and profane 
in the term haram: sacred in the sense of sacrosanct, forbidden. It is used 
with reference to the Meccan sanctum, and also to woman’s special status. 


Ihram is the state of ritual consecration, by purity and dress, of the Mecca 
pilgrim. 


Faith 


The two-sided complex just described, of orientation and of posture reflecting 
it, can, then, be summed up in the one term islam, as commitment or dedication. 
We shall have to ask presently how much of an action concept this really is. After 
all, our concern is with the operational implications of conceptual constructs. 

At this point it is to be noted first that going out to meet the Lord, the virtual 
encounter of man and God, is not the only way in which the man-God relationship 
is perceived. Nor is it, outside of Islamic mysticism, the way that attracts most 
attention. 

The response to the revelation has yet another aspect, conveyed in the concept 
of iman: faith. The term is frequently used in conjunction with islam; near-synon- 
ymous, it is yet not fully the same. Jman conveys a sense of trust, of confidence, of 
knowing oneself to be safe in God’s hand. It is close, in this sense, to tawakkul: 
confidence in God, stillness towards the Lord. 


There exists, between Westerners and Muslims, a game of mutual image- 
making, in the context of which, first, the mutual complementarity between 
islam and iman is ignored, and, second, resignation is interpreted as fatalism. 
This deaf man’s dialogue has by now reached the stage where one no longer 
knows whether it is the Westerners who say the Muslims are fatalists, or the 
Muslims who accuse the Westerners of saying so. I propose to return to this 
matter after completing the survey of key notions. 


Belief system as practice 


The complex now reviewed amounts to a lifestyle of religious-normative imprint, 
covering the full round of human existence: din. The word is difficult to translate, 


8 G.-H. Bousquet, Les grandes pratiques rituelles del ‘Islam, o.c., ch. 11; Abdelwahab Boudhiba, 
La sexualité en Islam, Paris (PUF) 1975, ch. 7; Malik Chebel, Le corps dans la tradition du 
Maghreb, Paris (PUF) 1984. 
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and as usual there is some debate about its original meaning.? There is no doubt 
that it differs from the Western word ‘religion’ in at least two ways. It connotes 
an element of divine directives to be heeded by man; in so doing it determines the 
nature of the man-God relationship in a manner more specific than that implied 
in ‘religion’. , 

Its practical significance has two dimensions or aspects. At the level of the 
collectivity it is institutionalized; at that of the individual person it is routinized. 
Public affairs and lifestyle are the two faces of one coin. The former will be con- 
sidered in the next Lecture; the balance of the present one is given up to the latter. 

The normative articulation of the belief system for purposes of practical im- 
plementation by the believer has two primary dimensions. One is a congeries of 
specific ‘religious’, i.e. God-ordained, obligations, ‘ibada. The other, vaster and less 
clearly circumscribed, amounts to a comprehensive ethical code. Framing these two 
is the vigour of the law in its full scope and in all detail. 


The five pillars of Islam 


The five statutory religious obligations are as follows.’° 

(1) Shahada: identifying oneself as a Muslim, by reciting the creed by the mouth 
and believing it by the heart. (The term shahada is related to shahid.) 

(2) Salat: the five-times-daily ritual ‘prayer’, to be said in any clean place, except 
on Friday noon, when it is to be said in common, in a mosque. Apart from the 
prescribed formulas recited during these prayers - adoration of God, basically -, 
the timing is important. The fajr must be said between dawn and sunrise; the zuhr 
in the period after the sun has passed its zenith till the time of the next prayer; the 
‘asr after the sun has run half-way down to setting, till before sunset; the maghrib 
immediately after sunset; the ‘isha’ after the red glow of the sun has gone and 
before midnight (or retiring to sleep). As a daily routine, this makes for an inter- 
esting pattern. The morning is free for uninterrupted work; the afternoon is not, 
even if one makes a point of saying two prayers sequentially across the moment in 
time where the due periods join. The evening is again relatively available. In Arabia 
and comparable climates, this makes for a clear daily rhythm, even though somewhat 
condensed in winter and stretched out in summer. The practical implications of 
such a rhythm are obvious. The religious-psychological ones are harder to assess. 
A more or less ready supposition could be that those who do take the trouble to 
say the salat regularly, and certainly those who do it visible for all, would somehow 
sanctify their day in this manner, and themselves in the process. Evidence to prove 
or disprove such a hypothesis is, of course, hard to secure, let alone to verify. 

(3) Saum: fasting during the entire month of Ramadan, from dawn to sunset. 
Fasting is rigourous, meaning complete abstinence from food, drink, smoking and 


9See article by L. Gardet in the Encyclopedia of Islam. Comp. also Ignaz Goldziher, Mu- 
hammedanische Studien, 0.c., p. 1-39: “Muruwwa und din”; Osman Yahia, “Aspects intérieurs 
de 1’Islam’’, 0.c., p. 16f. 

10Comp. Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Les institutions musulmanes, Paris (Flamma- 
tion) 19463; Engl. transl. Muslim Institutions, London (Allen & Unwin) 1950. 
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sexual enjoyment. The spiritual aspect of such an obligation is easily recognizable 
as being of potentially major importance, whether as a religious retreat or other- 
wise. So are, at the more pedestrian level, the practical implications: life during 
Ramadan is not what it is during the rest of the year, neither during the day nor at 
night. Work, in particular, conveys greater hardship than usually. The hours of 
darkness, however, tend to bring compensation for the rigours of the day. 


The problem of regular work , whether in an office or a factory or elsewhere, 
is of course a very different matter today than it must have been in the 
Prophet’s age. Regular working hours, a working routine from which one 
cannot deviate without causing problems or hazards, are very much a matter 
of ‘modernization’ and ‘development’. 

Since some time debates have occurred, notably in Algeria and Tunisia, 
about the compatibility between fasting and working, and, by implication, 
between Islam and development. At a formal level, such debates are bound to 
end in stalemate, as neither party to them has much use for the argument of 
the other. What matters is practice; and practice, certainly when Ramadan is 
in the summer, does not necessarily favour hard work. Besides, to the extent 
they concern ‘work’ in a sense derived from the modern-Western lifestyle, 
they are prone to confusion due to this intercultural complication. 


(4) Zakat: the religious tithe to be used for a fixed set of purposes. These include: 
the poor; the needy; those in debt; the ransoming of captives; the wayfarer; the 
officials charged with collecting and distributing zakat; those whose hearts are made 
to incline towards the truth; “the way of God”: the advancement of the cause of 
Islam. The list shows some wisdom in the ways of the world, to ponder for would- 
be do-gooders. 

This tax may be handled through the bait al-mal: public treasury, through 
religious functionaries or directly between the one making payment and a selected 
recipient. Any state inevitably has its greedy eyes riveted on it. 

(5) Hajj: the pilgrimage to Mecca during the last month of the Islamic calendar.!! 
Obligatory once in a lifetime for anyone having the means to go and to take care of 
dependents staying home. There is a fixed series of rituals to be gone through in a 
sequence of days. The point of convergence is the wuqif: stop, the prescribed stay 
in the stony plain of ‘Arafat already mentioned, acte de présence of the umma. For 
the believers from overseas the pilgrimage is the experience of a lifetime, even in 


11 To Westerners, the pilgrimage to Mecca represents the enchantment of the forbidden land. 
Western converts to Islam have never had difficulty finding readers for their travelogues upon 
return from the hajj. Thus for example Muhammad Asad (Leopold Weiss), The Road to Mecca, 
New York (Simon & Schuster) 1954. A classic of Western scholarship combined with researcher’s 
bravado is C. Snouck Hurgronje, Het Mekkaansche feest (The Meccan Feast), Leiden (Brill) 
1880. Comp. Maurice Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Le pélerinage de la Mekke, Paris (Geuthner) 
1923. 

The popular interest finds itself catered to, at intervals, by some of the better glossy maga- 
zines, for example the National Geographic (by now an intriguing sequence of illustrated 
articles: 1934, 1937, 1953) and Aramco World 25/6, 1974. Entirely free from romanticism is 
the impressive documenary film made a few years ago for the Sa‘ud+ Ministry of Hajj, said to 
be meant as an instrument towards problem-solving in regard of the immense logistic problems 
caused by the huge crowds assembling. 
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this age of charter flights. The returned hajj: pilgrim is everywhere a person com- 
manding respect. — 


During the pilgrim season, Mecca and Medina provide a lively market for 
goods and ideas. As regards the latter, this may or may not be appreciated in 
the countries of origin of the pilgrims. During colonial times, one out of 
several reasons for the Netherlands-Indies government to be represented in 
Jiddah and during the hajj also in Mecca, besides the safety and well-being of 
the Indonesian pilgrims - called Jawi: Javanese by the Arabs -, was precisely 
to keep informed on ideas circulating. Curiously, the Indonesian government 
is said to have recently taken a hard look at the pilgrimage for the same 
reason. Plus ca change ... 


There is, as mentioned, a more limited variant of the pilgrimage, called ‘umra. 
This can be undertaken at any time. Unlike the hajj, it does not take the pilgrim 
beyond the confines of the holy precinct of Mecca. 

What these five duties appear to have in common is that in their performance an 
effective merger occurs between the two aspects of the Islamic posture in life: 
that of islam, self-identification in actual God-orientedness, and that of shahid, 
showing this orientation in one’s stance towards fellow man. This might become a 
matter of maximization of religious zeal, but for the effect of routinization in 
absolving what is often experienced mainly as an obligation to be met correctly. 
Moderation is a significant qualifier in this connection. 

A second comment is in order. Religious obligations are either fard al-‘ain: 
individual ones, in the sense that they oblige any and every human person who has 
reached the age of discernment, or fard al-kifaya: community obligations, in the 
sense that an adequate number of Muslims should volunteer to absolve them 
together. The usually quoted examples of the latter include the Friday noon 
salat and jihad. 

The distinction is an intriguing one in that it could be interpreted as connoting 
the beginnings of an answer to a basic question pertinent to Islam as much as to 
any other religious system. Does the individual human person work his or her own 
salvation, regardless, in the last resort, of fellow men and community; or does the 
community, however instanced, have a role of its own to play in this regard? In 
other words, is the umma a ‘holy community’? This is in fact a question for the 
next Lecture, towards which I propose to lead up a little further at the end of 
the present one. 

For the moment, another matter must concern us, namely the obligation of 
jihad just introduced. There are two reasons why it demands attention here. First, 
it needs to be added to the listing of obligations, as a concluding item. Secondly, as 
an illustration of a collective obligation it is somewhat peculiar. In one of its 
meanings the term does illustrate what is meant, but in others it comes closer to 
being a personal obligation.’? In discussing it, care is required since in the West jihad 
is a major bone of contention between various stereotyping presentations of Islam." 


12 There is reason to believe that the fuzzy nature of the distinction between ‘personal’ and 
‘collective’ obligations offers less cause for concern than the Western observer is inclined to 
believe it does. It is again a matter of angle of approach as conditioned by often tacit presuppo- 
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The full term is jihad fi sabil Allah: exerting oneself on the path of the Lord. 
We have just encountered the latter notion in the listing of beneficiaries of the 
zakat. Given a basic meaning ‘effort’, the interpretation of jihad involves a number 
of options. One, already hinted at, is the question whether this is an individual 
or a collective obligation. In the former case any and every person is obliged, and 
in the latter only an adequate number of serviceable persons. A second is whether 
it refers to the personal or to the societal level of existence: in other words whether 
it is matter of saving one’s soul or of reasserting and, in case of need, defending the 
community of Islam, umma. A third, parallel to the second but not quite the same, 
is whether the effort is mainly introvert or rather externally aimed. A subsidiary 
one referring to the latter case is whether the effort is defensive or offensive. Note 
that all these distinctions are historical rather than normative. 


Clearly the Western notion of ‘holy war’ reflects the externally aimed 
collective sense of the word. It ignores all other meanings. This is no doubt a 
matter of bad collective memory: Spain, Sicily, the Balkans, Vienna, raids 
along the southern coast of France, and, not to forget, the Crusades and the 
pirates of the Barbary Coast. Still, in its customary use it is a matter of myth- 
making and derogatory stereotyping, detrimental to mutual understanding. 


What matters in the pertinent debate amongst Muslims is that in principle all 
options are open. The specific meaning of the term on a given occasion pertains to 
the particular circumstances with reference to which it is used. Whether jihad as the 
collective self-assertion of the umma will take an offensive or a defensive hue is 
likewise a matter of how circumstances will be taken into account in decision- 
making. Regardless of this, it will at the same time have to do with personal conduct 
as an effort to secure one’s salvation. Apologists will stress this inner side at the 
expense of the outward one: as if it could be proper to ignore part of the wealth 
of a crucial notion. 


Good and evil 


The formal legal standard for conduct is a classification of human acts, according 
to a fivefold scheme. This constitutes a scale, ranging from fard or wajib: obligatory, 


sitions. What is at play in this case is an inherently formalistic-individualistic perception of 
social intercourse and obligations. 

A healthy exercise in relativizing their significance (with a different purpose than ours here) 
is made by Hofstadter, in an amusing ‘discussion’ of the way an ant-hill operates. He suggests it 
is a matter of the purely occasional emergence of distinct and manifest tasks, and specializations 
to match, involving - rather than performed by - a pertinent congeries of individuals, not 
necessarily the same throughout the operation. His intent is to discern patterns and functions 
virtually regardless of the individual elements involved. To a view like this, the fuzziness of the 
distinction between personal and collective obligations is insignificant, indeed self-evident. 
Comp. Douglas R. Hofstadter, Godel, Escher, Bach, An Eternal Golden Braid, New York 
(Basic Books) 1979, ch. “Ant Fugue’. Considering the matter in this manner, one seems to 
arrive at the intriguing conclusion that for kifaya: sufficient number, to be achieved, a fixed 
number by way of quorum, as in the chase of the salat, is in fact exceptional, and an indefinite 
number, to be determined in light of circumstances, as in jihad, normal. 

13 Rudolf Peters, /slam and Colonialism, The Doctrine of Jihad in Modern History, ’s-Graven- 
hage (Mouton) 1979. 
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imperative; to sunna: commendable; to mubah or ja‘iz: allowed in the sense of 
permissible, ethically neutral; to makrnih: abhorrent, reprehensible; to haram: 
categorically forbidden. ) 

It is mainly in connection with this strictly formal ethic that one hears it said 
that Islam is the religion of moderation: it provides a very practical, very down- 
to-earth yardstick. Each deed has its rating, and it is up to man to decide whether, 
given this rating, he will engage upon it or not. The practice is casuistic: the believer 
has to know or ascertain the rating of an act he is about to engage upon. The 
reckoning comes, inexorably, at the end of time, in the Last Judgment. 

There exists a summary rendering of this scale of good and evil. It takes shape as 
an ethical precept in the form of a dichotomy, al-amr bi 1-ma‘ruf wa 71-nahy ‘an 
al-munkar; adhortation to do that which is ‘known’, i.e. ‘done’, and dissuasion from 
that which is objectionable. One may describe it, for its practical effect, as religiously 
ordained social control: whether institutionalized - as it sometimes is - or not. In 
this perspective it will return in Lecture Four. 

In its appearance as a straightforward choice, the phrase does not really suggest 
a dilemma between good and evil. Its reference is to the fivefold ethical classifica- 
tion scheme and to the full casuistry of the law beyond that. There is accordingly 
no direct link to the dilemma, between the heavenly prospect and that of hell, 
inherent in the concept of the Last Judgment. What seems to be at play there is 
somehow more complex, including the question whether the person has or has not 
been a believer. The ethics part is a matter of accounting and a balance: more or 
less remiss on particular occasions, more or less repenting. The settling of the account 
relates to the balance yet is at the same time a matter of God’s infinite wisdom and 
inscrutable forgiveness. 


The Western observer, bound to be reminded of the fundamental dicho- 
tomy of good and evil which characterizes the absoluteness of the Christian 
ethic, may be tempted to envisage more similarity here than exists in reality. 

To the Christian perception, sin is part of man’s essence, not an incidental 
matter of more or less. Repentance, as a potential countervailing proposition 
reflecting in conduct, is no doubt a matter of some significance. Still also 
the repenting sinner remains fully at God’s mercy inasmuch as no amount 
of repentance and consequent good conduct will wash off original sin: some- 
thing essentially different from the occasional peccadillo or evil deed. In this 
context, forgiveness takes the form, primarily and categorically, of Christ’s 
sacrifice as the divine act that heals the rupture of reality; and, subsidiarily 
and specifically, of the manifest relevancy of this healing act to the individual’s 
condition as a sinner. Of this condition, faith is a constituent along with, and 
potentially countervailing, original sin. It is in the field of tension between 
these two that God’s judgment occurs: to save or to condemn. The believer 
is at best virtually saved. 


Is Islamic living an activism? 


We return to the basic nexus of islam and iman, in the perspective of conduct 
as the correct observation and implementation of a comprehensive system of rules, 
to ask whether Islamic living amounts to an activism. 
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This question arises at two levels, one fundamental-existential, the other prag- 
matic-behavioural. The two are necessarily connected, yet they invite somewhat 
different modes of discourse. The former is a matter of outlook and self-perception, 
the latter of style of actual conduct. 

Human self-perception as an understanding of man’s position and role amidst 
creature is, as stated, the concern of Islamic anthropology: featuring, in turn, 
as a variant of theodicy. Man is God’s creature, even if among the totality of creation 
he may be a somewhat special case. As noted, the Qur’an uses the term Khalifa: 
vicegerent more than once. Unequivocal interpretation of the few passages concerned 
is not easy. Still nothing suggests that reality would depend, for its existence or 
survival, upon any ministrations by man, whether in a prophetic or priestly, let 
alone a demiurgical role. His action, in other words, is not indispensable for reality; 
at best he is a facilitator in enhancing the observance of divine directives. 

The guru of Pakistan, Mohammad Iqbal, has addressed the matter in his somewhat 
poetic way, as follows: 


‘Every man acteth after his own manner: but your Lord well knoweth who 
is best guided in his path.’ (17:86). Thus my real personality is not a thing, 
it is an act. My experience is only a series of acts, mutually referring to one 
another, and held together by the unity of a directive purpose. My whole 
reality lies in my directive attitude. You cannot perceive me like a thing in 
space, or a set of experiences in temporal order; you must interpret, under- 
stand and appreciate me in my judgments, in my will-attitudes, aims, and 
aspirations. !4 


This definition of man in terms of action rather than essence is not necessarily a 
capsule presentation of Islamic anthropology through the ages. On the other hand 
it is sufficiently exemplary to provide food for thought to the Western observer, 
particularly if it is permissible to discern in it the echo of an occasionalistic universe. 
At the same time it is enlightening in that in relying upon a Qur’anic double-concept 
of creation, namely ‘creation’ (khalq) and ‘direction’ (amr),'* Iqbal singles out the 
latter in trying to identify a meaning of creation pertinent to religious anthropology: 
true human existence, at the specific personal level, is a sustained sequence of acts 
of heeding divine directive. 

At the empirical level of style of conduct, the question as to Islamic living being 
an activism or not could seem to shape up as a dillema, between zeal and laxity. 
This, however, is not necessarily at issue. Between zeal as one extreme and laxity 
as the other, one will readily construe an attitudinal scale fit to measure various 
patterns or instances of Muslim conduct. This tells you as little about these patterns 
as the standard exhortation to steer a middle course - Islam as the religion of moder- 


14 Mohammad Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, Lahore (Muhammad 
Ashraf) 1954, p. 103. This passage is discussed at some length by Osman Yahia, ‘‘La condition 
humaine en Islam” in J.-P. Charnay, ed., Normes et valeurs dans I’Islam contemporain, o.c., 
p. 62f. 

15 Qur’an 7:52; 17:87. Note in passing that this elaborating conceptual reduplication leads 
in a quite different direction than the Christian ‘creation and maintenance’ referred to earlier, 
notwithstanding the terminological assonance. Occasionalism is what makes the difference. 
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ation -, or, on the other hand, the fact that Sa‘idi rigour keeps laxity in check by 
sending out the police to bring laggards to the mosque for the sali. . 

There are at least two considerations of greater significance. One is that living 
with, and out of, the sources of this religion, the Muslim finds himself embedded in 
a lifestyle balancing the needs of the moment with the security of a persistent 
frame of reference. 

The other, speaking of lifestyle, is that what seems to make for style, what is its 
true criterion, is accuracy, not to say meticulousness or scrupulousness.'’ For the 
benefit of the Western observer one should perhaps add a disjoining clarification 
and say, accuracy rather than solicitude. Conduct conforms to rules. The rules are 
supposed to be precise. They have to be known and observed to the full extent of 
their precision: no less, no more. Only if they are, the act is valid. Indeed ‘valid’ or 
‘invalid’, ‘correct’ or ‘incorrect’, are in Some ways more decisive considerations 
than ‘morally good’ or ‘morally bad’, zealous or lax. 

The upshot of these several considerations is a fairly coherent picture, equally 
identifiable by Muslims and non-Muslims. Islamic living (the reference here is not 
to faith except in implicitly recognizing it as the background motive) is a matter of 
mostly routinized, active commitment to the correct observance of divine directive. 
It is alive in that it is not all answers: questions remain. These refer in part to 
latitude for discretion and freedom for action, both for the individual believer as 
an agent and in respect of the community as his effective frame of reference. At a 
more profound level, they refer to the believer as a person. Beyond the question 
what he does, hides the more penetrating one who he is.’® 


The debate about tauhid and free will 


The tenet of tauhid: divine unicity in respect of creation has caused considerable 
debate among the scholars of Islam. It is not difficult to envisage some of its 
implications in the present connection. 

If God Almighty is forever the Creator of man at every moment of his existence, 
in other words of his every act and thought, where does this leave the sense of the 
human response to God’s revelation? Indeed can there exist something like a human 
response deserving the name? The problem is as easy to state as it is difficult to 
resolve. More so given the fact that the entire range of pertinent disputes would be 
futile, indeed inconceivable, but for some distinctly and authentically human role. 


16 There is mounting concern about the occurrence of double standards in this connection, 
and it is the dubious privilege of non-Muslim non-Sa‘udis to be the only ones able to bring it 
into the open. It does not help either that this tends to be done in journalistic rather than 
in scholarly vein. One recent example is Claude Feuillet, Le systéme Saoud: Apres | Tran, l’Ara- 
bie? o.c. 

17M. Arkoun, Contribution a l’étude de l’humanisme arabe au IVe/Xe siécle, o.c., p. 111, 
does not hesitate to speak of ‘“‘l’inconséquence de ceux, nombreux, qui colportaient une culture 
purement formelle.” Comp. G.-H. Bousquet, Les grandes pratiques rituelles de I'Islam, o.c., 
p. 108 ff. 


18 Paraphrasing a sentence of J. Berque, L Orient second, Paris (Gallimard) 1970, p. 15. 
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In that sense, the outcome is settled in advance, tauhid or no tauhid - except that 
no Muslim could cut the dispute short in this way.’? 


More specifically, it stands as a given fact of life, regardless whether 
tauhid be taken in its exclusivistic, anti-polytheist, or in its comprehensive, 
mystical, sense: a dilemma in appearance only, in this connection, as the 
ultimate implication either way is the elimination or annihilation of human 
selfhood as a significant proposition. Even the Mu‘tazila, famous early school 
of speculative theology which made tauhid its main thesis, had to mitigate 
it by postulating as its second thesis ‘adl: divine justice, i.e., towards man, 
implying a recognition of man as having some identity or significance j in and 
by himself. 


It is beyond the present scope to enter into the details and vagaries of the debate 
on free will.?° Suffice it to conclude that it has not been acute for some time now, 
and that a more or less tacit compromise allows man to play a role of his own in 
God’s reality. A modest role, no doubt, yet one with some significance. 

This shows in two respects. Fundamentally, man can and indeed must respond 
to God’s revelation. Practically, having embraced Islam (or, what is deemed to 
amount to the same, having grown up into it), man has, at the level of day-to-day 
law implementation, a fair margin of latitude for discretionary movement, whilst 
remaining at home within the accustomed frame of reference. Law observance is 
not a Strait-jacket unless the believer goes out of his or her way to make it so. 


A comparison will provide further clarification, notably as regards the 
modest nature of man’s relative authenticity (even ‘autonomy’ would be a 
misnomer). This is a kind of liberty basically different from that of modern- 
Western man. The latter is the liberty of the razor’s edge (without safe conduct 
such as those saved will receive across al-sirat al-mustaqim). It is the corollary 
to ‘original sin’ - man pursuing ‘the knowledge of good and evil’: essential 
secularism as part of the human condition. It is sharpened by secularization 
as its historical corollary, which finds something like a culmination in Western 
modernity. 

The significance of Christianity is, first, that it ‘sets free’ from the Old- 
Testament legal order (to which the Islamic one is better comparable), and 
then, more importantly, that it offers a way out of the quandary of the 
resulting essential liberty. 


Man’s action and his environment 
as its addressee: constraints 


The upshot so far is that, granting God’s absoluteness as primacy, man is not just 
a speck of dust in the universe. He/she is somebody, and acts - if you prefer, must 
act - as such. The question to arise next is about the significance of the God- 
ordained, divine- directed universe as a frame of reference - guiding or constraining - 
for human action. This is no longer the issue of free will in metaphysical-theological 
perspective, but rather that of man as an effectively willing agent in a real universe. 


19 Louis Gardet et M.-M. Anawati, /ntroduction 4 la théologie musulmane, o.c., passim. 
20 W, Montgomery Watt, Free Will and Predestination in Early Islam, London (Luzac) 1948. 
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The question arising here could seem to be more likely to appear to the mind of 
the Western student of Islam than to that of the Muslim. Indeed it is a matter of 
culture-historical coincidence that the modern or post-modern Westerner should be 
alerted to it to the point that it becomes his preoccupation. The average denizen of 
the Muslim parts of the world is less likely to be so concerned. Still this is not to 
say that no Muslim would ever ask himself this question. If he does it will be for 
reasons of his own: including, notably, comparison with the West. 

The guise under which the issue will often present itself is that of the Western 
allegation that Muslims are fatalists: man is in God’s hand, and there is no more to 
say. The difficulty about such an allegation is that it amounts to a categorical 
verdict. Let it be true that in Muslim parlance resignation tends to be quite audible 
from time to time, not just in the standard expression in sha’ Allah: God willing, 
invariably used with regard to future events. As an indicator of sense of proportion, 
of lack of inclination towards hybris, this is convincing. But it gives no proof of 
fatalism. To decide that issue, the significant question is when actual resignation 
will set in, under which conditions and at which stage of a given process. Will the 
Muslim just resign somewhat earlier in the game than the modern Westerner, or is 
it a matter of the Muslim resigning virtually in advance as against the Westerner 
rather being dead than resigning himself to adversity or, for that matter, to the 
impossible? 

Putting the issue this way, one realizes that the Western allegation, that ‘the’ 
Muslim is a fatalist, makes no sense, on two counts. First, it is merely one more 
expression of ethnocentric modern-Western judgment passed on part of the non- 
Western world: the ‘lazy native’ syndrome rehashed. Secondly, it misreads the 
attitudinal complex to which it attaches the stigma of ‘fatalism’. 

It is time, then, to refocus onto the question that opened this section: what 
about man as an agent in God’s world? Is reality one big web of constraints? 

The answer comes in two parts, practically indistinguishable yet analytically quite 
distinct from one another. One part we have just seen: religiously expressed sense 
of proportion in estimating man’s possible effect upon the reality around him (and 
in him, for that matter). 

The other part is not religious-philosophical but historical-empirical. It so 
happens that the realm of Islam is outside of the modern (now post-modern) West. 
It is part of what the Dutch historian Jan Romein has labelled “The Common Human 
Pattern’.2! To him, the Common Human Pattern is the one from which the modern 
West has deviated, whether definitely or - as some begin to think now - for a time 
only. It has done so by systematically regarding any and every environmental con- 
straint upon human action (i.e., domination and exploitation) as no more than a 
challenge to be overcome. 

This leaves the Common Human Pattern to be defined, no doubt residually, as 
that part of mankind not going out of its way to first identify challenges in the 


21 J. Romein, “The Common Human Pattern”, Journal of World History 1V/1, 1957, p. 448- 
63. As discussed, Romein’s thesis, without the name, recurs in more elaborately ethnocentric 
fashion in an otherwise excellent work, Timothy J. Reiss, The Discourse of Modernism, o.c. 
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world around them and then to meet these head-on. The part where felt major 
constraints upon human action will be accepted as given, in a de facto resignation 
which may then be religiously sublimated. It so happens that Islam is located in 
parts of the world marked by this ‘pattern’: a non-pattern indeed, as it is in fact 
nothing but the absence of the modern-Western one; yet, at the same time a pattern, 
to the extent it is not featureless. 


Still, when someone of my Cairene friends is late for an appointment and 
blames it on the traffic, and I accept the excuse, we are playing an inter- 
cultural game. That which he senses I rate as poor manners on his part is 
compensated for by his excellent manners in indulging my idiosyncrasies by 
concocting and offering an excuse. But note how it is done. In blaming 
traffic he suggests a constraint beyond his control; in labelling it technical, 
he makes it sound close to an act of God. He is not bothered by the fact that 
everybody knows traffic jams are normal. I accept the excuse as if I am con- 
vinced. At the same time we both know that he considers my inclination to 
be punctual as a silly Western hang-up, of no real virtue and yielding no 
tangible advantage. Yet he persists in bringing the excuse and I go on accepting 
in. Contagious resignation? 


The Western observer, never easily put off, will state his next question: has 
‘Islam’ missed the boat, then, to modernity, to development? Has it failed to 
produce its own modernity? What about development in such a spiritual climate? 
In raising these questions he addresses Islam as a system, or set of systems, of both 
thought and action. He inquires into the various Islamic lifestyles, both in and by 
themselves and as instances of Romein’s Common Human Pattern. These questions 
will contribute to shaping the agenda for the following Lectures. 


Is salvation a matter of everyone for himself? 


The analysis of the man-God relationship results in a perception of man engaged 
upon correct norm-fulfilment as the proper means of salvation. To the extent this 
raises a question, announced before, about man as a social being, and consequently 
about the community, it leads into the next Lecture. 

There is, however, yet another aspect to the matter. Islam is sometimes presented 
as being, apart from everything else, a ‘humanism’. Certain non-Muslims claim this, 
but also some Muslims writing with one eye fixed upon a non-Muslim readership.” 
This contention has an aspect of religious anthropology - the subject-matter of this 
Lecture thus far - and in addition one of sociology or sociocultural history. 

It is this latter aspect which demands attention first now. There are two factual 
considerations at play. First, the emergence, the upsurge, and most of the spread 
- including the peaceful spread - of Islam have occurred under circumstances of 
‘accelerated overall sociocultural change’. That is to say, in settings particularly 
conducive to individual, indeed individualistic, concerns and pursuits. Secondly, 


22M. Boisard, L ‘humanisme de | Tslam, o.c. For a very different approach, comp. M. Arkoun, 
L’humanisme arabe au IVe/Xe siécle, 0.c., p. 356 f., discerning three accents, namely religious, 
literary, and philosophical. 
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conversion is an inherently personal decision and act. Where collectivities seem to 
embrace a new religion - the Qur’an rejoices in entire groups of Meccans converting 
to Islam upon the city’s surrender - one observes what is, dogmatically speaking, 
the aggregate, collective expression of so many individual wills in harmonizing, 
unanimity-producing interaction. 

In combination, these two considerations result in the idea that there may be 
a correlation between sociocultural upheaval and the spread of Islam: mostly in 
such a way that the former may attract the latter. The complementing idea is that 
the decisive role falls to the individual person as a potential convert. No doubt this 
set of ideas is at best a working hypothesis. It would say something to the effect 
that individualization as a corollary to sociocultural change favours the spread of 
Islam in areas where Islam is near or advancing. A thesis like this is hard to prove or 
disprove given the state of the art.7> By the dispensation of the historical-philo- 
logical method, the sociocultural aspect of the spread of Islam has tended to remain 
short-changed. 

The attribution of a pivotal role to the individual person in Islam, notably in 
its spread, will not go unchallenged by the sociologists. Especially in the spreading 
of Islam, collectivities of one sort or another, notably mystical brotherhoods, have 
often played an instrumental and occasionally a directive role. To complicate matters 
further these communities are mostly commonalities sharing a kind of ritual super- 
ogatory to regular law fulfilment: which is not to say that it may not be close to 
the daily needs of those congregating - perhaps indeed closer than law fulfilment. 
And of course these daily needs do have a manifest religious dimension: experiential 
perhaps rather than behaviourist, emotional rather than formal.” Another con- 
sideration is that these collectivities are marked by strong opinion leadership: 
bringing the individual person - select rather than average - back into the picture 
in what is no doubt an even more complicating way. 


23 The unbalance in the encounter can be described in yet another way, equally suggestive 
as to the persuasive power of Islam for potential converts. 

Those affected by ‘accelerated overall change’ are bound to experience insecurity. This in 
turn may induce a need or yearning for moral and spiritual refuge. The other party to the 
encounter, the Muslims, happen to be in a position happily exempt from these difficulties. 
Indeed their self-confidence stands to be enhanced by the very circumstances at play. (Nor, 
for that matter, is Islam much given to bouts of soul-searching as is Christianity, notably in its 
modern and post-modern Western manifestations.) All this turns the encounter into a loaded 
proposition, conducive to the adoption of Islam by non-Muslims in crisis. 

I repeat that this standard wisdom is no better than a working hypothesis. Its probability 
appears in a favourable light if envisaged in connection with what has been discussed a while 
ago aS a mere circumstance. For this working hypothesis to make sense it has to be predicated 
on the absence of organized missionary action carried on by those concerned of their own 
accord at their chosen time and place. The spread of Islam, according to this hypothesis, is a 
matter of potential converts being ‘in the mood’, rather than of missionaries launching drives. 
(During the ‘fifties, this realization seemed to dawn upon some Christian missionary circles, 
soon to be drowned in newer forms of activism, this time with developmentalistic overtones.) 
In this connection, the uneven successes of Ahmadiya missions in various parts of the world 
could provide valuable insight, if pertinent data were to be made available. 

24 For a penetrating description of a contemporary brotherhood which conveys the sense 
of what is meant here, comp. Michael Gilsenan, Saint and Sufi in Modern Egypt, London 
(Oxford U.P.) 1973; id., Recognizing Islam, London (Croom Helm) 1982. 
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All told, there is no denying that the accentuation of the individual person’s 
role in Islam, notably in its spread, ensues primarily from dogmatic considerations 
and is not necessarily matched by its significance according to a more sociological 
appreciation. Besides, one will have, at the appropriate moment, to discern more 
neatly than I have done just now between the individual’s role in the spread of Islam 
and that in Islam - if you prefer, Islamic living - in general. 

The matter, unfortunately, is wide open to speculation of diverse kinds and in 
several directions. What it needs, however, is better study. 


Humanism ? 


We return, finally, to the matter of humanism as an issue in religious anthro- 
pology. The more I consider it, the less ready I find myself to see here a truly Islam- 
inspired preoccupation. 

Humanism in the West is a feature ensuing from the pagan rather than the 
Christian root of Western civilization. It is based upon secularism as inherent in 
Christian doctrine and then again upon secularization as its historical corollary. 
In the last resort, it pivots around the postulate that man is the measure of all 
things: the central tenet of Western modernity. 

The same notion recurs, in a rather different context, in the Christian missionary 
appeal to freedom of conscience, attributed for the purpose to non-Christians, as as 
precondition to conversion to Christianity. It returns once more, as mentioned 
earlier, in a thoroughly secularized variant, named basic human rights. 

None of this is part and parcel of central Islamic doctrine. Rather it occurs in 
Islamic apologetics, whether in face of Christianity or of Western modernity. 

Does this suggest, by implication, that Islam is not concerned about human 
value and dignity? Certainly not. The circumstance that Islam, in order to express 
its appreciation of man, does not resort to a mode of maximization equivalent to 
what humanism is and does for the West, need of course not mean that it will under 
no circumstances indulge in such maximization, whether incidentally or in a more 
regular manner. Such accentuation of man’s stature and significance as does occur 
in Islam differs from its Christian-Western counterpart in that it does not - indeed 
could not - base itself upon secularism and secularization, but remains firmly 
embedded within the religious system. There, it has only one way to go: not that 
of the exclusivist tauhid of dogmatics, but that of the encompassing tauhid of 
philosophy and especially mysticism. The argument has gone full circle: we have 
returned to the notion of al-insan al-kamil: perfect man, with which I opened this 
Lecture. The perfect man is the mystic at the moment of his rapture; in a rather 
particular sense, the epithet may also adorn the Prophet. 

The modern-Western observer may not find this an easily palatable outcome. He 
will tend to wonder what all this means in view of certain Western ideas he cherishes 
as if they were universal values: human potential and human perfectibility. If so, 
he is in peril of misunderstanding. To him, potential and perfectibility, secularized 
notions as they are, suggest a historical prospect of man forever reaching out above 
himself and beyond what at first seemed to be his inherent limitations: a yearning 
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for the perfection that only secularism has come to identify, prospectively, with 
man - if not actual then ideal man. Because the prospect is historical, this-worldy, 
it puts man under the enormous burden of having to achieve the maximum (not 
just the optimum) attainable within a lifetime. What all this connotes is the complex 
of Western modernity, now at the end of its tether. 

Little of this corresponds to the conception ensuing from the basic data of 
Islam. There, human perfectibility is a matter of optimal approximation to con- 
sonance with the injunctions of the religious law, as an outlook and as practice. 
This does not do away with that which, rather than perfectibility or perfection, 
may well be the true hallmark of humanity by the standards of monotheism, 
namely responsibility. 

I draw sharp distinctions here, in order that later on we shall have a proper 
bench-mark in studying contemporary phenomena of intercultural contact and its 
effects. For now let it be enough to say that, certainly nowadays, things are not 
necessarily as simple and straightforward, to many a Muslim, as the basic data of 
his lifestyle may seem to suggest. 
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LECTURE FOUR 


THE MAN-TO-MAN RELATIONSHIP: 
ISLAM AS A SOCIOCULTURAL SYSTEM 


Your friend is only God, and His messenger, and the 
believers, who perform the salat and pay the zakart, 
bowing down. He who takes as friend God and His 
messenger and those who have believed - the party of 
God, they are victors. 


Qur'an 5:55. 


Let there be one Community among you, inviting man 
to good, bidding to honour, rejecting what is dis- 
approved; such are those who prosper. And be not as 
those who divided and fell into disagreement after the 
clear signs had come to them; for them there is a 
mighty punishment. 


Qur'an 3:100. 


Two-dimensional man’s place in the man-to-man relationship 


The man-to-God relationship is a response to the God-to-man relationship. As 
such it is more than a conditioned reflex. In its turn the man-to-man relationship is 
a derivative of these two in their mutuality. Man the believer encounters, or rather 
finds himself together with, his fellow believer. Occasionally he will also encounter 
the non-believer: a rather different proposition, to be considered further in Lecture 
Six. 


In Christian homily, it is customary to speak of a horizontal dimension of 
human existence as a necessary complement to its vertical dimension. The 
metaphor is, to my knowledge, not common in Muslim parlance. Still it seems 
appropriate. In this respect the three monotheisms do not differ much: they 
do in the further elaboration. 


The togetherness of believer with fellow believer constitutes a double nexus. 
Through man, a ‘vertical’ relationship intersects with a ‘horizontal’ one. Upon the 
latter, this circumstance is bound to work as a determinant. The social or socio- 
cultural realm is not an autonomous, secular proposition as, of all civilizations, 
particularly the modern West supposes it to be. Rather it has manifest metaphysical, 
indeed religious, overtones. It is supposed to respond to divine directives reaching 
it through its constituents, the believing persons. 

Conceptually, this positions man as the common element of two dyads or nexus, 
as shown in the chart on the next page. He features as the intersection point of the 
‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ dimensions of reality. 
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TWO-DIMENSIONAL MAN 


vag 


creature ‘is 


community fellow 


believer 


believer 


This is even more striking if the presentation of the sociocultural realm is modified 
somewhat and presented, not so much as a bond between believer and fellow 
believer shaping up as community (as is done here, following the Islamic con- 
ception), but rather as a link between constituent individuals and resulting commu- 
nity (as is done in standard sociological rendering). 


This distinction, by the way, is important. Of course man the individual 
and man the social being are two analytic aspects, whether conceptual or 
experiential, of one and the same existential phenomenon. In this regard, the 
particular way the analytic distinction is rendered does not matter much. It 
does matter in another respect. It is precisely the particular way of presenting 
this analytic distinction by which one culture pattern or lifestyle, as a system 
of thought and action, will differ from the next. 

What remains to be noted as an aside is that the two different ways of 
presenting the ‘horizontal’ dimension are matched, but not quite parallelled, 
by the two different ways of presenting the ‘vertical’ dimension discussed 
in the preceding Lecture, namely the ‘exclusivist’ versus the ‘comprehensive’ 
interpretation of tauhid. 


This conceptual construct, in implying a pivotal place, and concomitant role, 
for him in the universe could seem to suggest a bid at maximization of man’s 
significance. Thus, it might appear to reopen the issue discussed, and to all appear- 
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ances settled, in Lecture Three, and indeed to suggest a different outcome. On the 
other hand, it makes him appear as the lesser element of both the ‘vertical’ (God- 
man) and the ‘horizontal’ (man-society) dyad. An attempt to harmonize the latter 
suggestion to the former, its opposite, could easily lead speculation even further 
into the woods. Could the ‘pivotal’ and the ‘lesser’ significances cancel out one 
another? The matter does not appear promising; nor is it, or has it ever been, much 
alive as a topic for debate. Somehow the issue seems to be pre-empted by the 
primary way the God-to-man and man-to-God relationships have been spelt out. 


Two comments, of rather different purport, are apposite, however. One 
refers, again, to man’s salience; the other to that of the other ends of the two 
dyads joined through man. 

If man’s significance is not all that salient in the Islamic universe, then 
what about my systematic accentuation of the concept ‘man’ in these Lectures? 
Am I properly in tune with the world of thought and action I am trying to 
survey? 

(I am of course not concerned here with feminists’ allergies regarding the 
term ‘man’. I use it in its standard Western sense: abstract, genderless, mind 
rather than body. For present purposes I cannot substitute a term like ‘person’, 
which has altogether wrong connotations, both etymologically and philo- 
sophically.) 

What may cause concern here is that the notion ‘man’ need not be equally 
central in a civilization derived from one monotheism as it is in that derived 
from another. As discussed before, the Western accentuation of man may be 
only partly a matter of Christian perception, and to a rather greater extent 
a matter of the impact of the other, ‘pagan’ root of the civilization, featuring 
as humanism. In the West humanism is inconceivable but as a corollary to 
secularization. In Islam, preconditions are altogether different, not merely 
because it has handled its pagan antecedents in a different manner than 
Western Christendom has. (See Lecture Five.) There is thus no reason to 
expect in Islamic civilizations a similar accentuation of man as that which 
marks the modern West. 

In this light, my systematic interest in man in these Lectures could seem 
open to challenge. No Muslim, my critic could argue, will ever opt for a 
similar line of approach. My defense is twofold. First, my concern with 
matters operational necessitates an interest in man as an actor in the world, 
which is unlike that required for other, more traditional presentations of 
Islam whether executed by non-Muslims or Muslims. Secondly, it bothers 
me not a little that I may appear to fall into the trap of ethnocentrism not- 
withstanding all my warnings. My choice of approach is a matter not of 
fundamental but of instrumental considerations. In looking at man in the 
Islamic sense, I do try to avoid presenting him in an unduly crucial role or 
significance. To Islam he is creature: neither demiurge, nor Prometheus. 

The second comment, quite different, refers to the other elements of the 
two dyads linked through man as the element common to both. Given the 
inevitably anthropocentric perception of the link between the two con- 
ceptual dyads (man-God, man-community), what about an interpretation of 
the elements at the opposite end of each (God here, the community there) 
as constituting something conceptually in and by itself: not just an incidental 
mediated connection but rather a virtual, perhaps an effective nexus by 
themselves, not to say a virtual identity? The question is not nearly as wildly 
speculative as it may appear at a first blush. 
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Very many collectivities, throughout the history of mankind, have at- 
tributed a divine dimension or significance to the community as such. Among 
the monotheisms, the ‘chosen people’ of Judaism and the ‘church’ of Chris- 
tianity echo this outlook in no unclear way. Nationalism, first in the modern- 
Western and then in the post-colonial sense, is nothing but its secularized- 
looking offshoot. Recall the slogan of democracy, very much a tongue-in- 
cheek proposition in this light, vox populi vox dei (with small or capital d?). 
The ‘mystical union’ of the collective and the divine is something mankind 
has proven fully prepared, time and again, to envisage and to act upon: not 
seldom to the point of sactioning human sacrifice. 

As regards Islam and Islamic civilizations, the question raised is by no 
means academic. The fact that, dogmatically speaking, it could rate as shirk: 
associating gods to God, will not preclude its actual occurrence. One item of 
evidence will suffice. The individual’s total immersion in the community by 
jihad virtually equals martyrhood as the consummation of his relation to 
God. Khomeini says it, but he has not invented it. 


Individual person versus community 


A while ago we have spoken of the difference between two presentations of the 
‘horizontal’ dyad denoting sociocultural reality. One is in terms of intersubjectivity 
between believers amounting to religious community: the Islamic variant. The other 
is in terms of a causative link between plural individual believers as constituents, 
and resulting religious community: the ‘Western-sociological’ variant, which is not 
necessarily absent from the Muslim scene. The choice between the two is not just 
a matter of inconsequential predilection. It evokes the issue of primacy as between 
individual and collectivity. Is the individual, personal aspect of man seen to hold 
primacy over his social aspect, or vice versa? An important question. In the West 
liberals and socialists part ways on the answer to it. 

The issue of primacy is not limited to the ‘horizontal’ nexus. Primacy con- 
siderations occur with regard to the ‘vertical’ nexus as well, except that there they 
do not feature as an issue at stake but rather as a firm postulate. God’s primacy 
over man is an axiom of the religion, reasserted time and again. 

The question is now whether the postulate of this dimension has a significance 
for the likely way to settle the issue of the other. I have in fact anticipated the 
answer in saying, a while ago, that the ‘intersubjectivity amounting to community’ 
vision is typically Islamic, and the ‘constituent individuals versus resulting com- 
munity’ presentation less so. 

The matter is perhaps not entirely beyond debate. One readily observes, however, 
that a number of crucial elements of Islamic living, including, notably, the formal 
religious obligations, address the individual believer and have no communal effect 
but through his implementation of them. The umma is effectively the community 
of believers, the more or less institutionalized upshot of their togetherness and 
interaction. A shared lifestyle. Its identity is as much a matter of commonality in 
a number of significant regards as of common self-identification vis-a-vis an outside 
world (by definition, of non-believers) or, rather, periphery.’ 


1G. E. von Grunebaum, ‘“‘Reflections on the Community Aspect of the Islamic Identifi- 
cation”, paper read and hotly debated at the Islamic Colloquium, Lahore, Dec. 31, 1957 and 
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There is no conclusive evidence to prove that the wmma has a role of its own as, 
say, God’s instrument with regard to the world and mankind. If there is a red thread 
running through mankind’s existence in the course of time (I avoid the loaded term 
‘history’ again), its proper name is J/slam - in the extended sense, of the ongoing 
sequence of instalments of revelation culminating in Muhammad - rather than 
umma. The umma is, for all purposes, the umma Muhammadiya: the community of 
those whose faith is based upon the revelation through Muhammad and whose lives 
are patterned on that of Muhammad. 


Compared with the Christian Church, as instanced in most churches, the 
umma is notable for not having sacraments to dispense and not being dependent 
for its continuity on institutionalized priestly functions. That the Church 
does have arole of its own in God’s plan for the salvation of mankind appears, 
for example, from its description as ‘the mystical body of Christ’: a virtual 
identification of Christ and Church, no doubt in view of the redeeming 
function. In a quite emphatic sense, the Church is the holy collectivity. 

(More on the matter of priesthood and clergy hereafter.) 


The invertebrate umma 


This subtitle, borrowed from José Ortega y Gasset,” could give offense if mis- 
understood. Whereas he uses it to discuss a lack of structure, I intend it to suggest 
independence from need of structure. This is not necessarily a surprising feature, 
given what we have just seen to be the balance, in terms of primacy, between 
individual believer and religious community. What should rather cause surprise is 
the relentless pursuit of structuration that has taken place nonetheless. But I am 
anticipating. 


Jan. 1, 1958. A notable and intriguing fact is that this style of approach, which to the fellow 
Western observer appears irreproachable in terms of facts and attempted interpretation, has the 
effect, upon many a Muslim, of an offense. It elicits a response along the lines of Syed Alam 
Khundmiri’s statement, “The Islamic personality is one of the contemporary myths or a 
‘construct’ of the Western orientalists”. (In Anwar Moazzam, ed., Islam and Contemporary 
Muslim World, New Delhi (Light and Life) 1981, p. 61 f.) The problem of intercultural com- 
munication is clearly manifest, but its analysis and solution remain elusive. Comp. C. A. O. van 
Nieuwenhuijze, Cross Cultural Studies, The Hague (Mouton) 1963, ch. VIII, ‘“‘Frictions Between 
Presuppositions in Cross-Cultural Encounters’’. 

A very different comment at this point, and one of an extremely speculative nature, refers 
back to the comment just made in passing, about the great divide between individual and 
collectivity. (Of course the very occurrence of this dilemma in the West presupposes a concern 
with individualism which as such is perhaps particular to the West, as has recently been argued 
by Louis Dumont, L Individualisme, Paris (Seuil), 1983.) The comments of the Islamic per- 
ception just offered could appear to lead up to the question concerning Muslims’ affinity, under 
conditions of encounter with Western thought, to either the liberal-individualist or the socialist- 
collectivist (or communalistic) outlook. The question is not just academic. It has tended to 
emerge on various occasions and under different guises. Noted variants are the debates about 
“Islam and capitalism” and “Islamic socialism”, respectively. Proper analysis is hampered by the 
fact that as soon as cultural transfers or borrowings are at play, affinity is only one out of 
several factors involved, coincidence being another. We shall have occasion to return to this 
matter in Lecture Eight. 

2 José Ortega y Gasset, Espafia invertebrada, Madrid (Occidento) 19344, 
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As a living body or - in the currently fashionable idiom - system, the umma can 
be satisfactorily described as the effective and persistent frame of reference for all 
Muslims, regardless of their ‘internal’ divisions. It is manifest - or, with a better 
yet pedantic-sounding word, instanced - occasionally. The wuguf: presence in the 
plain of ‘Arafat during the pilgrimage, and the common noon salat with sermon on 
Fridays (to be attended by at least 40 believers) are two such token manifestations. 

To the outside observer this is nothing short of intriguing. Nowadays, with the 
umma spread, not to say scattered, over large tracts of the globe, and the believers 
subjects or citizens of ever so many states, labelled Muslim or not, the state of 
affairs just evoked seems to beg the question in more than one way. A major 
issue refers to organization or institutionalization. 

Still, the undeniable reality is that the umma as such, as a whole, is not structured. 
It does very well without: a fact to ponder for both Muslims and non-Muslims. 


The institutionalization of the umma 


If not already Muhammad himself, certainly his khalifas in successive dynasties 
have been concerned with the institutionalization of the community of believers. 
We have discussed how the paradigm of the Middle-Eastern empire has been adopted 
for the purpose. The venture of grafting the substance of Islam onto this alien 
carrying base has succeeded well enough, regardless of the misgivings certain Muslims, 
today and in the past, may have felt in its regard. Undeniably much that to present 
generations of both Muslims and non-Muslims is Islamic has resulted from this 
combination. Still, from very early on this frame has not contained all of Islam. 
The umma has weathered the frictions and fissions to which it proved subject in 
the course of time. What is more, the umma has, as time went on, never been 
coterminous with what was seen to be the Islamic polity. Its survival clearly does 
not depend on being structured in a polity or polities. The dogmatic-legal-judiciary 
equipment of Islam, with its scholastic style and documentation, is self-sustaining 
by dint of what, in contrast to a centralistic organizational view, may be called 
operations at the grass-roots level. 

The upshot is that the history of the umma, in respect of institutionalization, 
features as a two-track proposition. One track is the spontaneously self-sustaining 
and self-propelling umma, happily invertebrate in the sense of being independent of 
formal, notably centralistic and/or hierarchical, structure. The other track is the 
effort at structuring the umma, whether by shaping it as one polity or by relying 
on one or more out of various ‘intervening communities’. The convenient procedure 
is to pursue each track separately, keeping in mind that Islamic history is written in 
terms of the ways they interact occasionally. We consider the latter track first. 


The umma Structured 


The effort to structure the umma offers striking illustration of how revolutions 
do not make a clean slate on behalf of total renewal. The renewal, however drastic 


3 Alphonse Gouilly, L Islam devant le monde moderne, Paris (La Nouvelle Edition) 1945, 
p. 28 ff.: “Tribu, race, nation, congrégations réligieuses”’. 
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and comprehensive it is taken to be, works eclectically. It leaves continuity, residually 
selective in its turn, to play its part unnoticed. 

The concept of umma may have been new in a number of decisive respects, yet 
for its structuring recourse has been had, no doubt unwittingly to an extent, to 
pre-existent paradigms of sociopolitical organization.* The early builders of the 
Islamic community have had two such paradigms readily at their disposal. One was 
that of the kin or ‘tribal’ universe of the Arabian Peninsula; the other was that of 
the classical Middle-Eastern empire discussed before. As also discussed, the two can 
feature as one continuum under appropriate conditions. Still, it does make a differ- 
ence from which of the two the effort will set out. 

We have seen that the imperial paradigm has rendered considerable service in 
shaping the umma, in what was seen to be its entirety, into one functioning polity, 
duly equipped with apparatus. 

What remains to be noted is that concurrently, and maybe to an extent in 
competition, with its overall structuring, other structural formulae have been used, 
for more limited purposes. Their immediate use is to bridge the huge distance 
between the individual person as the one true constituent of the umma and the 
vastness of the umma proper. This need arises when the umma happens to be 
structured as an empire, but it will seem more acute when it is not or poorly 
structured. 

In this regard, recourse has been had once more to pre-existent paradigms,° in 
the first place the kin universe. The kin or tribal unit, whether explicitly islamized 
or not, has played a considerable role in structuring the umma, formally or in- 
formally, at what may be called the intermediate levels. This is not just the case 
with the Arabs of the Peninsula once islamized. It applies throughout the heartlands 
of Islam and perhaps even further. 


Note in passing that what is reliance on intermediate communities in a 
perspective of Islamic community structure, is, to a historical-sociological 
view, the islamization of pre-existent sociocultural structures by no means 
about to be swept away by the incident of the conversion of their members 
to Islam.® 


4L. Massignon, “l’Umma et ses synonymes”, Revue d'Etudes Islamiques 41/6, 1946, p. 151- 
57; Jean Abdeljalil, Aspects intérieurs de l’Islam, Paris (Seuil) 1949; L. Gardet, La cité musul- 
mane, Vie sociale et politique, Paris (Vrin) 1954; W. Montgomery Watt, Jslam and the Inte- 
gration of Society, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul) 1961. 

>The matter is entirely debatable, witness the review by Ira Lapidus (/nternat. Journ. 
Middle East Studies 15/3, 1983, p. 421-24, esp. p. 423) of Ernest Gellner’s Muslim Society, 
Cambridge (U.P.) 1981, esp. Ch. 1. One may doubt, however, to which extent it is a matter 
of essentially different readings of one set of basic realities, or rather of shadings in attempts 
to come to - perhaps overly systematic - analytic terms with complexity. Such difference in 
shading risks acquiring disproportionate weight if the points of departure happen to differ in 
their turn, as is the case, for example, of the present approach in comparison with that of 
Gellner. Comparable questions about oversystematization may arise here and there in reading 
studies like C. Geertz, H; Geertz, L. Rosen, Meaning and Order in Moroccan Society, Cambridge 
(U.P.) 1979. 

6T. Cuyler Young (in S. N. Fisher, ed., Social Forces in the Middle East, Ithaca (Cornell 
U.P.) 1955, p. 258) writes: “the ecumenical context in which these units have been more or 
less loosely welded together has been the religious commune”. 
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Another matter worth observing, equally in parenthesis, is the significance 
of the point where empire and upper echelons of tribal organization fuse in 
establishing the continuum just referred to. The point of reference here is 
the tribal confederation. Its manifestation is occasional, though in a regular 
fashion. It brings together a number of distinct and diverse components, none 
of them ready or able to sacrifice their identity and indeed their primacy in 
favour of the encompassing unit except for limited purposes of vital signifi- 
cance. It is for these and no other purposes that the confederation is empowered 
and equipped. The classical empire is not dissimilar, what with the limited 
convergence it can induce on the part of the component entities. The differ- 
ence follows from its institutional permanence. 

Some of the characteristics of the umma when institutionalized as one 
polity are best understood with reference to this fusion point of the two 
paradigms. Thus, its relative overaccentuation of central power as the upholder 
of the culture norm, the instrument for all vital decisions, for all components 
of the community to observe up to a mutually acceptable and feasible level. 
Thus again its equipment with various kinds of instruments, tending to 
grow heavier as reliance on the imperial outbalanced conformity with the 
tribal model. 


The kin unit has not been the only kind of social formation relied upon for the 
purpose of structuring the umma at the intermediate levels. More associative 
patterns have also played a considerable formative role in the history of Islam. 
Mystical brotherhoods, numerous and widespread, have tended to be far-flung 
organizations based on networks of local branches.’ Their role in the spreading of 
Islam - not as missionaries but as recruitment bases - has been outstanding. Guilds, 
rather more local in manifestation yet pervasive and uniform as a pattern at least 
in the heartlands, have been, and some of their residues remain, noted for their 
blend of economic-political clout and religious fervour.® The futuwa, brotherhoods 
of varying purpose and repute, have added to the verve of the Islamic city.” 


This, however, does not say enough: the terms used remain vague. The combination of self- 
imposing overarching central power and self-maintaining primacy of power at the ‘grass-roots’ 
level could seem to parallel that in medieval Europe between what Walter Ullmann describes 
as the combination of a descending and an ascending type of government: the theocratic model 
of God and anointed king, and the feudal model. The parallelism is underscored by Uliman’s 
thesis that the latter is the older one of the two. Reiss, in making the point (The Discourse of 
Modernism, o.c., p. 98), sees it strengthened by F.L. Ganshof (Feudalism, London (Longmans) 
1952; French orig. Qu’est-ce que la féodalité?, 1944), arguing in effect that “a practice can be 
absorbed into and occulted by a dominant model’’. On the other hand, there are limits to the 
parallelism, marked by the difference in basics of feudal as compared with kinship practice. 

7 Syed Waris Ameer Ali, ‘“Muslim Brotherhoods’’, R.C.A.J. 41, 1954, p. 134-45; L. Massig- 
non, The Passion of Al-Hallaj, Mystic and Martyr of Islam, Princeton (U.P.) 1982; P. Shinar, 
“Note on the socio-economic and cultural role of the Sufi brotherhoods and maraboutism in 
the modern Maghrib’, Proc. Ist Int. Congr. Africanists, 1964, p. 272-85; F. de Jong, Turuq 
and turugq-linked institutions in the 19th Century Egypt, A Historical Study in the Organi- 
zational Dimensions of Islamic Mysticism, Leiden (Brill) 1978. Most of the more recent literature 
describes specific cases. (This remark applies also to notes 8 and 9.) 

8L. Massignon, “Les corps de métiers et la cité islamique”, Rev. Internat. de Sociol. 28, 
1920; B. Lewis, ‘“‘The Islamic Guilds”, Econ. Hist. Review 8, 1937, p. 20-37. 

9G. Salinger, ‘““Was the futuwa an oriental form of chivalry?”, Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. 94, 
1950, p. 481-93; L. Massignon, “La ‘Futuwwa’ ou ‘pacte d’honneur artisanal’ entre travailleurs 
au Moyen Age’’, Nouv. Clio 4, 1952, p. 171-98; F. Taeshner, ‘““Futuwwa, eine gemeinschaft- 
bildende Idee im mittelalterlichen Orient, und ihre verschiedene Erscheinungsformen’’, Schweiz. 
Arch. fiir Volkskunde 52, 1956. 
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Which of these and similar intermediate communities go back to pre-Islamic 
models and which are the growth product of Islamic civilizations is not always 
easy to say. So much is certain, that borrowings made have not necessarily been 
limited to the orbit of Islam and its pre-Islamic sociocultural stock. 

The most emphatically Islamic intervening community is the mosque with its 
regular congregation.’® It is usually based on wagf: endowed property. Meeting 
place rather than association, it is of eminent significance for the diffusion of 
ideas: through the Friday sermon, through informal gatherings, and often, if it 
serves educational purposes, through teaching. Likewise it is bound to have effects 
in terms of social control. Many a ruler in the course of history has shown a keen 
awareness of these facts, whether to exploit or to repress. Many governments 
nowadays are deeply involved in the control over or indeed management of waqgf 
property, and with the construction and maintenance of mosques in particular. 
Many a government keeps mosque personnel more or less systematically on its 
payroll. 

It is perhaps in view of the hazards of the heavy governmental hand that mosques 
have tended to function as separate institutions rather than in any kind of formal 
organizational networks. Indeed their role in structuring the umma does not seem 
to receive the highlight. In a sense, they seem more typical of the relatively un- 
structured self-sustaining community than of systematic and purposive efforts at 
structuring. 

In contrast to the mosque as the clearest instance of an intermediate community 
fully endogenous to Islam, we must now consider the most notable case of an 
exogenous one. A striking recent and contemporary example of borrowing is the 
modern state.’! Precisely to the extent its origin is non-Islamic and its essence - not 
always recognized - secular, this paradigm, alike any other borrowing, stands in acute 
need of being properly islamized. The strident outcry, nowadays, for the Islamic 
state must be understood as the ineluctable, almost panicky, demand for the state, 
once adopted, to be instantly proven appropriately Islamic. The strident over- 
tones reflect a general mood of revitalization, more specifically reislamization.!? As 
if the opportunity deemed lost at Siffin offered itself again. 


10R. S. McClenahan, “The Moslem’s Mosque and the Christian’s Church’’, Muslim World 32, 
1942, p. 159-66; L. Mercier, “Les Mosquées et la vie réligieuse 4 Rabat”, Archives marocaines 8, 
1906, p. 99-195; E. Insabato, “L’Islam vivente e la moschea”, Annali Acad. Mediterr. 2, 1954, 
p. 26-36. 

11 4. K. S. Lambton, State and Government in Medieval Islam, London (Oxford U.P.) 1981; 
E. I. J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam, Cambridge (U.P.) 1958; id., Islam in 
the Modern National State, Cambridge (U.P.) 1965; G. E. von Grunebaum, /slam, Essays on the 
Nature and Growth of a Cultural Tradition, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul) 1955; F. Ajami, 
The Arab Predicament, Arab Political Thought and Practice Since 1967, Cambridge (U.P.) 
1981. Comp. N. J. Coulson, “‘The State and the Individual in Islamic Law” in: J. Stewart- 
Robinson, ed., The Traditional Near East, Englewood Cliffs N.Y. (Prentice Hall) 1966, p. 
122-35. 

123. Ahmed, “Building an Islamic State”, Asian Review 1/4 1968, p. 284-91; M. Asad, 
The Principles of State and Government in Islam, Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1961; M. Fakhry, 
“The Theocratic Idea of the Islamic State in Recent Controversies”, Intern. Affairs 30, 1954, 
p. 450-62; Philip K. Hitti, The Origins of the Islamic State, Beirut (Khayat) 1966. 
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The formula of the Islamic state is interesting on two more counts. One reason 
is that it recalls the continuum between the imperial formula and that of the inter- 
mediate communities, between the comprehensive and the partial, more or less 
exemplary, mode of structuring. The modern state has, in a somewhat improbable 
manner, inherited the universality claim of the empire whilst for all practical 
purposes remaining an evidently limited proposition. 

The other reason is that the relation between comprehensive and partial insti- 
tutionalization is replicated on a lesser scale within the Islamic state - and also the 
state meant to be Islamic -, by the occurence of politico-religious factions usually 
presented as parties. Far from being parties in the Western-democratic sense, they 
are so many manifestations, more or less virulent, of the phenomenon of the inter- 
vening community."? 

In view of all this, two more general observations are in order. First, an overview 
of Islamic history suggests that the comprehensive institutional embodiment of 
the umma, in one coherent polity, is exceptional. Indeed its occurrence is limited 
to the times of the Prophet and the four rightly-guided calif, and precious little 
afterwards. (Hence the recurrent and insistent claim that this period is the true 
model for the ‘Islamic state’: regardless whether this in turn be comprehensive or 
segmentary.) The normal phenomenon is occasional token instancing of a structure 
for the umma, whether in a polity claimed, one way or another, to be Islamic, or in 
an intervening community, of any description, marked by an Islamic imprint. 

The net effect of the relative success or failure of the various attempts at struc- 
turing, both comprehensive and partial, amounts to a composite picture distantly 
echoing that of the tribal confederation, albeit in a variant more acephalous than 
most. This could prove dangerously problematic but for the overriding realization 
that, properly considered, any attempt at structuring is superorogatory, a subsidiary 
balancing act designed to countervail the inevitable hazards of the practice of 
unstructuredness. When the chips are down the umma is self-sustaining and self- 
continuing, indeed self-expanding, regardless of structure. 

To the extent structuring is not of the essence, not indispensable for survival, 
it does not really matter. Nor, conversely, does it really matter that occasionally 
those committed to structuring will overdo it, or indeed do it in a self-seeking way, 
reducing the structure of the umma to the status of being their instrument in the 


13 Ishak Musa Husaini, The Moslem Brethren, Beirut (Khayat) 1956; ‘Contribution a Etude 
des Fréres Musulmans, Une brochure du Cheikh al-Banna: Vers la lumiére”, Orient 4, 1957, 
p. 37-62, comp. Orient 40, 1966, p. 211-27; F. Bertier, “L’idéologie politique des Fréres 
Musulmans’’, Orient 2, 1958, p. 43-57; Richard P. Mitchell, The Society of the Muslim Brothers, 
New York (Oxford U.P.) 1969; Freeland Abbot, “The Jami’at-i-Islami of Pakistan’, Middle 
East Journal 11, 1957, p. 37-51, comp. M.E.J. 21, 1967, p. 369-80; C. A. O. van Nieuwen- 
huijze, Aspects of Islam in Post-Colonial Indonesia, The Hague (van Hoeve) 1958, ch. 4: “The 
Dar ul-Islam Movement in Western Java till 1949”. More in general see Habib Boularés, L Tslam, 
La peur et l’espérance, Paris (Lattés) 1983; Detlev Khalid, Reislamisierung und Entwicklungs- 
politik, Miinchen (Weltforum) 1982; Saad Eddin Ibrahim, “Anatomy of Egypt’s Militant 
Islamic Groups, Methodological Note and Preliminary Findings’’, Internat. Journ. Middle East 
Studies 13/4, 1980, p. 423-53; Gilles Kepel, Le prophete et le Pharaon, Les mouvements 
islamistes dans l’Egypte contemporaine, Paris (La Découverte) 1984. 
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pursuit of power. If the despot or ‘unjust ruler’ is not all that exceptional, part of 
the explanation may have to be that he is not profoundly disturbing either. 

The second general observation in concluding the overview of ways of structuring 
the umma says that as a result of their very multiplicity, membership of the umma is 
bound to be experienced, at least by those taking to the trouble to reflect upon it, 
as a multidimensional package of ties, convenient rather than confusing, opulent 
rather than constraining.’* 

This aspect of the matter does not readily lend itself to elaboration in general 
terms, as it necessarily involves the specifics of any particular situation illustrating 
the statement. We shall have occasion to approach it a little more closely in the 
next Lecture. 

Abdallah Laroui has stated, some time ago, that Islam is the religion that forms 
the state, or words to that effect. That, and more, is true: as a potential system 
Islam seems to beg the question of structuring. Still, this is only one face of the 
coin. Having considered it, we must now regard the obverse face. 


The umma unstructured, as interaction of believers 


On the part of the individual member, community comes into being and persists 
as a result of his interacting with others. This can be in either of two ways: acting 


14There is an interesting parallel to the multidimensionality of membership in the com- 
munity (and by extension of the community itself) in medieval Western Christendom, as 
discussed by Timothy J. Reiss, The Discourse of Modernism, o.c., p. 85 f., who in turn refers 
to Walter Ullmann, The Individual and Society in the Middle Ages, Baltimore (Johns Hopkins 
U.P.) 1966, p. 7 ff., 46 ff. The act of baptism (which in this connection clearly parallels the 
shahada in Islam) is not “merely liturgical or sacramental but profoundly political (...) making 
of the baptized person a ‘“‘reborn” member of the society (...)’’. Interestingly, Reiss comments, 
“Thus he became a “‘fidelis’”’, obedient to a law represented and made concrete by those who 
were instituted over him by divinity’’. Even more significant is his observation that 


The relationship here (i.e., between the political and the sacramental dimension, vN) is not 
one of analogy, but of identity. The discursive functioning (i.e., functioning in the prevailing 
‘discourse’, in the sense of culture pattern, world view, vN) of sociopolitical relations is the 
same as that of logico-epistemological ones (...). The corporate social relation between the 
Divinity and (the) societal participant, mediated by the law (anima), and that participant 
and society as a whole, mediated by baptism, is the same as the relation that holds between 
the Divinity and the sign (i.e., the law, vN) guaranteed by the soul (anima), and the sign 
and society, guaranteed by concrete discursive practice. 


Transposed into terms pertinent to the Islamic lifestyle, this says much about the fundamental 
significance of its coherent unity, and explains why Muslims will lay so much store by it: a 
point to be remembered when we shall be analyzing Islamic culture in Lecture Five. 

There is an important rider to all this as well. The context of Reiss’s argument summarized 
here is a discussion arguing that the medieval ‘discourse’ is not marked, as is post-renaissance 
and modern-Western discourse, by individuality as self-identity (p. 69 f., 74, 86 f., 91 f., 359), 
if you like consummated individualization away from the encompassing social fabric. This 
realization goes a long way, if referred to the Islamic lifestyle, to explain the sensitive character 
of Western orientalists’ references to ‘identity’ with respect to the umma and mem bership 
therein. (Comp. note 1, above.) There is clearly an identification, both collective and individual: 
but its modern-Western connotation, indeed presupposition, of distinct individuality as self- 
identity does not necessarily - indeed, does not ~ apply. What the orientalists are sensed to be 
guilty of is perhaps unwitting but at any rate offensive short-circuiting of two different, and in 
the pertinent regard conflicting, world views or styles of ‘discourse’. This matter of identifi- 
cation surely is one of the major problems faced by ‘modern’ Western-trained Muslim intellec- 
tuals. In the present perspective one begins to see how tangled an issue it really is. 
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in a manner affecting others, or relating to others. In the former case relation- 
ships accumulating into community are a mere effect or indeed side-effect; in 
the latter they are the intended goal. In both cases, relationships established have 
implications beyond the resulting community, namely in respect of what is, then, 
the outside world or periphery. 

It is now proposed to consider these two aspects, the one under the heading 
‘witnessing’, the other under the heading ‘solidarity’. These aspects merge, ultimately, 
into what I propose to call ‘witnessing in solidarity’. 


Witnessing 


The umma is to a considerable extent a matter of a basic lifestyle - if you like, 
the blueprint of a lifestyle - shared in common. Patterned behaviour, in recurring 
from one person to the next in the same environment, is bound to be conducive 
to group idéntification, both ‘inside’ and from what will be the ‘outside’. Islam is 
marked by the value it attributes to patterned behaviour, in both the private and 
public realms. There is room for a quick review of some main elements, most of 
them already mentioned before. 

The creed, in addition to being believed in the heart, is to be spoken aloud. Nor 
is it, in practice, spoken only once, at the moment of conversion. (Most Muslims 
are not converts anyway, having been born into Islam.) It is repeated on an infinite 
number of occasions. Besides, it has become a major ingredient of a symbolism, 
oral as well as visual, which pervades the world of Islam. Stickers on cars showing 
words like “Allah” and “Muhammad”, verses from the Qur’an on buildings, inter- 
minable outpourings of Qur’an-recital and sermons on radio and television, official 
and business letterheads reading b-ismi Wahi l-rahmani T-rahim: in the name of 
God the Compassionate the Merciful, on top, loudspeakers blaring adan: the call 
to the salat, and khutba: the Friday sermon - one is totally immersed in it. Much 
of this achieves its full visibility and impact in town rather than in the village. But 
if one remembers that it also entails a good amount of stylization of vocabulary 
and idiom in common use,’° it will be clear that the village is by no means exempt. 

In its turn, the salat: the five-times-daily ritual prayer, in addition to moulding 
an individual daily routine, is a factor - of variable effect, for sure - in setting the 
public daily schedule. More so since it is not necessarily said in seclusion: any clean 
spot in the open will do. In places where the Friday service brings large crowds 
to mosques and places - sometimes mere rooms or niches - serving as mosques, 
the overflow congregation may simply resort to using pavements and indeed streets: 
let the traffic wait. Cairo, for example, nowadays has fascinating sights to offer to 
anyone not turning the tourist’s blind eye. 

Especially the Friday sermon, in roaming freely, though in rigorously stylized 
manner, between dogmatics and current events, is a form of witnessing calculated 
to reconfirm, time and again, the religious imprint upon routine conduct of affairs. 
The fact that it is broadcast in every possible manner is in itself significant. 


15 J, Jomier, “La place du Coran dans la vie quotidienne en Egypte”, JBLA 15, 1952, p. 131- 
65; M. Piamenta, [slam in Everyday Arabic Speech, 0.c. 
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These and other elements must be seen in combination with the permanent urge 
towards personal imitatio of the Muhammadan lifestyle, sunnat al-nabi. Perceived 
and referred to as a precise and detailed code of conduct, it instructs for any and 
every occasion. With everybody around conforming to the same pattern, a com- 
monality of conduct, indeed of values and attitudes, will result. This will have a 
formative and sustaining significance for community life: Muslims together will 
naturally constitute the umma. 

Further elements inducive to the formation and maintenance of the community 
are found in the ‘sources of the law’ proper. Both qijas: analogy, and even more 
emphatically ijma*: consensus, require a functioning community if they are to be 
realistic propositions. 


It is worth recalling, in respect of giyas and ijma‘, the occasionalistic mode 
of communal functioning. Where a manifestation of the umma appears 
permanent, it is manifestly partial and specific according to time and place; 
where it indicates universality, it is a matter of a fleeting moment, like the 
wuquf: presence at ‘Arafat, repeatedly referred to. 

Both giyvas and ijma‘ are, in practice, a matter of occasional instances of a 
categorical procedure. This is curiously accentuated by the circumstance that 
particularly ijma‘ is a most unwielding proposition if considered in terms of 
the formal procedures that would be required to render it systematically and 
ubiquitously operational.!® Surely a good amount of ink has flown for the 
sake of disputes about the matter, but they have remained inconclusive. 
Again, systematic overall organization could not have achieved a much better 
state of affairs than does the practice of occasionalism. 

The way things are, there is no categorical need to determine whether 
consensus is formal agreement between top-flight dogmaticians-legists or on 
the other hand gesundes Volksempfinden: sound popular feeling. It somehow 
moves in the field of tension between the two. Nor is it certain in advance 
whether the net effect will be conservative or adaptive-innovative. Neither 
prospect is excluded. 


Witnessing as the signal feature of the human condition does not stop at the 
limits of individual or community existence. Upon passing away, the human person 
engages upon his ultimate act of witnessing, in the interrogation by the two angels 
of death, Munkar and Nakir (the names are two variants of a meaning ranging from 
rejection, denial, to abomination, loathsomeness). The burial ceremony, taking this 
into account, includes whispering into the deceased’s ear, once more, the creed. 

Witnessing is an ongoing concern, both within the community and outward- 
bound. The Muslim outside of the dar al-Islam: the abode or realm of Islam, does 
not stop bearing witness. We have already discerned the concept jihad, and it is 
worth repeating that the meaning of this term comprises much more than formal 
war. This seems particularly significant as the concept formally countervailing 
dar al-Islam is dar al-harb: the abode of war. For all practical purposes, this is a 


16 Recall the observations on collective obligations made in the previous Lecture, note 12. 
Comp. Manzooruddin Ahmed, “Shura, Ijtihad and Ijma‘ in the Early State”, University Studies 
(Karachi) 1964, p. 46-60; Marie Bernard-Behadi, “L’ijma‘, critére de validité juridique’’, in J.-P. 
Charnay, ed., Normes et valeurs dans l'Islam contemporain, 0.c., p. 68-79. 
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categorical denominator of primarily systematic purport. The incidence of actual 
warfare is a different matter. 

In most cases during quite some time now, jihad as peaceful witnessing has 
prevailed. It is said, for example in Indonesia, that the spread of Islam owes much 
to itinerant or migrant Muslims, merchants many of them, who would marry and 
convert local women and raise Muslim families with them. For one thing, their 
faith does not recognize boundaries of race or caste, leaving them free in their 
choice. For another, in societies burdened by rules of caste or racial discrimination, 
their freedom of movement can prove attractive and have a beneficial effect. 


Solidarity 


The other community-building effect of the Islamic faith is the solidarity with 
fellow man which it inspires. This is not to be taken at face value. Who indeed is 
fellow man, according to the Islamic perception? 

There are two conceivable answers, both equally valid at a first blush. One says, 
any fellow creature. All human beings (to mention only them) are equally God’s 
creature. And even if not all of them have been called at the same time through the 
same prophet, yet they all are integrally the addressees of God’s revelation. This is 
put beyond doubt in the ultimate Muhammadan revelation. The other answer says, 
solidarity concerns fellow believers. It is a salient if not the key feature of the 
umma. It is of course this latter answer which demands most attention here. 


Before we elaborate it some comment on the contrast between the two 
answers is useful. It is inherently problematic, in that solidarity will either 
exclude or include that part of mankind - considerable if perhaps not of great 
practical significance under routine conditions - which does not identify with 
the umma. If solidarity includes them, the question must be answered what, 
then, is so special about the umma. If they are left out in the cold, the 
question arises whether salvation is automatic given membership of the 
umma; or does it have something to do with Jslam in the widest sense, faith 
and conduct at once: the sense in which it is said to have existed all along 
among mankind, also before Muhammad? 

Curiously, Christianity faces a similar problem in its concept of Church. 
To both Muslims and Christians, the discrepancy between, respectively, umma 
and Church, on the one hand, and mankind on the other constitutes a challenge. 
Upon closer inspection, this challenge turns out to be two-edged. The non- 
believer is, by the very fact of his encounter with the faith, challenged to 
embrace it. The Muslim believer, in carrying it into the encounter, finds him- 
self challenged to prompt the non-believer’s awareness. The Christian in his 
turn experiences the field of tension as the occasion for missionary effort. 

Judaism does not respond to encounter situations in similar terms of 
challenge. Its ‘chosen people’ idea, of which both Church and umma are of 
course echoes one way or another, is maintained more rigorously, to the 
extent of connoting exclusivety. 


The solidarity with the fellow believer has two major modes of manifestation. 
One is identification resulting in commonality, the other is commonality as se- 
curity. Solidarity is reciprocal identification in common living; it also is recognition, 
in the fullest sense of the word, on the occasion of the incidental encounter. It 
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shows that Muslims identify with one another, as Muslims. This happens to a large 
extent regardless of features that could distinguish one from the other and set them 
apart. In the identification with the fellow Muslim, an element of self-identification, 
possibly even self-assertion (witnessing) is implied. Fellow as mirror image. 

At the same time, the circumstance that the experience is shared in common 
implies the umma as its substantiation. Reciprocally, the community, once in 
existence, bestows identity upon its members. As the proper frame of reference for 
the believer, it stands out as an objective, collective identity, reflecting upon him- 
self. Interiorized, this reflection is a factor of his individual experienced identity. 

Whether as a corollary to community building mutual identification or as its 
effect, security is the other aspect of solidarity. There is security in mutual recog- 
nition as members of the same body. It is the practice of solidarity as experienced 
by the individual, whether in a capacity as provider or as beneficiary. 

The matter of security has gained a more specific significance thanks to the 
_institutionalization of some of its elements, namely in the religious tithe, zakat, 
the destination of which we have already reviewed. This, or at least a significant 
part of it, is security in practice. 

Muslim apologists upon having learned about the welfare state in the West will 
retort that Islam has had its proper welfare state idea from its inception, in the 
provisions about zakat. This claim is not necessarily made on the strength of 
adequate information on how the Western welfare state works, which ideas stand 
behind it, and which problems it currently faces. Besides, it is predicated on the 
assumption that zakat would be effectively practised as it is normatively prescribed. 
It is a rare apologist who will insist that this is invariably the case.!” 

Notwithstanding this - or indeed on its account -, governments in certain states 
with mainly Muslim populations are eager to bring the management and particularly 
the disbursement of zakat under their wings, along with pious foundations (waq/). 
This is mostly for purposes of social policy one way or another. This could ultimately 
put the modern state in a position as the warranter of Islamic solidarity. This 
construct does not necessarily follow from the source data, strictly interpreted. Still 
it is not all that far-fetched by Muslim standards, given what we have just noted 
about the state. 

Solidarity is one face of a coin of which equality is commonly assumed to be the 
other. No discussion of solidarity in Islam could ignore the issue of equality. 
However, I propose to postpone consideration of this matter till we shall be better 
placed to undertake it, in Lecture Six. 


Witnessing as solidarity 


There are variants of witnessing which, the way they are effectuated, are 
phenomena of solidarity. As such, they are actual or virtual manifestations of the 
umma. They range all the way from occasions for celebration to standard routine. 


17Specimens of current reislamizing, somewhat apologetic, writing on the subject of soli- 
darity are M. Umar Chapra, “The Islamic Welfare State and Its Role in the Economy’’, in 
Khurshid Ahmad and Zafar Ishaq Ansari, Islamic Perspectives, Studies in Honour of Mawlana 
Sayyid Abdul Ala Mawdudi, London (The Islamic Foundation) 1979, p. 195-221; ‘Allama 
Yusuf al-Qardawi, Economic Security in Islam, Lahore (Kazi) 1981. 
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The typical example of the former, repeatedly mentioned before, is the hajj: 
pilgrimage, and its package of rituals. 

For an equally notable example of the latter, recall religiously ordained social 
control. Every Muslim has an obligation towards any fellow Muslim, to help him/ 
her stay on the right path, known as al-amr bi'l-ma‘ruf wa 7-nahy ‘an al-munkar: 
adhortation to what is proper, and dissuasion from what is objectionable. This duty 
implies at once a rationale of and an inducement to social control, no doubt in- 
tentionally of a benevolent kind. Its significance is quite considerable, if only because 
it suggests clear limits to privacy in the sense of individualistic idiosyncrasies and 
freedoms. 


At issue, next, is the very practical question where these limits will be 
drawn. In this connection it is only fair to mention that Islam has known 
periods of inquisition of the harshest kind. It is not unusual for Muslim 
apologists to point an accusing finger to Christianity, notably in Spain, as if 
the history of Islam were without blemish in this regard. This regrettably is 
not the case. Excesses have in fact occurred.}8 


Thanks to this regularized social control, obviously amenable to institutionali- 
zation as it is, the social dimension of norm observance gains further accentuation. 
At the same time, the umma as the community of individual believers appears more 
tightly knit. 7 


The extent to which the impact of social control upon lifestyle will go, 
and the consequences it may have, will depend upon circumstances. When 
and where these prove, or are sensed to be, critical, anything may happen. 
The partition of India and the secession of Bangladesh are two major recent 
cases in point. The agony of Lebanon, initially an internal problem rather 
than a matter of inroads by forces from outside, is another one. Comparison 
between the two situations should be worth-while, especially because of the 
difference in religious groups at play in each case as the party confronting 
the various groupings of Muslims. !? 

In parenthesis, let me raise a rather different issue, referring back to the 
matter, discussed before, of intermediate or grass-roots level community in 
Islam. Sociologically speaking one could suggest, as a working hypothesis, 
that there must or might exist something like a basic community or common- 
ality of face-to-face contact in the vein of religiously enjoined social control. 
This basic entity might well rate as the minimal informal constituent of the 
umma, one organizational level above the individual person. One would look 
for its manifestation in or around the mosque, as discussed. Alternatively 
one might surmise it in the demimonde of folk region, notable in circles of 
women and their families.?° 


18W., Montgomery Watt, Islam and the Integration of Society, 0.c., p. 240. 

19 Beni Prasad, India’s Hindu-Muslim Questions, London (Allen & Unwin) 1946; S.N. A. 
Quadari, A Moslem’s Inner Voice, Lahore (Ashiana-i Niaz) s.d. (+ 1944). 

From an unrelenting spate of titles on the torn country of Lebanon, see, for example, 
John P. Enteles, Pluralism and Party Transformation in Lebanon, Al-kata’ib 1936-1970, Leiden 
(Brill) 1974; David C. Gerdon, The Republic of Lebanon, A Nation in Jeopardy, London 
(Croom Helm) 1983; Jonathan Rendal, The Tragedy of Lebanon, Christian Warlords, Israeli 
Adventurers, and American Bunglers, London (Chatto & Windus) 1983. 

20E. W. Fernea, A Street in Marrakech, Garden City NY (Anchor) 1976. For the proper 
study of Islam, this hypothesis would seem to point in the direction taken notably by certain 
anthropologists. But precisely to the extent it receives no reinforcement from the sources 
of Islam, it leaves their procedure open to challenge. 
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Witnessing in authority 


Besides solidarity, witnessing connotes authority. Man the witness is a pointer 
to, a fortiori a token of, absolute truth. It is proper at this point, rather than else- 
where in these Lectures, to speak of authority in the Islamic community. 

Authority in Islam, since the demise of the Prophet and awaiting the mahdi, is a 
vicegerent’s (khalifa) authority: neither more nor less. Due to the vicissitudes of 
history, this califal authority has been subject to some inner tensions and ensuing 
erosion. There has been a degree of diffraction into two aspects, as mentioned in 
Lecture One. A ruler’s (amir al-mu’minin, etc.) has over time become distinct from 
a scholar’s (Glim, plur. ‘uluma’) function.”* Both derive their legitimation from 
upholding the norm. The differences between them correspond to the different 
ways in which they will do so. 


Neither the ruler not the ‘alim benefits, for purposes of achieving authority, 
by formal investiture. The scholar’s ijaza: license, is not investiture in the 
sense of ordaining. Likewise, the bai@: oath of allegiance, given to the ruler 
ascending the throne is a clearance, the binding effect of which remains at 
least debatable. (The issue of the right to revolt against the unjust ruler.) To 
operate effectively, both require ongoing acceptance of their authority at 
least in the sense that the public give a modicum of allegiance and-remain 
amenable to injunctions. In respect of this need, which they share in common 
even though it is a matter of separate needs at root, they can either support 
or obstruct one another to a considerable extent. But their ways can never 
part completely. At stake, then, is public compliance. 


The ruler is somehow more identified with the constitutional model adopted for or 
by the umma asa polity: whether the classical-imperial or, for example, the modern- 
state model. His legitimation and operation will inevitably reflect these circumstan- 
stances. 

On the other hand, the ‘ulama’ - as a congeries of experts rather than in the 
shape of the individual ‘lim - identify and operate in a manner rather less pred- 
icated on the particularisms of the polity of the day. This is not to say that they 
are less concerned with public affairs than the ruler - over and above minding the 
believers, whether individually or in groups. 


Western writers about Islam hardly ever omit to point out the difference 
between the Muslim ‘ulama’ as one categorical group and the Christian 
clergy. The latter, it is then pointed out, have a special position and role as 
regards sacraments, and, depending upon which variant of Christianity they 
belong to, are more or less hierarchically organized. As against this, the 
‘ulama’ are the dispensers of the law. Their common features are a role as 
opinion leaders and as guardians of the spiritual well-being of their flocks. 


21S$.M. Zwemer, Heirs to the Prophet, An Account of the Clergy and Priests of Islam, The 
Personnel of the Mosque and the Holy Men, Chicago (Moody) 1946 (nicely outdated); L. Gardet, 
La cité musulmane,o.c.; N. Keddie, ed., Scholars, Saints and Sufis, Muslim Religious Institutions 
since 1500, Berkeley (Univ. of California Press) 1978; M. Gilsenan, Recognizing Islam, 0.c.; 
Jean Calmand, “Les olam, le pouvoir et la société en Iran: le discours ambigu de la hiérocratie”’, 
in J.-P. Digard, ed., Le Cuisinier et le Philosophe, Hommage a Maxime Rodinson, Paris (Mai- 
sonneuve & Larose) 1982, p. 253-61. 
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The ‘ulama’ in Sunni Islam are not really a structured body, except in cases 
where the ruling authorities impose some systematic set-up in hopes of keeping 
control. In Shi‘1 Islam more accent is given to the link between divine revelation 
and scriptural scholarship, witness one of the titles used for ranking ‘ulama’, namely 
ayat Allah: token of God. The ranking resembles a hierarchical arrangement, except 
that somehow a particular @lim’s rank is in the last resort a matter also of popular 
recognition.?” 


No survey of authority wielders as bearers of witness one way or another 
is complete without mention of the category of sharifs and sayyids. These 
are the often self-proclaimed descendants of the Prophet Muhammad, found 
scattered over the Muslim world in varying numbers. In some areas, for 
example Hadramaut, this group has dominated public affairs for some time, 
combining the functions of ruler and scholar in one authority-wielding 
role.23 In the Maghrib, on the other hand, the shorfa (= shurafa’, plural of 
sharif) have tended to wield a particular kind of authority, rather more along 
lines of baraka: sanctity.24 We shall return to this aspect in Lecture Seven. 


It remains to be noted in conclusion that bearing witness in the manner of 
wielding authority is not necessarily a matter of aggrandizing the stature of the 
authoritative person beyond any limit. The temptation exists, as is generally recog- 
nized. Still, the countervailing consideration is by no means lacking. No Muslim 
will ever forget that “the most respectable from amongst you, to God’s view, is 
the most God-fearing one” (Q.49:13). Depending upon circumstances, organizational 
levels, and so forth, this text may or may not seem to be a dead letter. Still it does 
set a standard for the authority wielder’s credibility. 


Interlude 


In the set of three Lectures now completed the attention has been directed to 
the basic data for Islamic living and the way their practical significance will come 
to light. Lecture Two has situated man in the universe as creature. It has outlined 
the largely metaphysical parameter of his existence, bestowing meaning and purpose 
upon it. Lecture Three has reconsidered basically the same vision in the obverse 
direction: not setting out from the revelation but from man’s response to it. Implicitly 
it poses the question of human perfectibility, though without the term, which 
would be far too Western for the purpose. In so doing it moves the discussion away 
from the conceptual basis towards its operational effectuation, notably also under 


22 Leading recent works on ‘ulama’ in Iran include Michael M. J. Fischer, Jran, From Religious 
Dispute to Revolution, Cambridge Mass. (Harvard U.P.) 1980; Hamid Algar, Religion and the 
State in Iran 1985-1906, The Role of the Ulama in the Qajar Period, Berkeley (U. of Calif. 
Press) 1969; Shahrough Akhhavi, Religion and Politics in Contemporary Iran, Clergy-State 
Relations in the Pahlavi Period, Albany (SUNY) 1980. 

23D. van der Meulen, Hadramaut, Some of its Mysteries Unveiled, Leyden (Brill) 1932; id., 
Aden to the Hadhramaut, A Journey in South Arabia, London (Murray) 1947; Abdalla S. Bujra, 

The Politics of Stratification, A Study of Political Change in a South Arabian Town, Oxford 
(Clarendon) 1971. 
24 E. Gellner, Saints of the Atlas, o.c. 
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contemporary circumstances. Lecture Three pursues this theological-anthropological 
framework for its significance at the level of human interaction and its patterning. 

Given this frame of reference, it will be possible, in the remaining Lectures, to 
shift the accent in the conceptual-operational nexus towards its operational aspect. 
In so doing, a number of salient issues of Islamic living, of particular relevance to 
contemporary conditions, will be reviewed. 
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LECTURE FIVE 


LIFESTYLE AS CIVILIZATION 


Get down from it (Paradise) together, and if ever 
there come to you guidance from Me, then whoever 
follows my guidance, fear will not rest upon him nor 
will he grieve. 


Qur'an 2:38 


When the prayer has come to an end, disperse freely 
on earth and work. Seek to attain something of God’s 
bounty. 


Qur’an 62:10 


Verily God does not change men’s condition before 
they themselves change what is in their hearts. 


Qur'an 13:11 


Culture: perceived and approached 


In a cross-cultural exercise like this series of Lectures, no term is quite as 
treacherous as ‘culture’ or ‘civilization’.’ In considering other cultures, it is hard not 
to rely upon one’s own as a yardstick and frame of reference, and it is harder still 
not to refer to one’s own notion of ‘culture’ as a tacit presupposition. I have briefly 
mentioned this problem in the Introduction. If one relies unwittingly on elements 
of one’s own identity as points of departure towards another culture, the risk is 
grave that one will obtain an idiosyncratic, stereotype view of what one studies. 
This then may well appear to those portrayed as a distorted view. 


There is no fail-safe way out of this bind. Nobody can shed his skin and 
survive. It is fashionable in certain circles, these days, to indict ethnocentrism 
as an obnoxious perversion. This is for no good reason. Ipsocentrism and 
ethnocentrism are indispensable ingredients of personal and collective identity, 
respectively. What matters is the way they feature in the interaction between 
self Ape OWE: There, it is the overdose that is harmful, not the phenomenon 
as such. 


1For present purposes it is not very rewarding to discern sharply between ‘culture’ and 
‘civilization’. Comp. Norbert Elias, Uber den Prozess der Zivilisation, Basel (Falken) 1939, 
Vol. 1, Ch. 1; A. L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn, Culture, A Critical Review of Concepts and 
Definitions, Cambridge, Mass., Papers Peabody Museum XLVII/1, 1952, paperb. New York 
(Random House: Vintage) s.d., pt. I. 

2C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Cross-cultural Studies. The Hague (Mouton) 1963, ch. III, 
VIII; id., Between Glorious Past and Uncertain Future, Napoli (Ist. Univ. Orientale) 1981 (distr. 
Herder, Roma), Ch. 7, 9; id., “Afrique septentrionale et Europe méditerranéenne: communi- 
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What matters, then, is, first, to identify the idiosyncratic component of inter- 
action such as is occurring, for example, when I consider somebody else’s culture, 
and, secondly, to account, so far as possible, for what determines it. 


This is one of those situations where it is hard to follow one’s own counsel. 
I should now identify my own civilization as my natural and ineluctable 
frame of reference.* But as it happens there is no clear understanding, where 
I am at home, of the civilization to which I belong, of which I am a bearer. 
This could seem surprising. Upon closer consideration, however, it proves 
fully natural. His or her culture is, to any person, what water is to the fish. 
It is my world, it is the air I breathe. It is simply there, tacitly presupposed. 
It will be noticed only under exceptional circumstances. These occur when 
either intercultural communication is acutely experienced or internal problems 
arise. 

In the West today, both kinds of concerns are at work. This is not a mere 
coincidence. But if they are related, it does not show in the way they shape 
up: a circumstance bound to hamper clarity of understanding. A few words 
now on each. 

The awareness of intercultural interaction is a relatively late outcome of 
Western expansiveness. This phenomenon is symptomatic of modernity, the 
phase of Western culture history from the inception of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion till between the two World Wars. The reason why the identification of 
expansiveness will eventually be in terms of interaction rather than of action 
and reaction is this. It increasingly involves the act of taking cognizance of 
the specificity of the other party to the encounter situation one has imposed. 
This in turn means that naive, not to say blind, ethnocentrism will make 
room for an awareness that the other side is indeed a party to an encounter 
situation: if not instantly then at least virtually on equal terms. 

This process, of recognizing the other for who he is, is long and arduous.* 
For the West in respect of most of the world it is far from being completed. 
The stumbling blocks are manifold. The most treacherous among them 
currently is, in all probability, the attitude which is called, in French, tiers- 
mondisme: Third-Worldism, i.e., Westerners championing, as against what 
they decry as the West, the cause of a Third World which, for all practical 
purposes, is a construct in their own minds, eclectically composed (or adopted) 
to suit their mood.° 


cation interculturelle”, paper for Congresso Internazionale di Studi su ‘“‘Gli Interscambi Cultu- 
rali e Socio-economici fra l’Africa Settentrionale e l’Europa Mediterranea”, Amalfi, Dec. 1983, 
mimeo, to be published in congress acts. 

3C. A.O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Cross-cultural Studies, 0.c., ch. VII, “The West in Retrospect’’. 

4 During the first half of this century it has appeared in ‘enlightened’ colonial policies. In 
the immediate post-World War II phase, it has belatedly yielded a spate of debates, and some 
study, of what was then called the East-West relationship. Whereas the former envisaged a One 
World according to a modern-Western paradigm, the latter was fascinated by the question how 
to come to terms with what one might call the Kipling syndrome: East is East, etcetera. A noted 
example of the former is J. S. Furnival, Colonial Policy and Practice, A Comparative Study 
of Burma and Netherlands India, Cambridge (U.P.) 1948. The latter includes F. S. C. Northrop, 
The Meeting of East and West, An Inquiry Concerning World Understanding, New York (Mac- 
Millan) 1946; Radhakrishnan, East and West, Some Reflections, London (Allen & Unwin) 1955. 

> Of late, some authors have identified the phenomenon and challenged some of its exponents. 
See Carlos Rangel, L’Occident et le Tiers-monde, De la fausse culpabilité aux vraies responsa- 
bilités, Paris (Laffont) 1982. 

One out of many illustrations of tiers-mondiste publishing is the periodical Overzicht 
(survey) published and distributed free of charge by the Netherlands Universities Foundation 
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The real significance of these stumbling blocks is that they show the 
inherently ambiguous nature of both ethnocentrism and the effort to over- 
come it at least to the point where it should not interfere too badly with 
interaction wanted and needed. Of this ambiguity there is ample and oc- 
casionally dramatic evidence. Side by side with the ‘lazy native’, there has 
invariably been a ‘noble savage’ featuring in the literature concerned; the 
mission civilisatrice , secularized and virulent derivative of Christian missionary 
zeal, competes with respect for what is hallowed as profound oriental wis- 
dom.® With particular reference to Islam, this ambiguity in the Western 
perception has been sharpened by the standing competition between the two 
religions.” 

Within the turbulent area of image-making around culture and its mani- 
festations, the anthropologists’ stance is perhaps relatively less, or at least less 
dramatically, fraught with the inner contradictions inspired by ambiguity. 
Professionalism has its advantages. There is debate among anthropologists 
about the meaning of culture. However it avoids rating other’s culture as 
worse or better than one’s own.® Besides it takes culture in a holistic rather 
than a segmentary sense. 

Curiously it is this latter feature which brings ambiguity into play once 
more. Culture in this comprehensive sense stands opposite culture in the 
limited sense it has for an internal Western use. It is this latter sense which 
prevails in cultural transactions with non-Western civilizations. 

This consideration introduces the other circumstance just identified as a 
trigger of the awareness of one’s civilization, namely trouble. Ever since the 
period between the two World Wars, pervasive destabilization has affected 
both the West and the world at large. The symptoms are manifold. To discuss 
or even to list them would be well beyond the present scope. A few reminders 


for International Co-operation, The Hague. The issue for Nov. 1983, XIII/3, contains a section 
(p. 12-22) devoted to some Arab countries. Its style ranges frequently between superciliousness 
and scorn, its vocabulary is curiously verging on colloquial, its favourites and bétes noires are 
entirely predictable, its reliance on facts eclectic, and it isnot always correctly informed. Another 
publication that comes to mind is JFDA Dossier, published in Nyon, Switzerland, by the 
International Foundation for Development Alternatives. The tiers-mondiste circuit is particularly 
intriguing by the ways it cultivates its circle of heroes and maligns its villains. Open minded- 
ness does not appear to rate high on its list of priorities. 

6In a climate of tiers-mondisme, this in turn risks getting out of control. See, for example, 
Pascal Bruckner, Le sanglot de 'thomme blanc, Tiers-monde, culpabilité, haine de soi, Paris 
(Seuil) 1983. Some writers suggest that certain recent conversions to Islam may well belong in 
the same bracket. 

7 An interesting example, on the Western-Christian side, isa pamphlet by the noted missionary 
theologian and phenomenologist of religion, Hendrik Kraemer, De Islam als een godsdienstig 
en zendingsprobleem (Islam as a religious and missionary problem), ’s-Gravenhage (Boeken- 
centrum) 1938. This intriguing pamphlet stands on the watershed between the public figure and 
pamphleteer, missionary and churchman, on the one hand, and the author of scholarly work on 
the phenomenology of religion, onthe other. So essentially does his magnum opus, The Christian 
Message to the non-Christian World, London (Edinburgh House) 1938, though with different 
effect. Comp. also Wilfred Cantwell Smith, The Faith of Other Men, New York (New Amer. 
Libr.) 1963, Pt. I, Ch. 4. On the Islamic side, matching publications would be hard to find. 
There, the element of apologetics is rather more explicit and dominant. Such publications 
abound. 

8 One way of avoiding explicit comparison involving one’s own culture as an indispensable 
foothold is to rely on comparison between two variants of the culture one is studying. Whether 
this can also absolve from implicit comparison with one’s own is another matter. Comp. Clifford 
Geertz, /slam Observed, Religious Development in Morocco and Indonesia, New Haven, Conn. 
(Yale U.P.) 1968, paperb. Chicago (U.P.: Phoenix) 1971. 
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must suffice. In the West, the unbounded wealth of the ’sixties came accom- 
panied by growing social problems. It was followed by emergencies at once 
economic and social in the ’seventies and ’eighties. All through there was con- 
cern about diverse fall-out from technology. In the Third World, so-called, 
there was the achievement of constitutional independence, coupled to a frantic 
need for the ‘development’ of human collectivities in grave trouble of manag- 
ing their own affairs. In the world at large, the problem of replacing the oligo- 
centric colonial pattern, a kind of proto-One World which failed to become a 
‘global village’ - no doubt to the relief of many ~, by a polycentric pattern of 
interaction in interdependence, though tentatively identifiable, does not just 
remain unresolved - it is not really addressed. 

All this reflects, for the West, in a concern about Western civilization 
seen against the backdrop of the emergent - or is it merely, needed? - One 
World. The place and role of the West in the world is only partly a matter 
of the world at large. For another, important part, they are and remain the 
West’s own concern. 

This realization triggers the reconsideration of Western civilization in a more 
or less retrospective vein. In order to envisage where one should and could be 
going, one must know from where one comes. The vantage point for the 
exercise is, accordingly, a post-modern one. We are currently engaged upon a 
virtually or actually retrospective assessment of the features of Western 
civilization of the phase called ‘modern’.? 

What a growing number of Westerners seem to be finding is that the 
modern-Western perception of civilization, i.e., the self-view of modern- 
Western civilization, was naturally determined by some of the salient charac- 
teristics of modernity. It reflects a vision of reality starting out from con- 
ceptual segmentation and proceeding to maximize one segment by elevating 
its status to that of pars pro toto. In a context of basic segmentation, culture 
is one out of several segments of reality, separated from religion and law on 
the one hand, and from economics, politics, and technology on the other. 
Culture is about creative and performing arts plus a variably defined halo 
around them. Philosophy may or may not be part of culture as defined in 
this manner. 

Over and above this, culture is in a sense marginal, being implicitly sub- 
ordinated to the economic aspect of reality, which is the one systematically 
maximized. Culture, then, bears a persasive economistic imprint. Man as the 
subject deals with the reality - both ‘natural’ and human - surrounding him 
as an object, in such a manner as to achieve maximal returns - of benefit to 
himself - upon systematic effort. Inevitably, this notion of ‘culture’ (used in 
preference to ‘civilization’) is a quite limited one. Its scope and significance 
are reduced to being a basically marginal proposition: in the margin of 
economistic, i.e., economic-political, concerns.!° This marginality is bound 
to prove ambiguous, though; and culture may turn out either supportive 
of the prevailing philosophie vécue or at loggerheads with it. Either way, it 


9 Alfred Weber, Kulturgeschichte als Kultursoziologie, Miinchen (Piper) 1950, Ch. 7; Timothy 
J. Reiss, The Discourse of Modernism, o.c.; Michel Foucault, Les mots et les choses, Une 
archéologie des sciences humaines, Paris (Gallimard) 1966. See also the magnum opus of George 
Gusdorf, Les sciences humaines et la pensée occidentale, Paris (Payot) 1966 - (in progress). 

10 Marc Guillaume says that “subjugated to the economy, we act as if culture were essentially 
something else (largely inherited from the pre-industrial age).” (Le Monde, 28 juin 1983, p. 2. 
My translation.) In the report he announces in this article, this notion is elaborated in a manner 
showing, mostly, how difficult it is to spell out a realization as drastic as this one: Marc 
Guillaume, rapporteur, L 'impératif culturel, Paris (La Documentation Frangaise) 1983. 
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is bound to remain innocent as long as the lifestyle prevails. Still there is a 
hazard it might one day break out of its strait-jacket. 

It is this kind of uncertainties that are brought to the fore by current 
trouble about felt sociocultural change. Eventually they cannot fail to sensitize 
those concerned to culture. Both internally and externally, that which is at 
stake is inevitably seen to have a significant cultural dimension. 

It is worth repeating that for the Westerner confronting these two-dimen- 
sional issues, there are two notions of ‘culture’ available as bench-marks. The 
one, which one might call the outward-looking, anthropological one, is broad 
and holistic. The other, the internal, culture-historical, increasingly self-critical 
one, is limited, indeed partial. 

To have, in readying oneself for cross-cultural comparison, two frames of 
reference at one’s disposal rather than one, may mean different things de- 
pending on how one is getting ready. Some may be unaware of the fact that 
two options are open, and behave as if there were only one, in ignorance or 
oblivion of the other. Some others may experience an embarras du choix and 
end up in confusion. Yet others may be alerted to the possibility, indeed 
probability, that the situation they are setting out to consider may correspond 
to yet another basic conception not readily reducible to terms of one’s own 
model. 

So much, then, about Western preconceived notions and the way they are 
likely to play into the exercise here proposed. 


What matters next is to address that which conditions both the notion and the 
reality of the subject-matter at hand: Islamic culture or civilization. The exercise 
seems particularly timely in that certain segments of the Islamic community, 
notably the Arabs, do not tire vaunting the glory and merits of Arab’! - meaning 
Muslim-Arab ~ civilization, of the past rather than of the present. They do this 
among themselves and particularly in any international (one should really write, 
intercultural) setting deemed to lend itself to the purpose. 


Culture: an Islamic notion? 


By way of a point of departure for this exercise a somewhat bookish questiun 
is occasionally raised. Scholars of the historical-philological school - until recently 
dominant in Islamic and, generally, ‘oriental’ studies - used to rely on this device. 
They would ask whether there exists a term or a set of terms wholly or approxi- 
mately equivalent to the notion they happened to be interested in: as worded, 
initially and tentatively, in the vocabulary current in their own languages. Re- 
phrased crudely: what is the Arabic word for ‘culture’, and what exactly does it 
denote and, besides, connote? 


11Comp. S. and N. Ronart, Concise Encyclopedia of Arab Civilization, 2 vols., New York 
(Praeger) 1966. Not the worst result of this mood is the appearance of a number of magnificent 
and substantively tantalizing “coffee table books’’, e.g., John R. Hayes, ed., The Genius of Arab 
Civilization, Source of Renaissance, New York (New York U.P.) 1975. For a countervailing 
approach, scholarly in an entirely different sense, see Jorg Kraemer, Das Problem der islamischen 
Kulturgeschichte, Tiibingen (Niemeyer) 1959; R. M. Savory, ed., Introduction to Islamic civil- 
isation, Cambridge (U.P.) 1976; André Miquel, L Tslam et sa civilisation, Paris (Colin) 1982. For 
an example of a regional approach see J. C. Vatin, J. L. et Kacem Diedidi, Culture et société au 
Maghreb, Paris (CNRS) 1975. 
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The idea is that once you have identified the correct term or terms, it 
becomes possible to start the analysis, so to speak, from the other end. In 
this way, the identification of similarities and differences is likely to prove 
more of a two-way street, and the chance to identify the real Gestalt on 
yonder side accordingly better. This is the device, by the way, which makes, 
for example, the monumental Encyclopaedia of Islam such an esoteric piece 
of high-level scholarship .!? 


The common term nowadays, tagafa, sounds like a translation. Considering 
its use, one suspects that its true frame of reference, of culture in French or English, 
once obscured by literal translation into Arabic, is ignored in unconcern about 
precise denotation and connotations. The meaning of the word, alike that of 
adab,'* seems restricted to only one of the meanings of ‘culture’, namely the 
‘interiorized’ sense: a person of culture, a cultured person. As a point of departure 
for in-depth probing, the term does not appear to be promising. 

Another term straight from the dictionary is hadara. A close approximation to 
‘civilization’ by its background, it pinpoints a settled, as against the nomadic, way 
of life as culture. This is curious, in that it could seem to beg the question as to the 
allegedly cultural nature of bedouin self-respect and disdain of other life, notably 
of the village. This question may, however, not be in order. The notion considered 
here is older than Islam: not so much moulded by Islamic thought as, perhaps, 
instrumental in providing a conceptual frame of reference for Islamic civilization 
to grow in. After all, it has become a civilization centred, as most, upon cities 
rather than the countryside, upon sendentary rather than mobile populations. 

Moving slightly beyond the more obvious dictionary correspondence, one finds 
a term like din, already mentioned in Lecture Three. Customarily rendered as 
‘religion’, it differs from the Western concept. It is not predicated, as is its nominal 
equivalent in modern-Western languages, upon a segmenting vision of reality. In 
other words, din, unlike ‘religion’, is not one out of several compartments of 
human existence.'* On the contrary, it is a lifestyle in the fullest sense, relating 
to the full round of life, which, surely, is religiously imprinted throughout. This 
may Or may not imply a degree of institutionalization; it does not require it in 
order to survive. 


The matter of the religious imprint of Islamic civilization can be further 
clarified in two ways. One is to refer to the basic data of Islam. This will 
be done presently. The other, to be discussed at this point, is to compare 
it with the economistic imprint upon Western civilization (which results in 


12 B. Lewis, V. L. Ménage, Ch. Pellat, + J. Schacht, eds., The Encyclopaedia of Islam, New 
Edition, Leiden (Brill) 1960- (in progress). 

13 Adab is one of conceivably several terms by which to enlarge the present listing. See, for 
example, Mohammed Arkoun, Essais sur la pensée islamique, Paris (G.-P. Maisonneuve et Larose) 
1973; id., Contribution a l'étude de l’humanisme, o.c.; J.-P. Charnay, “Le juste et le mystique 
en société islamique”, Journal de psychologie 2/3, 1980, p. 306-10. 

14Tn a paper mentioned before, Osman Yahia shows an awareness of the difference, though 
not of what causes it, when he writes that din has “a wider and more universal meaning than 
the word ‘religion’”. (“Aspects intérieurs de l’Islam’’, in J.-P. Charnay, ed. Normes et valeurs 
dans l'Islam contemporain, o.c., p. 16 f.) 
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the limited and marginal nature of ‘culture’ in the economics-dominated 
modern-Western lifestyle). 

For one thing, the underlying, tacitly presupposed segmentation of reality 
operated by, and consequently marking, the modern West is an exclusive 
feature of this one civilization. Islamic civilizations do not hinge on an ana- 
lytic-segmenting conception of, and a concomitant style of dealing with, 
reality. At most, there is a distinction of aspects, necessarily fuzzy at the 
fringe. Parallelism between the two kinds of civilization, in this regard, is not 
entirely absent, but it is remote. 

Given this difference in backdrop, we can now inspect the relative im- 
portance of the several segments or aspects, respectively, dis¢terned by the 
civilizations concerned. Of course, the parallelism may be incomplete. The 
range of segments/aspects discerned in the one may be only partly similar 
to that of the other. This concerns us less than another consideration, namely 
predominance. It is not really far-fetched to suggest that what the modern 
West has done to the economic dimension of life, namely to elevate its status 
to that of a pars pro toto, Islamic civilizations have done with din. Indeed, 
they were bound to do so, given the basic tenets about Islam as a way of life. 

On account of this ‘categorical imperative’ one might even carry the 
argument to the extreme,!5 and maintain that the attempt made here, to 
distinguish between ‘religion’ and ‘culture’ first, only to blur the distinction 
immediately by speaking of ‘religious imprint’, is deceptive and useless. To 
such a view, ‘religion’ would simply be another word for ‘civilization’. Din 
would then mean ‘Islamic civilization’. 

I do not believe this would be a correct move: not because it is carrying 
things to extremes, but because in claiming to draw more of less extreme 
conclusions it is in fact in error. The error of the fundamentalist. In claiming 
that ‘religion’ equals ‘civilization’ he may, for all practical purposes, be trying 
to substitute his particular reading of religion and religious practice for 
civilization, unconcerned about the price this would exact. My reasons will 
become clear as the argument unfolds. 

Returning to the earlier point, we conclude that it is in this sense, then, that 
Islamic civilization as religiously imprinted can be discerned from modern- 
Western civilization as economistically imprinted. There is comparability. 
Still, the comparison, in highlighting that this is a case of strictly nominal 
difference in basically the same modality of imprint, may fail to bring out 
underlying difference in conception of reality: segmenting versus differentia- 
tion of aspects. 


In order to envisage the conceptual proximity, indeed affinity, between din and 
culture it helps furthermore to realize that din covers private as well as public 
affairs. Still there has, from early on, been an awareness that in public affairs 
something sui generis occurs which calls for some care. It shows in the combination 
din wa daula, in which daula is not quite ‘dynasty’, or ‘polity’, but rather the more 
managerial, self-purposive aspect of public affairs. I mention this to recall a usual 
and necessary caveat: if it be true that in the Islamic order of things state and 
‘church’ affairs are inseparable, it is equally true that they are not wholly indis- 


1S M. Gilsenan, Recognizing Islam, 0.c. p. 225, goes further, though perhaps not to the 
extreme I take exception to, where he writes that Islam is “‘a total language of fundamental 
significance and power to legitimize’. 
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tinguishable. The point has already been made in the previous Lecture, in discussing 
authority. 


The conceivable locus of an Islamic conception of culture 


The preliminary exercise now concluded, of spotting terminological affinities 
- rather than equivalences -, is useful mainly for purposes of sensitization. It 
amounts to no more than an attempt to identify the /ocus or ‘slot’, within the 
conceptual framework embodied in islamized Arabic, where a phenomenon analogous 
to what I call ‘culture’ may be expected. 

The main task is still ahead of us, namely to address the phenomenon thus 
tentatively localized in such a manner as to come to terms with its substance.'® 
We are not quite ready for it yet. The matter of localization can be carried further, 
along an intermediary stepping stone. To do this one must leave terminological 
exercises alone and look for conceptual frameworks, for which terms are mere 
building blocks.'’ There are two different ways in which to try this. Apparently 
very divergent, they are yet similar in effect. 

One way relies on comparison with the modern-Western perception of culture. 
It says that, just as the modern-Western notion of culture is predicated on economism 
as the dominant philosophie vécue, so an Islamic conception of culture must 
necessarily be a corollary to Islamic theodicy. Culture as a welcome, at once in- 
evitable and indispensable, accretion to theodicy. It is subservient to, stands in the 
margin of theodicy. Culture with a religious imprint. 

The other way avoids detours through intercultural comparison. It says that in 
the Islamic context, culture is a matter of impact as interface. This sounds cryptic, 
so let me explain. 

The basis of Islam is revelation: an eternal - timeless, placeless - message relevant 
anywhere at any time. In being addressed at a particular juncture to a given, 
particular congeries of people, it is manifest - more correctly, ‘instanced’ - vis-a-vis 
the specific reality experienced and perceived by those humans. The reality of 
revelation strikes the reality of daily living. Its manifestatioa is an encounter of two 
orders of reality: that of the Creator and that of creature. For this to be possible, 
both must be equally pre-existent. In other words, in responding to the revelation 
man does not begin from scratch nor with a clean slate. 


16Jt is increasingly clear that the historical-philological school is inadequately equipped for 
this task. In recognizing this, one implicitly begs the question as to a more congenial approach, 
complete with underlying perception. It is the merit of the regretted Gustave E. von Grune- 
baum to have attempted to forge ahead, whilst avoiding undue ruptures, in a new direction. 
This he has tentatively labelled ‘cultural anthropology’. (Not the same as the approaches of, for 
example, E. Gellner or C. Geertz, which one could also label ‘cultural anthropology’.) The col- 
lection of essays entitled Studien zum Kulturbild und Selbstverstandnis des Islams, Ziirich (Ar- 
temis) 1969, provides the most complete evidence of his effort in this regard. 

This is the occasion for me to put on record an indebtedness extending far beyond what an 
occasional reference can express. 

17 It is this consideration which marks the limits to the usefulness of a vocabulary approach 
such as that used in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, o.c. 
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There is more. In addition to the fact that there is a point of impact where 
revelation strikes an ongoing state of human affairs, there is the explicit intent that 
in response to the revelation the mode of actual living shall be reoriented and over- 
hauled. The idea is, basically, that everything must be islamized: implying that 
anything either can be islamized or else must go. The effort at reorientation and 
overhauling will accordingly feature as an interface situation in its turn, namely 
between the revealed norm on the one hand and actual human living, under the 
impact of the revelation, on the other. A contrast implying guidance. 

The presentation hitherto runs along more or less theological lines. Consider the 
same conceptual construct next from an anthropocentric angle. Then one realizes 
that the impact of the revelation, in first causing the ontological confrontation as 
the main determinant of the human condition, results ultimately in an existential- 
normative field of tension. Its two constituent poles are, for one, the actual state of 
affairs of human living, and, for the other, the sublimation of this state of affairs 
which ensues from envisaging it, critically and constructively, in light of the revealed 
norm. I will now submit that the proper name for this field of tension’® is ‘Islamic | 
culture’ (or, for that matter, civilization). 

So much, then, by way of explanation of the cryptic expression ‘impact as 
interface’. The impact of the revelation does not ‘make everything new’. (I may be 
forgiven for interjecting a biblical expression out of context: the implicit comparison 
is important.) Rather, it constitutes a permanent and pervasive challenge, for man 
te respond to, as best he can. (The added rider is significant: again the idea of 
moderation: Q.2:190, 5:2.) 


Islamic civilization: the dangers of oversimplification 


Having determined the locus of Islamic culture in the framework of basic Islamic 
conceptualization, we may now proceed to envisage that which has shaped up over 
time, and continues to shape up in continuity-cum-change, within this niche or 
parameter. We are ready for the next move towards considering substance. 

In undertaking this exercise, we must remain aware that we are considering 
a permanent field of tension. What is theodicy on the one hand features, on the 
other, as a matter of sociocultural identity and its ingredients. The match is not 
necessarily perfect. 

Self-evident as this may seem, it is loaded with important consequences for what 
one may hope to do in addressing the substance of Islamic civilization. What it 
amounts to is that realistically one should reckon with the existence of various 
Islamic civilizations rather than one single civilization, and also with variability in 
the course of time. 


18 There is some - mainly terminological - assonance between this argument and Hugo 
Fisher’s thesis about the Feldstruktur des kulturellen Phanomenbereichs (field structure of 
the phenomenal orbit of culture), which breaks down where he focusses it upon the individual 
as the konkretisierende Komponent. See his Theorie der Kultur, Das kulturelle Kraftfeld, Stutt- 
gart (Seewald) 1965, p. 17, 21. 

Pace all theorizing, it should not be forgotten either that culture is a matter of actual 
living. Comp. Aly Mazahéri, La vie quotidienne des Musulmans au Moyen Age, Xe au XIIlIe 
siécle, Paris (Hachette) 195116; A. Mez, Die Renaissance des Islams, Heidelberg (Winter) 1922. 
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For the present exercise, this means that there is no hope of delving into the 
substance of Islamic civilization in such a way as to produce, out of the scholar’s 
hat, one definitive, neatly assorted profile of features, issues and what not.!? Instead, 
two different exercises are feasible, each of them leading up to, yet neither of them 
fully into, the matter that concerns us here. The one looks at the variety of its 
manifestations, as a proxy for discerning that which manifests itself. The other 
addresses its substance through some of its more or less perennial symptoms. 

I have hesitated which would be the more convenient sequence: variety first or 
symptoms first. Even at the peril that by opting for variety first I shall seem to lead 
the reader into yet another round of preliminaries, I believe this is the more con- 
venient way. It accentuates the inherently contingent (in the West one would say, 
‘historical’) nature of what we are studying. 


Various manifestations of Islamic civilization: situational variables 


It stands to reason that if Islamic civilization can be understood as the creative 
outcome of a basic field of tension, the operating conditions of this field will 
reflect in the way this civilization will manifest itself. The condition of the umma 
at a given time and place will affect the modalities and specificity of its civilization. 

Thus, for example, it will make a difference whether those elaborating and 
articulating their Islamic civilization are preoccupied internally, within the umma 
(i.e., that instance of it of which they are part), or externally, in facing, as Muslims, 
the outside world of non-believers. 

Again it will make a difference whether the umma (i.e., that instance of it which 
is at play in a given situation) is the dominant element in (or, ideally, coterminous 
with) its setting (i.e., the polity or society in vigour) or not. No doubt, the ‘non- 
dominant’ situation is, ideally speaking, less normal than the ‘dominant’ situation; 
yet it is by no means exceptional in practice. 

These two situational variables can be combined into a simple typological grid 
pattern; see next page. 

Of the four slots identified, number 1] is, by Islamic standards, the most important 
and most ‘normal!’ one, with number 2 as a natural corollary. Ideally speaking, slots 
3 and 4 are of lesser importance. When the umma is in a defensive position, survival 
may seem to depend on inner cohesion, and consequently slot number 4 might be 
expected to appear to those concerned as virtually irrelevant. However, historical 
events shed a different light. Islam is expansive, whether by conquest, as in the 
early days, or in the manner of the spreading oil-stain, as has been the normal 
pattern ever since the Moghul empire. Given expansiveness, situations in which the 
umma is not dominant are perfectly normal. So is their standard interpretation. 
‘Not dominant’ can never be a description of a stable state. It must needs mean 


? 


19 A statement like this could find no place in the more customary procedure of describing 
Islamic culture, which ignores the methodological problem here recognized, in favour of ‘thick 
description’ (a term of Clifford Geertz) along formal-historical lines. An example of this style, 
not without apologetic overtones, can be found in Afzal Iqbal, The Culture of Islam, An 
Analysis of its Earliest Pattern, Lahore (Inst. of Islamic Culture) 1967. 
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Jews, Christians 


polytheists, infidels 


not yet (or, in the worst case, no longer) dominant. Under such semantic conditions 
the outward orientation will yet prevail over the inward one, and slot number 
4 will accordingly prove particularly significant. 

A few illustrations will further clarify the typology. 

Slot number 1 corresponds to the situation in which norm observance is the 
prevailing orientation. In the field of tension here defined as ‘Islamic culture’ this 
is bound to shape up as convergence upon the norm, from a broad range of points 
of departure, and to various degrees depending upon the means available towards 
optimalization. 


There is a similarity here to the classical Middle-Eastern empire, which has 
doubtlessly facilitated the adoption of this model towards the initial and 
ongoing institutionalization of the umma. Convergence upon the revealed 
norm as a cultural orientation in Islam resembles convergence upon power- 
centre-as-norm-maintenance, which used to be the imperial prescription for 
grandeur-as-survival. In both, moreover, the occasionalistic overtones are of 
the essence. 


Slot number 2 refers to situations where certain people, within territory under 
Islamic rule - whether old-standing or newly established as a result of conquest -, 
have not yet been converted to Islam. In this connection it is to be remembered 
that ethnocentrism of the ruggedly expansive type has few qualms about the 
cultural identity or specificity of the other party. This is not the kind of situation 
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where one can look forward to purposive efforts at intercultural communication 
in mutual respect of identities involved. Rather, non-conversion constitutes a 
problem: attributed, to be sure, by the Muslim to the non-Muslim. There will have 
to be quite specific reasons, whether overtly stated or tacitly concealed, for the 
Muslims to abstain from appropriate persuasive action, whether amiable or con- 
flictual. We shall return to this important matter in the next Lecture. 

Slot number 3 covers the situations of Muslim minorities under non-Muslim 
autochthonous rule, of Muslim populations under colonial and similar rule ~ for 
example nowadays in Central Asia -, and of Muslim immigrant minorities in non- 
Muslim countries. Depending upon historical circumstances, their major preoccu- 
pation may well be with survival as a recognizable community, and institutionali- 
zation - or the avoidance of it?® - for this purpose. 

Under many of those colonial régimes which terminated during the second 
quarter of this century, this type of situation has contributed to turning Muslims 
into fervent nationalists for the time being. Elsewhere, it may induce a stance in 
terms of revindications, phrased and articulated in line with prevailing circum- 
stances. This may go to the extent of occasional brinkmanship in face, or indeed 
in anticipation, of what is experienced as repression. 

Slot number 4, as mentioned, is typically the situation of persuasion by testimony 
and by a lifestyle of witnessing. Under special conditions of near-stalemate, like the 
Crusades, one notices a consciously abortive variant, namely the dogmatic dispute. 
In it, victories cannot be scored in terms of substantive truth. It is therefore re- 
duced to being, in fact, a contest in eloquence. This recalls pre-Islamic days in 
Arabia, when orators called poets would stand in front of the ranks and engage in 
a battle of words. Those contests however could be decisive. 

Dogmatic dispute carried on as monologue is named apologetics. It is not un- 
usual in Islamic civilization, and quite noticeable in its current Auseinandersetzung 
with the Occident, for so long an apparently overpowering force. 


There is yet a third situational variable at play in the manifestation of Islamic 
cultures. Depending upon circumstances, the field of tension engendering culture 
may be perceived as from the condition of actual human living in face of revelation- 
as-norm, or obversely as from the sublimated, norm-observing ideal pattern of 
conduct in face of actual living. 

We have seen this diversification of approach, in line with the features of the 
underlying dyadic construct, in preceding Lectures as well. Here, evidence is lacking 
of the third conceivable perception, namely the one addressing the tension as such. 

I propose to select and discuss one important issue by way of illustration of each 
of the two ways in which this variable operates. 


20 Ralph Israeli, Muslims in China, A Study in Cultural Confrontation, London (Curzon) 
1980, p. 38, 42. Comp. Ira Lapidus, ‘Hierarchies and Networks, Some Relationships among 
Community Structures, Elite and Governments in the Ordering of the Ch’ing and of Islamic 
Societies Compared”’, in Frederick Wageman, ed., Local Control and Social Protest during the 
Ch’ing Period, Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1974. 
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The problem of actual living oriented towards the norm, often referred to as 
‘isLamization’, is of course pervasive. A fair way to pinpoint what is involved is to 
consider baraka, a near-ubiquitous phenomenon, traceable under various labels in 
most if not all parts of the Muslim world. 

The obverse perception of the field of tension making for culture is to look from 
ideal image, so to speak, towards unsatisfactory actual conditions. It will be illustrated 
by a phenomenon for which it is hard to find a fitting label in the Islamic vocabulary, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is quite well known even in the Qur’an. It is the 
neglect or erosion of the due practice of Islam. In order to show that it is the obverse 
to the perception labelled ‘islamization’, one might coin a phrase and speak of de- 
islamization or failing islamization. The Western notion which comes to mind 
immediately is, of course, secularism or secularization. However, in adopting these 
labels for this purpose, care and circumspicion are in order, as we shall presently see. 


Ongoing islamization: the case of baraka 


Baraka, in anthropologists’ translation ‘sanctity’, is a wide-ranging concept 
indicating emanation of grace, or blessing. An event, and the person involved in it, 
is mabruk: blessed, felicitous. Baraka is a beneficial power which lifts the person 
from the human plane up towards the supernatural. It will affect his status and 
role accordingly. Of course the Islamic name of the supernatural is ‘God’, nothing 
else. But the actual connotations of things and people enjoying baraka are not 
necessarily such as to pass the test of true monotheism easily. Ultimately they may 
smell of shirk: polytheism. This indeed is why I have chosen this example, as a 
liminal, potentially disturbing case. 

In many parts of the Muslim world, the centre-piece of baraka consists of saints, 
most of them safely dead and duly enshrined in a manner marking the landscape, 
and their cults. Many of these cults have their highdays culminating in an annual 
ritual (maulid) of the kind also found outside the orbit of Islamic civilization: 
think of the féte votive celebrated annually in every self-respecting French village. 

Some people are saints, or something quite close thereto, even before they die: 
certain leaders of religious brotherhoods, especially mystical ones, and the marabut 
of North-Africa are examples. Such saints do not seldom wield important powers, 
supernatural and political at once, for example in arbitration." 

In many a region, the cult of saints is mainly women’s religion, as against the 
cult in and around the mosque being considered as, for all practical purposes, a 
men’s affair. 

The saintly realm does not necessarily exclude the Prophet Muhammed, notwith- 
standing the dogmatic insistence that, his function as the mechanism for the re- 
velation apart, he was a human being alike everybody else. Orthodox rigour will 
strive to keep such ‘aberrations’ concerning the Prophet in check: its success in so 
doing is variable. 


21Emile Dermengheim, Le culture des saints de I’Islam, Paris (Gallimard) 19542; Ernest 
Gellner, Islamic Society, o.c.; Raymond Jamous, Honneur et Baraka, Les structures sociales 
traditionelles dans le Rif, Cambridge (U.P.) 1981. 
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No doubt the margin between the cult of saints and the adoration of God is 
narrow and requires careful watching. As mentioned, the pelgrimage (hajj) ritual 
centres around symbolic objects and acts of recognizably pre-Islamic, i.e., pagan 
background, duly attributed to Abraham and thus islamized. 

Perhaps even more significant - if | may broaden the issue at this point - is the 
way Muslims anywhere will go out of their way to insist that particular local or 
regional customs (‘ada, ‘urf) are indeed generally Islamic and in accordance with 
the sunna. Try as you wish to prove that they have no basis in the sources of Islam: 
incomprehension of not outright hostility (condemning you as an infidel) will be 
your reward. 


An uneasy case in point, which currently seems to attract far more atten- 
tion in the West than in those parts of the Muslim world concerned, is ex- 
oo. 22 
cision. 


The question remains - not just for the student of Islam but also for the Muslim - 
which is the more important: marking the divide between truly Islamic and originally 
non-Islamic elements, or rather operating the osmosis between them, conceived as 
due and proper islamization. It is no doubt the unending search for the right answer 
to this question which causes Islamic culture to remain alive - whilst making it 
occasionally appear elusive to the investigator. 


Ongoing deislamization: erosion 


The obverse perception of the disparity between ideal image and unsatisfactory 
actuality will focus on the neglect or erosion or crumbling away of due Islamic 
practice. A problem of inadequacy, it is bound to arise whenever the true Islamic 
norm becomes enmeshed in the daily round of human activity. It is a potential 
problem always and inevitably; occasionally and by no means seldom, it is also an 
actual problem. 

It is difficult to identify the properly Islamic label for this complex. The reference 
here is to extremely practical, ubiquitous matters, indeed to the daily routine 
of quite many Muslims all over the world. A routine supposed to be unnoticed 
albeit plain for all to observe: of sloppy performance or indeed complete neglect 
of religious duties, of practices and pursuits hardly or not at all compatible with 
the norm, of virtually or actually religious beliefs and practices in more or less 
flagrant conflict with the basic tenets of Islam.” 

It is not unusual to write these things off as trespasses, with the added con- 
solation that there is forgiveness upon repentance. This is the standard manner of 


22 Nawal el-Saadawi, The Hidden Face of Eve, Women in the Arab World, London (Zed 
Press) 1980, Boston (Beacon) 1982; Raqiya Haji Dualeh Abdalla, Sisters in Affliction, Circum- 
cision and Infibulation of Women in Africa, London (Zed Press) 1982; Séverine Auffret, Des 
couteaux contre les femmes, Paris (Ed. des Femmes) 1983; Evelyne Accad, L’excisée, Paris 
(’Harmattan) 1983. It does not seem there is a valid reason, not even of tiers-mondisme, why 
this phenomenon should become a topic of indignant-yet-purient interest in women’s weeklies 
in Europe. 

23 Abd al-Rahmane al-Djawbari, Le voile arraché, L ‘autre visage de |'Islam, 2 vols, trad. René 
R. Khawam, Paris (Phébus) 1979. 
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incidentally reducing to their ethical proportions or implications matters whose 
ultimate purport ranges more widely and goes deeper than occasional personal 
ethics. 

In a probably rather large number of cases, even the act of writing off is omitted. 
The fact that certain kinds of actual conduct are not in accordance with the norm 
is ignored, whether consciously or indeed unwittingly. The urge to ignore it is 
pervasive. It seems to be hightened, in certain Muslim circles, in the presence or 
under the eye of non-Muslims. This circumstance is doomed to contribute in no 
mean fashion to falsifying any dialogue between, say, Muslims and Christians, or 
exponents of Muslim and exponents of Western civilization. 

It is by now clear why a properly Islamic label for this entire complex of de- 
clension or erosion should be hard to find. It has the characteristic features of the 
proverbial iceberg. Most of it remains below the surface: to non-Muslims, to fellow- 
Muslims, perhaps even to the person concerned. Accordingly, a comprehensive, 
categorical concept, for use as the properly Islamic indication of what is the matter, 
is less likely to exist than some partial concepts. 

This would appear to rule out in advance the use of a Western concept such as 
‘secularization’ as an appropriate rendering of what we are discussing. Its very 
categorical and comprehensive nature makes it unfit to render justice to the main 
features of the phenomenon. Worse, it makes it appear more elusive than it really 
is. 


There is every reason to delve somewhat more deeply into this matter. 
There are additional, more basic, reasons why the term is inappropriate. 
These too deserve attention, given the ease and frequency with which Western 
observers of the Islamic scene will resort to the term ‘secularization’: using 
it, more often than not, without much concern about definition. 

The discussion of secularization in Islam is often part of the wider dis- 
course on modernization, so-called. This in turn is tacitly or explicitly linked 
to the Western impact, notably during the 19th and 20th centuries. There is 
an inclination to treat ‘secularization’ as near-synonymous with ‘westerniza- 
tion’. On the other hand, the phenomenon I have labelled ‘erosion’ is at home 
in the Muslim world. It may be enhanced by Western influence, but it does 
not need that influence for a trigger. 

This observation is important for yet another, profounder reason as well. 
In discussing ‘secularization’ in a context of Islamic civilization, as we are 
doing here, one must remain aware that any Western influence that might 
seem to reinforce it is in fact not of the same kind. Superficially, the similarity 
is considerable; and the Western terminology used by Westerners will of 
course strengthen this impression. Yet it is misleading. 

The reason why one must take care in choosing one’s terms is this. Western 
civilization is marked by an intrinsic and indeed central element of what 
one should properly call secularism. This has two causes. First, next to a 
Christian root, it has a pagan root, canonized as humanism. Secondly, its 
Christian root, in reflecting visions of reality as being ruptured (witness the 
concept of original sin), conveys a postulate of ambiguity in the basic human 
condition: God-oriented but at the same time man-centred and by implication 
God-ignoring. Both the primary and the secondary ambiguity imply secularism 
as one of their poles. In becoming enmeshed within the very fiber of Western 
Christianity, these two secularist orientations can but reinforce one another. 
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This being the case at the theological-philosophical level, it is only natural 
that one should find its reflection, quite conspicuous, at the culture-historical 
level. Its proper name there is secularization. 

It is, of course, this secularization, central symptom and pervasive evidence 
of essential secularism, which, having become the hallmark of Western 
modernity, is the influence noted for impinging upon the Muslim scene - and 
elsewhere -, as discussed. It is an influence bound to reinforce the erosion 
endemic in Islam and acute under conditions of accelerated overall change. 

Let us be clear about the way in which it does so. If Western secularization 
operates abroad, this is not recognizably in its capacity as the reflection of 
Western secularism, the way it necessarily (though even there not always 
recognizedly) does the West. It operates ‘at face value’, so to speak, as an 
external destabilizing factor adding impetus to ever-present yet variously 
effective internal factors of declension. 

Secularism, however, in the sense just specified, is essentially alien to the 
Islamic thought pattern. Its introduction into the Muslim orbit, if carried on 
in such a way as to explicitate its a a a core, could prove 
disruptive. 


As suggested, the Islamic-sounding terms in use among Muslims to denote the 
pervasive phenomenon here tentavely and somewhat hesitantly described as erosion 
or declension are all geared to an occasional perception, not seldom a partial (and 
by no means pars pro toto) representation. To a Westerner this might give the 
impression of pervasive euphemism. The categorical gravity of the problem seems 
to be implicitly denied or ignored. That, then, is his concern, for which he may 
find it hard to encounter a ready understanding on the part of his Muslim inter- 
locutor. 

The terms that come to mind are fitna: dissension, sedition, and a range of 
Arabic equivalents to ‘decadence’. The former has dogmatic connotations and 
refers to sociopolitical strife ensuing from (and/or rationalized in) dogmatic conflict. 
The latter sound more historical, albeit conceived from a rather particular vantage 
point, namely of intended or hoped-for renaissance.”> As it happens, both notions 
are better fit for further inspection in Lecture Seven than for elaboration at this 
juncture. 

This concludes the discussion - analysis rather than inventory - of Islamic civili- 
zation in terms of its variability and the factors determining it. We are now ready 
for the other approach to the matter of the substance of Islamic civilization, namely 
in terms of its main features. 


24 A fascinating illustration of this thesis can be found in the treatment of the Western theme 
of ‘the death of God’ by Naguib Mahfouz in his Children of Gebelawi, London (Heinemann) 
1981 (orig. serialized ed. 1959 in al-Ahram, Cairo). Curiously, the author has, under duress of a 
scandal arising about the book, denied that this theme is at play. 

25 R. Brunschvig et G. E. von Grunebaum, c.s., Classicisme et déclin culturel dans lVhistoire de 
(Payot) 1965; Taha Hussein, La grande épreuve, Paris (Vrin) 1974 (transl. of Al-fitna al-kubra). 
Comp. Alessandro Bausani, “Problems of Periodization in Islamic Cultural History: The 
‘Decadence’ of Islamic Culture”, in J.-P. Digard, Le cuisinier et le philosophe, Hommage a 
Maxime Rodinson, o.c., p. 207-216. 
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Central features 


Here again, it is possible, in the present framework, only to discuss Islamic 
culture, not Islamic cultures. What we can hope to deal with, however tentatively, 
is the recurrent blueprint rather than the living realities in which it becomes mani- 
fest. We shall have to return to this difficulty further on, in discussing additional 
features. 

It is proposed first to single out three dominant themes, and to introduce each 
as a central theme or issue. The first concerns Islamic civilization as such; the 
second concerns its dominant questions; the third refers to the old-standing issue of 
unity and diversity in Islam. 


The dominant theme of Islamic civilization is that human existence, within the 
umma as much as on its frontiers, is a constant process-cum-effort of islamization. 
We have just considered this as a matter of liminal variability, using the somewhat 
extreme example of baraka. At this point we shall consider it as a central character- 
istic. No doubt the two views are extensions, so to speak, of one another. Still, for 
purposes of analytic understanding one cannot afford to treat them as one and the 
same. Dominant and, one assumes, self-evident to those concerned, this theme 
seems to dispense with a proper label in Muslim parlance. 

What has to be attempted here is to elaborate and substantiate the notion of 
‘field of tension’ previously introduced. As suggested, this has a basic, primary, 
ontological-theological manifestation, namely as occurring between revealed divine 
norm and actual human condition, and a subsidiary, existential-experiental one, 
between actual human condition and desired state of affairs (the actual condition 
as having to be adjusted to the norm). In order to envisage the implications, it will 
help to represent these basic data schematically as below. 
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In this chart, the double contrast is somewhat obscured because the desired 
state of affairs can only be drawn as an apparently intervening position in between 
the revealed norm and the actual condition. For practical purposes, this need not 
be a major drawback. The point is that what must concern the analyst is precisely 
the two modes of contrast as variant perceptions of the basic one. It does not 
matter much whether in the chart the contrast between norm and real conditions 
seems to refer primarily, as it should, to actual conditions or, as it is made to appear, 
to desired conditions: contrast there remains anyway. 

By way of elaboration, a few comments are in order. Between the actual, time- 
and-place conditioned state of affairs and its idealized version drawn up in light of 
of the norm, a contrast is bound to exist. It can be spelt out into a two-way street. 
Considered as from the desired state, it is a matter of islamization, as argued; 
considered in obverse direction, it is a matter of due and proper orientation. 

In its turn, the contrast between the revealed norm, textually available, and 
reality - whether ‘actual conditions’ or ‘desired state of affairs’ - is also a two-way 
street. What is effective relevancy if considered in one direction, has its counter- 
part in the other in interpretation. 

It is these two contrasts which make Islamic civilization tick. How it will tick 
can be even better understood if one tries to assess each for its practical significance. 
The former contrast, between actual and desired conditions, can be described, in 
currently fashionable developmental terms, as the urge towards betterment. (Showing 
at the same time that in the Muslim world, this concept is by and large pre-empted. 
More on this in Lecture Seven.) The latter, more categorical contrast, between 
revealed norm and reality, whether actual or desired, is institutionalized, for critical 
and decisive impact, in the pronunciation (fatwa) of the relevant rule of law. 

This sounds simple enough, but it is not. In fact one enters here what may well 
rate as a field of tension in its own right, subsidiary yet crucial, namely that between 
ijtihad: considerate judgment, and bid‘a: undue innovation. What is at issue is the 
balance between the ultimate sway of the shari‘a: divine law and the effective 
indépassabilité of actual living. Somehow the concern with this balance, in being 
institutionalized as the privileged domain of the ‘ulama’: the scholars of Islam, has 
tended to hamper the urge towards betterment ensuing from the other contrast. 
This indeed seems to be the main cause of the traditionalism generally considered 
characteristic of Islamic civilization.” 


26 One wonders whether this is adequately explained by the regretted Malcolm Kerr when he 
writes, no doubt correctly so far as the facts are concerned, that - 


Underlying the Islamic tradition of social thought is a pessimistic consciousness of the 
tension between ideal and actuality, the spiritual and the temporal, virtue and power, 
God’s command and man’s behaviour. In past centuries, Muslim scholars did not custom- 
arily think it their business to reconcile these two sets of contrasting elements. Instead, 
they elaborated their conception of the ideal and left Islamic society to cope with 
actualities, by evolving its own practical but largely unacknowledged psychology and 
social mechanisms. But the spread of secular culture in the modern Muslim world has 
changed this. Instead of rendering the sense of tension obsolete, it has sharpened the 
tension and made its resolution a vital problem. 

(Malcolm Kerr, The Political and Legal Theories of Muhammad ‘Abduh and Rashid Rida, 

Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1966, p. 1.) 
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Besides, it will explain why, in the contrast between taqlid: submission to 
authoritative opinion, and bid‘a, even ijtihad, as holding the precarious middle 
between the two, has tended to be kept at arm’s length. For the same reason the 
debate on whether the ‘door of ijtihad’ is ‘open’ or ‘closed’ tends currently to sway, 
here and there, in favour of ‘open’. 


The problem in this respect is that essentially any fatwa is a case of ijtihad, 
except that, under the combined impact of professional institutionalization, 
in the hands of the ‘ulama’ as holders of a monopoly, and of the fear of 
bid‘a, it could never be called just that. This is also why any time the concern 
about the legal acceptability of real conditions becomes acute under the 
impact of social change, reformism, under any name, cannot avoid raising the 
issue of ijtihad. Its availability isa necessary precondition for any revitalization 
of Islamic living. Only the Shi‘is, with their mujtahids, have tried to do- 
mesticate the problem. 


Given this theme, the dominant question to which Islamic civilization is to 
provide the answer is, who is a true Muslim. 


I have thought for a long time that this was an impolite and indeed an 
improper question to ask. I suspected it of being an outsider’s question; and, 
worse, one motivated by curious self-interest. Nor did I find it difficult 
to corroborate my worst suspicions in this regard. In Christian missionary 
circles in Indonesia, during the first half of this century, there has been a 
remarkably lively discussion of the question whether Indonesian Muslims 
were really Muslims, - or was their Islam a thin veneer poorly disguising a layer 
of Hinduism covering a core of polytheism of one kind or another??? Such 
was the enthusiasm for this discussion that it has even infected an occasional 
scholar. Do I have to add that it petered out, inconclusive, for lack of argu- 
ments whether pro or con? 

This should have been the moment to dismiss the matter altogether, but 
for the fact that I then realized this is by no means a partisan outsiders’ 
question only. Indeed it is very much a question among believers. Dogmatic 
debates and schisms, both abundant throughout Islamic history, concern 
precisely this issue. An entire Literaturgattung is devoted to it. The problematic 
discussed just now, about the significance of real conditions as one of the 
two constituents of the field of tension named Islamic civilization, pertains 
to it, regardless whether this field is perceived as a basic pattern or as a matter 
of liminal uncertainties. Upon reflection one realizes that the mutual identi- 


On traditionalism, favourite topic of Western writers who by and large share a standard 
notion not wholly identical with the sense in which it is used here, see further, e.g., Daniel 
Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society, Modernizing the Middle East, Glencoe, Ill. (Free 
Press) 1958; Jacques Berque, Les Arabes d’hier a demain, Paris (Seuil) 1960; Carl Weiden, ed., 
The Conflict of Traditionalism and Modernism in the Muslim Middle East, Austin, Texas 
(U. of Texas Press) 1966. During the ’seventies the fad of traditionalism versus modernism has 
tapered off. 

271 sense a distant echo of this in contemporary writings, from Clifford Geertz’s The Religion 
of Java, Glencoe, Ill. (Free Press) 1960, onwards. For example, half-joking half-apologetic self- 
descriptions such as ‘statistical Muslims’ are taken at face calue, without really accounting for 
the fact that someone who wants to rate as a statistical Muslim identifies implicitly as a Muslim 
and nothing else. Comp. Ruth McVey, “Faith as the Outsider: Islam in Indonesian Politics”, 
in James P. Piscatori, ed., [slam in the Political Process, Cambridge (U.P.) 1983, p. 199-225. 
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fication or recognition as between Muslims, of which I suggested in Lecture 
One that it is the cement of the umma, is a toned-down, constructive variant 
of precisely the same issue. 


An initial answer can be found in the concept of niya: intention, so important 
in the Islamic cult yet rarely referred to in the present connection. In the field of 
tension between sublimated, i.e. norm-observant, state of affairs and actual routine 
of daily living, what matters is ‘which side one is on’: niya. In practice, this question 
may be perceived as a mere matter of principle, of general outlook, rather than 
of effective consciousness and corresponding action. We have discussed this before. 


In this light to say that a Muslim is anyone who identifies as such, regard- 
less of real conduct, even regardless of apparently contradictory statements, is 
not just a pis-aller solution to an otherwise insoluble problem. Given an un- 
verifiable situation, the only viable procedure is to take his or her word for it. 
To do otherwise could be feasible only on a premiss a Ja Western secularism 
(even rather than secularization), which however does not apply. One should 
not overlook the fact that to the person born into and grown up in an Islamic 
civilization, the Islamic framework has every feature of indépassabilité. 
It is not just that there should be no alternative: one could not imagine that 
such a thing might exist. Even the marginal Muslim, indeed the drop-out 
Muslim will, in the last resort, want to be counted, and indeed be counted, as 
a Muslim. This is what the umma is all about. This, in a different manner, 
is what is at play in Islamic civilization as an ongoing, varied and variable, 
pluriform process. 

Western observers have occasionally attempted to gain a clearer insight 
into this matter, which to them seems somewhat elusive (perhaps mostly, 
again, on account of its occasionalistic conceptual substratum), by referring 
to the half-sociological half-psychological notion of identity. The standard 
Muslim reaction to this is highly unfavourable, as discussed. A conceivable 
reason is that ‘identity’ is sensed to misrepresent what, perhaps, ‘identifi- 
cation’ (no doubt another alien and therefore hazardous term) might better 
succeed in conveying. 


In saying all this, I am not indulging in rhetoric, whether deprecating or glory- 
fying. Conclusive evidence, ‘negative’ as it happens to be, is that apostasy is the 
ultimate abomination, deserving the ultimate sanction. 


It is worth noting, in parenthesis, that here, in extremis, the ‘chosen’ 
people idea pops up: literally with a revenge. 


It remains to be noted that one should not unduly psychologize niya. As an 
outlook or frame of reference, the Islamic religio-sociocultural identification is to 
a considerable extent behavioural rather than psychological: lifestyle as manifest, 
or at least recognizable (to those who know), in conduct. A hadith recorded by 
Bukhari says: innama 1-a‘mal bi ‘-niyat: deeds count more than intentions. A tell- 
tale adhortation, no doubt. Still, the questions that play a central role in Islamic 
civilization as practice refer mainly to correct and faulty, proper and improper. 


The third matter demanding attention in this review of central features is unity 
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and diversity.*® Non-Muslims - again rather than Muslims - have looked with awed 
amazement at the astounding variety of Islamic cultures and subcultures in many 
parts of the globe. What has puzzled them most is how it can all hold together, 
especially given the absence of permanently effective devices for the maintenance 
or promotion of global unity in any formal, institutional, let alone organizational 
sense. 

It is tempting, in this connection, to envisage something like heartlands of Islam, 
somehow around its cradle, surrounded by a periphery tapering off at the fringes. 
All this has been discussed before, in Lecture One. According to this centre-periphery 
model (without the name), Islamic civilization should be of purer manifestation the 
closer it is to the centre, and of a more dubious alloy the farther out one moves. 
This model has been adopted, tacitly or explicitly, by many a Western scholar; 
and one could hardly argue that no Muslims have ever fallen for its charms. Admit- 
tedly, the indispensability of Arabic for liturgic, dogmatic and judiciary purposes 
can be misread as an argument in its support. 


Imagine you are an Indonesian Muslim, with a modern secondary education 
or better, who takes an interest in Islamic law, most fragmentarily in vigour 
where you live. You pick up a book like M. Hasbi Ash-Shidiegi, Pengantar 
Hukum Islam (Guide to Islamic Law).29 Books of this kind abound in Indo- 
nesia and elsewhere. What you find is page after page interspersed with quota- 
tions (never properly referenced) in Arabic, with an Indonesian translation 
in small italics underneath, followed by what purports to be an explanation 
in Indonesian, larded to saturation with technical vocabulary in transcribed 
Arabic. You know that the only valid text is the Arabic one which you cannot 
or barely read, and that the Indonesian rendering is at best an approximation 
of a wholly non-authoritative character. Then you can do either of two 
things: return to square one and enrol in a pesantrén: religious school, or feel 
ill at ease about your situation. It is not difficult to guess where this will 
leave the majority. There must occur moments of a keen awareness of belonging 
in the periphery. 


Nonetheless, if my presentation of the workings of Islamic civilization makes 
any sense, the centre-periphery model is wrong. What seems ‘purer’ is at best a 
matter of a more favourable - by dogmatic standards - balancing-out in the field of 
tension which holds the makings of Islamic civilization. What seems to be of more 
dubious alloy is a matter of higher visibility of the tensions at play, as such. All this 
is fit to evoke the contrast between negentropy and entropy. It is a matter of the 
‘islamization’ urge being in ascendency or the ‘deislamization’ tendency being 
predominant. With an oversimplified example: Wahhabism versus Javanism. The 
mix of the two countervailing tendencies is constant: what varies is its dosage, the 
way it inclines. 


28G. E. von Grunebaum, Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization, Chicago (U.P.) 1955; 
Joseph Schacht, C. E. Bosworth, eds., The Legacy of Islam, 2nd edition, Oxford (Clarendon) 
1974, Ch. II, Il; John L. Esposito, ed., [slam and Development, Religion and Sociopolitical 
Change, Syracuse (U.P.) 1980. 

29M. Hasbi Ash-Shidiegi, Pengantar Hukum Islam, Jakarta (Penerbit Jakarta) 19582. 
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Diversity and unity, then, cannot be properly conceived as a dilemma. Rather 
they constitute a complementarity: logically each other’s opposites and thus 
constituting a contradiction, they are yet simultaneous. In Islamic civilization, 
ultimate cohesion has something to do with the absence, as a matter of principle, 
of hierarchical scaling of more and less acceptable variants of Islamic civilization. 
When the chips are down, Muslims are, and will be, Muslims. Their cultural differ- 
ences, though far from being counted as wealth of the umma, do not really matter. 


This consideration will help to explain that in the Muslim world the broad 
range of Islamic sciences does not extend to the inspection of, let alone the 
effort to account for, what tends to be tacitly deprecated as irrelevant folk- 
ways. It is alike the dark side of the moon, alike that segment of actual 
conduct which, as we have seen before, is effectively ignored, being rated 
insufficiently compatible with the norm. 

The further consequence is that, inasmuch as Western orientalists-islam- 
Ologists are by no means, and increasingly less, prepared to wear what they 
consider as blinkers, the discrepancy between what Muslims consider to be 
the proper study of Islam and what Westerners think it is, seems bound to 
increase. An uneasy prospect. 


Further features 


Recapitulating, we have seen that the workings of Islamic civilization, con- 
ditioned by the field of tension between revealed norm and actual condition (plus 
its reflection in that between wanted and actual condition), are basically a matter 
of effective orientation expressed in conduct. Its practical sway does not necessarily 
cover the full round of life in an invariable manner. Still, it amounts to considerably 
more than a minimum formula (of allegedly absolute purport) or sketchy blue- 
print. Precisely in holding the middle between the two, it offers the believer the 
scope, yet at the same time imposes the need, to be busy spelling out and applying 
the injunctions of the norm. In this regard what is action if considered with regard 
to the individual believer, can but be process at the level of the collectivity. What 
links the two levels is convergence as the dominant characteristic of the effective 
orientation just mentioned. 

We have also seen that in this nexus of action and process two tendencies 
- nominally contrary yet effectively complementary - are at play. The one accounts 
for, indeed sets out from, actual conditions as given in view of intended and 
ongoing norm observance. This is the one that will reflect in ‘local variation’. It 
will provide the latitude for different national cultures, somehow leavened by Islam, 
to exist. The other sets out from, indeed is preoccupied by, the need to provide 
regular, systematic, more or less institutionalized elaboration and effectuation to 
the law in ever so many situations. This is the one that will perceive actual con- 
ditions as complications or distractions, of dubious relevancy, acceptability and use- 
fullness at best, and try to deal with them accordingly. 

It is in the give and take between these two lines of thought that a number 
of further features of Islamic civilization have taken shape. This Lecture, long 
as it already is, would be incomplete without an attempt to review a number of 
them, however rapidly. 
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In trying to do this, one encounters once more a methodological problem 
already noticed. The train of thought leading from the norm through its 
implementation to actual conditions lends itself reasonably well to a general 
procedure as followed here. The obverse one, having to set out from multi- 
farious specificities widely scattered over the globe, threatens to elude our 
grasp. It is not just that there are limits to what one can hope to achieve 
in an effort like this. What causes concern is that they seem bound to work 
out in a manner significantly disequilibrating the presentation. 

Still, as observed previously, there is nothing for it, and once again I shall 
have to leave the reader to find his or her own way into the astounding wealth 
and variety of specific cultures all of them bearing the imprint of Islam.3° 

The least I can do in this regard is to try and clarify my position. What I 
have argued before is that, as a phenomenon occurring in a pervasive field of 
tension, Islamic civilization as a matter of norm versus practice is essentially 
the same proposition at any time and wherever Muslims shape up their lives. 
I do maintain that this applies also to what we are considering here: the 
elaboration of this civilization in two-way traffic, namely relevant application 
of basic data on the one hand and due islamization of the specific realities 
of the given place and time on the other. 

However, speaking in terms of culture history, the burdens in this two- 
way traffic have not been evenly divided. The application aspect features as 
the privileged domain of the heartlands of Islam, and to an extent also of the 
first three or four centuries. The attunement aspect on the other hand tends 
to be seen as the hallmark of outlying Islam during mote recent periods. This, 
though an optical illusion, can but appear as a matter of centre as distinct 
from periphery, reflecting in an uneven distribution of tasks and of con- 
comitant roles. The heartlands do seem preponderant, one way or another. 
We have already seen it in Lecture One. But, I repeat, the sense in which this 
is so is historical-geographical, not really a matter of principle. 


It is now proposed to consider, in random order, the following further features 
of Islamic civilization: knowledge and its elaboration into a range of sciences, 
symbolism as art, human action (including what is called, in the West, economic 
pursuits), and political culture. The list is far from exhaustive, but it seems reason- 
ably indicative. 


Knowledge and the sciences of Islam 


The revelation, once identified, accepted, ‘interiorized’, and responded to, is a 
matter of ‘ilm: knowledge. I say: a matter of, not ‘the object of’ knowledge, out 
of fear lest ‘the object of be too modern-Western a way of phrasing it. Still, 1 am 
not sure I should. After all, the revelation as transmitted, occasionally yet decisively, 
by Muhammad was very much a live affair, and fully part of the then predominant 
oral culture tradition. However, no sooner had the Prophet passed away than 
codification-as-preservation was undertaken, purposively and rigorously. The attempt 


30 The literature that should prove directly helpful to this purpose is not abundant. One 
specimen is Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment, London (Oxford 
U.P.) 1964. Another is Bernard Lewis, ed., Islam and the Arab World, London (Thames & 
Hudson) 1975. 
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to safeguard the foundations worked notably by weeding out variae lectiones.* 
This has inevitably caused an amount of reification, and eventually objectification, 
to become part and parcel of the revelatory complex. The Qur’an as a canon is the 
point of departure of a written culture tradition.** To such a tradition, knowledge 
has a way of turning out to be object-oriented, not to say ‘objective’. 

This amounts to realizing that the scholasticism which was so soon and so 
wholeheartedly embraced by Islam would not have stood the a chance but for a 
favourable preconditioning of the Arab minds venturing into it. This preconditioning, 
surely, is a matter of the basic concept of knowledge prevailing amongst them. 

How far will reification and objectification extend? If ‘idm: knowledge in the 
rational sense, is one aspect of islam, then iman: faith is another. We need not 
discuss whether the one is more important than the other. I am not aware that many 
Muslims recognize a dilemma here, let alone bother to engage upon disputes about 
it.°> (This is true even though ‘im is much discussed in other respects.) What does 
matter is that the concept of knowledge is bound to reflect the wider scope of 
islam as the true subject-matter for the human mind to occupy itself with. 


We need not return to the issue discussed in Lecture Three, of the contrast 
between knowledge as the effect of revelation and knowledge as a precondition, 
on man’s part, to the understanding of the revelation. This is a matter of 
theodicy as reflecting in religious anthropology. Where the discourse is about 
culture, this is no more than a preliminary issue tacitly resolved, or perhaps 
shelved. 


At any rate, rational knowledge, mainly of the scholastic variant, is not the full 
scope of knowledge.* There is more, and it is of a different kind. 


One hesitates to speak of ‘sensate’ knowledge, if only because the term 
(Northrop’s)35 is not customarily used with regard to Islam but rather with 
regard to the so-called ‘natural religions’. Still, to indicate a kind of knowledge 
countervailing that of scholastic rationalism, the term has its uses. 


31 This is the customary presentation. These are those, however, who believe the Prophet 
himself has made the first moves towards codification. 

32 At the cultural symposium of the Euro-Arab Dialogue (Hamburg, April, 1983) Muhammad 
Arkoun has underscored the importance attributed to the written character of Islamic civilization. 
It features as a factor of integration and consistency. One can even discern an onward linkage to 
the institutionalization of the culture in the state. All this is based on a positive assessment 
of writing as the sequel to scripture. The Islamic system is not obscure or hazy but transparent 
and verifiable. Esoterism and obscurantism do not really belong. Oral folk culture is dismissed 
by implication. In weighing this presentation, he advocates realism in face of a tendency at 
normative image-making. 

These second thoughts stand to be reinforced upon reading Michel Foucault’s assessment of 
the meaning of writing as signature with reference to 16th-century Western civilization. He 
speaks of “fan absolute privilege of writing” which “has dominated the entire Renaissance’”’ till 
Don Quichote is made to demolish it by showing its extreme consequences. (Les mots et les 
choses, 0.c., p. 53, 60.) 

33M. Arkoun, Essais sur la pensée islamique, 0.c., Ch. X. 

34F. Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant, The Concept of Knowledge in Medieval Islam, 
Leiden (Brill) 1970. 

35 F_ S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, 0.c. 
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This countervailing type of knowledge features in two different ways. One is 
esoteric knowledge, of the kind highlighted, notably, in mysticism. It is surely not 
by chance that terminologically it is sometimes set apart, under the label ma‘rifa: 
understanding. This is the knowledge which will show closer affinity to philosophical 
speculation than to dogmatic discourse. Perhaps more significant is that the sequence 
of advancing stages of mystical knowledge connotes, tacitly or explicitly, another 
one, of stages of growing detachment from this-worldly concerns. 


This correlation does not usually receive the limelight, since Islam is not 
much given to the ascetism it suggests.°° For the same reason, the question 
whether Islamic civilization will accommodate an ascetic line of thought 
averse from knowledge and its paraphernalia does not appear to be a particu- 
larly promising avenue of investigation. 

It should be observed, however, that not all Islamic mysticism is philo- 
sophical, somehow of neoplatonic imprint. Mysticism has two main variants, 
and the other one is rather more experiential, ‘sensate’, esthetic. Still, to this 
latter one, too, the notion of knowledge, in the esoteric sense, does play a 
significant role. 


Apart from knowledge in the specifically mystical sense, there is abundant evidence 


of knowledge, in equally esoteric sense, in the realm of baraka, discussed before. 


The saint ‘knows’.?” 


According to some recent Western interpretations in the vein of critical 
soul-searching, the Islamic appreciation of knowledge differs from the modern- 
western one in that it has not become limited to its strictly rational, objec- 
tifying aspect. As it happens, this says probably more about a somewhat 
nostalgic element in the current post-modern Western culture debate than on 
the scope of the concept of knowledge as a determinant of Islamic civili- 
zation.38 


Given this perception of knowledge, its appreciation is necessarily high. This 
goes to the extent that the pursuit of knowledge is generally deemed meritorious. 
The person possessed of knowledge is accordingly the beneficiary of high esteem. 
An expression attributed to the Prophet, that Muslims enjoy quoting in arguing the 
point, adhorts the believers to seek knowledge “even from China”’. 


Apart now from what this might mean today, the expression is curious. 
It does not seem immediately consonant with the basic consideration that the 
one and only source of knowledge that matters is the revelation. Rather, it 
has the ring of the open-mindedness, discussed before, with which Muslim 
scholars, in elaborating Islam, have taken cognizance of alien intellectual 
heritages which opened up to them in places like Damascus and Baghdad. 
Perhaps even more importantly, it also provides a - no doubt somewhat 
hyperbolic - reinforcement to the readiness of Muslim scholars to travel, 
indefatigably and empire-wide, in search of information. 


36; This is not to say that ascetism and similar phenomena are nonexistent. Comp. M. M. 
Ayoub, Redemptive Suffering in Islam, A Study in the Devotional Aspects of Ashura in Twelver 
Shi‘ism, The Hague (Mouton) 1978; N. A. Quasem, Salvation of the Soul and Islamic Devotions, 
London (Routledge & Kegan Paul) 1983. 

37M. Gilsenan, Recognizing Islam, o.c., Ch. 6. 

38 Comp. Frithjof Schuon, Comprendre I’'Islam, Paris (Gallimard) 1961, Ch. IV. 
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What, then, about the pursuit of knowledge and the modalities of its acquisition, 
maintenance and application? What, more specifically, about knowledge and the 
ever receding prospect of truth? 


The second, additional question is patently Western-ethnocentrically 
inspired. Still, it is valid. The essential elusiveness of absolute truth is the 
basic postulate of modern-Western thought. In Islamic thought, it is no more 
than a suspicion, anodized by addressing it to the interpretation of the 
revelatory data rather than to these data proper. Still to the extent inter- 
pretation presupposes ‘knowableness’, it ultimately proves essentially akin to 
the Western problem. What hides the comparability is that the two thought 
patterns have made a virtue out of necessity in entirely different manners. 

In their respective conceptions of who is an intellectual, the West will 
envisage the searcher after truth and Islamic civilization the transmitter and 
demonstrator of truth. In doing so they are in fact accentuating each a 
different side of a basic, uneasy ambivalence they share in common, at the 
expense of its other side. 


As regards its practical pursuit, knowledge, including rational scholastic knowl- 
edge, is a matter of opportunity, ability, perhaps vocation. By its effect, it is also 
a matter of social advancement. Yet at root it is a matter of active commitment to 
truth: absolute, ever-relevant truth. Altogether, this means that the pursuit of 
knowledge is not necessarily everyman’s concern. Even the rational, formal, ‘public’ 
aspect of knowledge reflects, in its actual development, the esoteric, recluse aspect: 
how could it not. After all, knowledge is, first off, interiorization of the data of 
revelation. This reflects in its modalities, and again in its institutionalization. 


In the chart presented a few pages back, this effort stands between the 
revelation and the ideal image of actual conditions. In what could be de- 
scribed as an intellectual move starting out from the basic data and ultimately 
addressing actual conditions, it aims at bridging the gap between them. In 
doing so it structures, and thus renders manageable, the field of tension 
whilst identifying it. It yields what will become to the believer, in his actual 
condition, the ideal image. Note the inherently reciprocal nature of this 
intellectual movement, traceable as an ambivalence implicitly attributed to 
the believer. He is a scholar of the law on the one hand and a believing 
person marked by his actual condition on the other. As an insight into 
Islamic anthropology, this point is a helpful supplement to what has been 
discussed in Lecture Two. 


As regards modalities of knowledge, Islamic scholarship has a distinct style, in 
keeping with its scholastic nature. A scholar’s work is primarily interiorization of 
given data which, for the purpose, are firm truth. 


The accent placed on memorization of the Qur’an and further scripture 
is symptomatic in this respect. Besides, it marks the meeting-point between 
oral and written culture as an enduring element of the civilization. 


Secondarily, it consists in the clarification of understanding. Even after the 
initial, ‘classical’ phase, this invariably shapes up as commentary, and commentary 
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upon commentary.” Scholarship, then, is marked by proliferation-in-consistency. 
This is not the same as accumulation towards a prospective focal point. Indeed it 
is virtually the obverse. As observed before, the proliferation does not end up 
maddening thanks to the eclectic effect of occasionalism as a real force in its pro- 
cedure. 

None of this is, or at least is meant to be, non-committal. In Islamic scholarship 
there exists, in principle, no such thing as /‘art pour lart. Its charge, indeed its 
reason of existence, is to dispense truth, in the manner of providing guidance. 

For the beginning scholar, interiorization amounts to so much rote learning. It 
is to be followed rather than accompanied by the systematic development of under- 
standing. The pathetic extreme of this pattern is of course the pious youngster 
earning merit by being able to recite the Qur’an notwithstanding his or her limited 
knowledge of Arabic. 


The problem is not with rote learning in itself, which is of course fairly 
universal and inevitable for a number of purposes. As usual, the problem 
arises when, becoming goal instead of means, it is carried to excess. The 
disconcerting consequences are not usually exposed. 


To the advanced scholar, Islamic civilization is largely a culture of books. Books 
are precious not merely because they are manuscripts produced with skill and 
devotion. Books, purposively collected, have a cumulative significance. A library is 
more than the sum total of the books composing it. It is, so to speak, a condensa- 
tion point where the civilization is manifest. 

In its effective institutionalization Islamic scholarship is something like an élite 
phenomenon. The pursuit of knowledge is not listed as one of the formal religious 
obligations. Still it seems comparable, speaking in terms of obligations as ways to 
meet an obvious need, with the kind of obligation that concerns the total com- 
munity and is absolved if a sufficient number of its members undertake to do so. 
On the other hand scholarship is not a guild or a closed shop. As discussed in the 
previous Lecture, anyone having the vocation and the ability is free to pursue 
it, moving from teacher to teacher, to the point of obtaining the /jaza: formal 
licence, to render public service as a qualified scholar, ‘alim (plural ‘ulama’; from 
the same root as ‘ilm). 


Knowledge as the means for social advancement is not an invention of 
‘modern’ education. However, if used as a prompter of the demand for modern 
education, social advancement is a deceptive proposition. This education is 
supposed to benefit all and everybody, but beyond a certain average optimum 
level advancement is inherently relative, to the point of being effectively 
competitive. Its ulterior prospect is inevitably élitist. 


39 Michel Foucault (Les mots et les choses, 0.c., p. 51) points out that the phenomenon of 
commentary connotes three rather than two levels of meaning. In meeting the need for clari- 
fication of a text, it implicitly assigns a meaning to it deeper than what is self-evident in the 
written document. Scholasticism thus evokes or indeed implies esoterism: bien étonnés de se 
trouver ensemble. 

40 An interesting attempt is Nadia Abu-Zahira, ‘““A Comment on Some Kuwaiti and Egyptian 
Arabic Anthropological Writings on Kuwait (Review Article)’, Int. Journal Middle East Studies 
15/3, 1983, p. 398-410. 
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The institutional framework for scholarship is once more occasionalistic. This 
means in practice that it is minimalistic, even in the traditional mosque-universities. 
The not infrequent exception to the rule occurs when imperial rulers, running 
scared of its potential, introduce organization as a means of control. 

The school is traditionally an annex to the mosque. It is entirely a matter of 
circumstance - including occasional machinations - whether it will limit its cur- 
riculum offerings to some Qur’an memorization and perhaps a smattering of Arabic, 
or grow into a pinnacle of comprehensive learning, such as al-Azhar in Cairo, 
university of over a thousand years.” 

Schools feature as nodal points in networks of scholarly traffic; the physical 
mobility of scholars is what makes it so. The emergence of the modern sovereign 
state has not worked to the advantage of this significant pattern. 


The sciences of islam 


On the sciences of Islam we have made some brief remarks before, and it may be 
the better part of wisdom not to go into much detail at this point either. Especially 
I shall forego the privilege of praising great names, and eschew the chore of recounting 
schools and periods.*” 

The natural centre-piece is the study of the Qur’an and of the prophetic tradition 
(sunna) as codified in the authoritative collections. 

The indispensable supporting discipline here is, of course, the study of Arabic. 
This ramifies into a number of standard directions as specialisms. 

The prime outgrowth of the study of the basic sources is an unequal pair of 
disciplines, namely kalam: dogmatics, and, more important, figh: law. The privileged 
format is the treatise, either as a commentary upon a chosen predecessor volume, 
or as a compendium.” 


41 Bayard Dodge, Al-Azhar, A Millennium of Muslim Learning, Washington (M. E. Inst.) 
1961; Joy Kraemer, ‘““Tradition and Reform at al-Azhar University”, Middle Eastern Affairs 
7/3, 1956, p. 89-94. 

42 Sir Thomas Arnold and Alfred Guillaume, The Legacy of Islam, London (Oxford U.P.) 
1931, Ch. 3, 6, 11, 13. Philip K. Hitti, /slam, A Way of Life, 0.c., p. 106-120, is careful to 
speak of “Arab Science”. George Sorton, “Islamic Science’, in T. Cuyler Young, ed., Near 
Eastern Culture and Society, A Symposium on the Meeting of East and West, Princeton (U.P.) 
1951. W. Hartner, “Quand et comment s’est arrété l’essor de la culture scientifique en Islam?”’, 
in R. Brunschvig et G. E. von Grunebaum, Classicisme et déclin culturel, 0.c., p. 319-37. 

43 Mention of the pattern of the compendium provides occasion for a comment on the 
nature of the traditional sciences of the Islam, in comparison with modern-Western science. In 
an attempt to indicate this nature one may have recourse to a terminological distinction in 
French to which there is no English equivalent, namely savoir and science. Savoir, clearly not in 
the meaning of ‘lm, but in the meaning of an assorted complex of bits and pieces of knowledge, 
is typical of the tomes upon tomes of works traditional Islamic authors have been wont to 
produce, on any topic under the sun. Its Western equivalent is not found in modern science, 
which is supposed to move, occasionally yet systematically and with cumulative effect, from 
one identified problem to the next, forever correcting the understanding of reality. Rather, 
one finds it in what Michel Foucault (0.c., p. 39-45) presents as typical of European scholarship 
in the 16th century. Of course also in Islam the compendium has had its day, but the modus 
operandi of the intellect retains some of the features that used to be at work in its making. 
What it addresses is issues, notably for taking sides in debate, rather than problems. 
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If this complex of sciences could perhaps be described as the centre, then the 
periphery can be inventorized as consisting of two wings. One wing has two compo- 
nents. One of these is tasawwuf: mysticism, of which notably the philosophical 
variant tends to feature as a discipline side by side with dogmatics.“ The other 
component is philosophy, in much the same sense as the term has in the West.” 

The other wing has more components. It is the scientific complex, made up of 
disciplines such as astronomy-astrology, medicine, descriptive biology, physics, and, 
not to forget, mathematics.” It has often been noted that technology is not an 
integral part of this wing. 


The upsurge of much of these ‘peripheral’ disciplines is directly attributable 
to the circumstance that the elaboration of Islam has occurred in the civili- 
zational melting pots of Damascus and Baghdad, as repeatedly mentioned. 
The label ‘peripheral’ sounds unduly derogatory. Therefore a warning may be 
in order. It does not reflect an argued value judgement. Nor could it reflect 
the modern-Western division of scholarship into two separate orbits of 
discourse.*? On the other hand these sciences owe less than do the central 
ones to the basic data of Islam, of which they too are claimed to be the 
legitimate elaborations. Their Islamic-revelatory substance is less manifest - if 
at all. 

Whether for this reason or for others as well, the fact is that after impressive 
achievements (rarely in the applied sense of technology) the peripheral 
sciences have suffered even more from the stable state into which the sciences 
of Islam have moved upon maturation than have the central disciplines. If 
there has been decay in Islamic civilization - as many, Muslims and non- 
Muslims, think — it is more, or at least more dramatically, noticeable in the 
peripheral sciences, notably the ‘scientific’ wing, than in the others. Still, 
where one wing is blighted the other cannot be healthy. 

On the other hand, the Europeans, upon entering into intellectual inter- 
course with the Muslims in Spain, have eclectically concentrated upon these 
peripheral sciences in drawing information and impulses towards their own 
intellectual work subsequently. It is as if to them the central, more religious, 
sciences did hardly exist. A perfect case of selective avoidance, regardless of 
the question whether, and if so how, the peripheral sciences and the central 
ones constituted one universe of consistent scholarship. Cultural borrowings 


44 Reynold A. Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, London (Bell) 1914; Arthur J. Arberry, An 
Introduction to the History of Sufism, London (Longmans, Green) 1942; John Clark Archer, 
Mystical Elements in Mohammad, New Haven (Yale) 1924;G.C. Anawatiet L. Gardet, Mystique 
musulmane, Aspects et tendances, expériences et techniques, Paris (Vrin) 1961; J. Spencer 
Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam, Oxford (Clarendon) 1971. 

45 Tjitze J. de Boer, History of Philosophy in Islam, New York (Dover) 1967, German orig. 
1903; Baron Carra de Vaux, Les penseurs de I'Islam, 5 vols., Paris (Geuthner) 1921-26; Max 
Horten, Die Philosophie des Islam, Miinchen (Reinhardt) 1923; G. Quadri, La Philosophie 
arabe dans l'Europe médiévale, Paris (Payot) 1947; M. M. Sharif, ed., History of Muslim 
Philosophy, 2 vols., Wiesbaden (Harrasowitz) 1963-64; Henri Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie 
islamique, Paris (Gallimard) 1964. Comp. Charles E. Butterworth, “The Study of Arabic 
Philosophy Today”, MESA Bulletin 17/1, 1983, p. 8-24, contd. in 17/2, p. 161-77. 

46S. H. Nasr, Islamic Science, An Illustrated Study, London (World of Islam Festival) 1976; 
Aldo Mieli, La science arabe, Leiden (Brill) 1966. See also Ali A. al-Daffa, The Muslim Contri- 
bution to Mathematics, London (Croom Helm) 1977; Z. Sardar, Science, Technology and 
Development in the Muslim World, London (Croom Helm) 1977. 

47C. P. Snow, The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, Cambridge (U.P.) 1959. 
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anywhere at any time are always made under benefit of inventory: that is, 
in ruthlessly eclectic manner.*® 


Symbolism as an art form 


Islamic art is determined, to a remarkably high extent, by tauhid: divine unicity, 
reflecting in the excessive care with which any semblance of polytheism has to be 
avoided. It is a commonplace that in the practice of normative systems, certain 
injunctions or prohibitions will be faithfully and. painstakingly observed, whilst 
ever so many others receive sloppy attention at best. Muslims invariably have a 
revulsion against pork, and sometimes they shy away from making images of living 
beings, notably humans. 


This seems to apply to statuary art first and foremost. The two-dimensional 
picture of living beings has tended to be a dubious proposition, abominable 
to some, acceptable to others. Persian miniatures and their progeny elsewhere 
have somehow been sheltered from the wrath of orthodoxy. So have, to a 
much more notable extent and virtually everywhere, photographs. If cameras 
evoke a repulsion, it is out of fear of their evil eye, not of their product. 
Egypt, for one, has a significant film industry since many years. 

A fact is that in Muslim countries as in others, the effigies of the rulers of 
the day stare at you from every wall: a significant presence if ever there was 
one. Khomeini, however orthodox, follows suit with uninhibited gusto.4? 


This amounts to the existence of selective criteria according to which certain art 
forms will be held back and certain others receive scope for development. 

The hallmark of Islamic civilization, certainly in the heartlands,°° is calligraphy 
and architecture, not seldom in combination. Its expansion throughout the world 
of Islam shapes up, as remarked before, in a pervasive visual and auditive symbolism. 
The arabesque, most figurative of non-figurative arts, turns out to be a (Western) 
arithmetician’s delight in addition to being an aesthetic pleasure.*! This is enhanced 
in due course by implements of contemporary Western technology, which those 
interested have lost no time adopting for their purposes. 


48 Compare the evocative foreword, “Le lieu de la liberté”’, by Yves Jaigu, to Science et 
conscience, les deux lectures de l’'univers, (France-Culture/Colloque de Cordoue), Paris (Stock) 
1980. On the other hand, see also Miguel Asin Palacios, El Islam Christinisado, Madrid (Plu- 
tarco) 1931. 

49 The photograph lends itself to yet another use, which clearly demonstrates the loaded 
nature of portraits actively displayed in a specific context. This is the display, for demonstrative 
purposes, of photographs of deceased relatives, especially victims of violence. There can be no 
doubt about the metaphysical overload of meaning. 

In fact the brief enumeration that can be provided here is inevitably geared to the pattern 
of the heartlands. No treatise of ‘Islamic art’ avoids this limitation. This is basically unjustifi- 
able, but the groundwork needed to achieve better result seems hard to lay. Comp. Die Kunst 
des Islam, Berlin (Propylaen) 1925; Katharina Otto-Dom, Kunst des Islam, Ihre geschichtlichen, 
soziologischen und religidsen Grundlagen, Baden-Baden (Holle) 1965; A. Papadopoulo, L Tslam 
et l'art musulman, Paris (Mazenod) 1976; D. T. Rice, Islamic Art, London (Oxford U.P.) 1975; 
G. Marchais, L art musulman, Paris (PUF) 1981. 

51 A few years ago a Dutch-British group has produced an exhibition ‘“Islamathematica”’ in 
Rotterdam which attracted much attention. 
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Beyond it, there is the realm of sophisticated artisanal effort which the Western 
observer will easily rate as creative art: china and earthenware, glassware, carpentry, 
and, of course, tapestry. These share freely in the symbolism just mentioned. 

All these art forms are currently being eroded by a congeries of highly unfavourable 
developments. It will take more than singing their praise to rescue them from the 
extinction that threatens.* 

On the other hand, music and dance are the stepchildren of Islamic civilization. 
Music has never been adopted for cultic purposes. This may be because stylized 
chanting of the sacred tests has become a dominant art form in its own right 
deemed, for one reason or another, incompatible with instrumental accompaniment. 
Thus music, twinned to dance, has led a life - not seldom vibrant - in the margin 
of official culture: first, in mystical groupings, and beyond, in the ‘outer reaches’ 
of popular amusement where islamization was not pressed too hard. 

More or less the same can be said about theatre, with the notable exception of 
the enactment of certain scenes from Islamic history. Still, the dramatic Iranian 
passion-plays are the exception rather than the rule, not merely on account of their 
exclusively Shi‘1 subject-matter. 

It is in accordance with these facts that whereas the symbolism - up to the fad 
of abstracting calligraphy - is increasingly widespread over the world of Islam, art 
forms like pottery, tapestry, music, and even architecture are regional not universal. 
The traditional Indonesian mosque is unmistakably Islamic, though its architecture 
differs from that of the classical Arab, Iranian, or Ottoman mosque. Contemporary 
buildings, in ‘moghulizing’ or ‘arabizing’ style, elicit a mixed response. 


Human action: economics? 


Underneath the arts and sciences, what remains to be recognized is the cultural 
interpretation of human effort as such. This is a different matter than the issue 
discussed previously, whether Islam is an activism. 

In this regard, one is not quite sure which is the determinant factor: an originally 
Islamic ethic or the historical circumstance that the spread of Islam has occurred in 
particular regions of the world. So much is certain, that the average Muslim’s 
perception of effort - certainly if considered from a modern-Western vantage 
point - is reasonably representative of the Common Human Pattern, in the sense 
already discussed. Effort is interaction with the surrounding world, subject to the 
constraints imposed first by its setting and next by its proper modalities (including 
technology). It optimalizes opportunities identified; and the actor can only hope 
the returns will be good enough to warrant his or her sustenance. 

The concept of jihad, even if taken in the widest possible sense as effort, does 
not significantly modify this perspective. It is not used in the sense of systematic 


52In Cairo, these days, the craft of masharabiya carpentry (arabesque latticework) is being 
nursed back from near-extinction, by the personal dedication of a few admirers who have tapped 
a new luxury market for it. Also, some traditional glass has found modest new outlets in 
meeting tiers-mondiste Western tastes. In neither case, future viability seems to be assured, less 
so since the new use entails an element of alienation as compared with the original one. 
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maximization of returns upon effort in regard of opportunity elicited. This sense is 
specific to the modern West, marking the way it deviates from the Common Human 
Pattern. 

The upshot is a traditional-Islamic civilizational pattern not essentially departing 
from precedessor patterns in the heartlands, nor running into major conflict about 
essentials of world-view in the more outlying regions. Its social reflection is a mainly 
dichotomic pattern, consisting of a massive base marked by toil in pursuit of sub- 
sistence, and a pinnacle marked by ample means for leisure as the pursuit of public 
affairs, indeed as the corollary to self-sustaining and self-aggrandizing power. In 
between, there is a narrow zone of systematic effort, supported by available tech- 
nology. This is the domain of artisans and merchants out for something more and 
better than subsistence. If they are a class, it is an in-between rather than a middle 
class. Their common characteristic is that they live between hammer and anvil. 


All this is a far cry from a work ethic and a self-propelling technology, 
both in the modern-Western sense. Nor has it anything to do with the polarity 
of individualism versus collectivism. If the mood of traditional Islamic civili- 
zation seems to favour a more or less individualistic accent, this should be 
interpreted with care. It is, firstly, deceptive, in that behind the individual the 
kin group is tacitly presupposed. In the second place, it is innocent of any 
dilemmas construed between individual and collectivity. 

These comparisons are not really called for if the aim is to understand 
Islamic civilization. However, current debate, regardless whether among 
Muslims, among non-Muslim observers, or between these two kinds of people, 
does make them. Still worse is that in inquiring into developmental potential- 
ities inherent in ongoing change, it tends to be confused by misrepresentations 
caused by comparisons improperly made. 

There exists, in the framework of Islamic civilization, no explicitly distinct 
economic aspect or segment of reality, let alone its maximization, as a pars 
pro toto. Current socio-economic change, including development policies 
which are invariably economic development policies, might appear to have 
reduced this consideration to academic irrelevance. More so since there is 
hardly any debate worth the name about the contrast, indeed conflict, 
between the two kinds of policies. Still one should abstain from hasty judg- 
ments. A question currently arising, and one that will no longer be swept 
under the rug, refers to the disappointments incurred in the implementation 


53 1 ’évolution économique sociale et culturelle des pays de l’Islam s'est elle montrée défavo- 
rable a4 la formation d’un capitalisme de type occidental? (Colloque, mars 1960), Paris (Univ. de 
Paris, Institut d’Et. Islam., Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Vle section) mimeo; Maxime 
Rodinson, Islam et capitalisme, Paris (Seuil) 1966, Engl. transl. New York (Pantheon) 1973; 
John L. Esposito, ed., /slam and Development, o.c. Those currently advocating the reassertion 
of Islam inevitably face a challenge in respect of economics (beyond which they do not always 
discern economism). 

The recent spate of publications includes Khurshid Ahmad and Zafar Ishaq Ansari, Islamic 
Perspectives, 0.c., esp. Ch. 13: Isma‘il Raji al-Faruqi, “Is the Muslim Definable in Terms of his 
Economic Pursuits?”, Ch. 15: Khurshid Ahmad, “Economic Development in an Islamic Frame- 
work”; M. N. Siddigi, Some Aspects of the Islamic Economy, Lahore (Islamic Publications) 
1970; M. Umar Chapra, Economic System of Islam, London (Islamic Cultural Centre) 1970; 
‘Allama Yusuf al-Qardawi, Economic Security in Islam, Lahore (Kazi) 1981; Ayatollah Sayyid 
Mahmud Taleghani, Society and Economics in Islam, Writings and Declarations (transl. ed., 
H. Algar), Berkeley (Mizan) 1982. 
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of economic development policies. Those trying to provide anodyne responses 
have by now exhausted most of their scapegoats, such as ‘social’ or ‘cultural’ 
barriers to developments. They are increasingly forced to reconceptualize their 
problem. Eventually they will have to call a spade aspade and speak of cultural 
incompatibility rendered unmanageable by stubborn one-sided procedure. To 
make things really difficult, ‘they’ include not just a number of conceited 
Western technocrats, whom it could not be too hard to nail on the cross. To an 
increasingly large extent they are leading policy-makers and bureaucrats of 
the countries concerned, unshakable in the pride they take in their modern 
education. 


The contemporary manifestation of ‘action’ in the Islamic civilizations is 
somewhat confusing due to the interplay of heterogeneous forces. For the same 
reason, its prospect is unclear. Two of the forces at play deserve special mention. 

In the context of development policies, it is generally assumed that work, or 
rather ‘employment’, has decisive significance. Employment policies will according- 
ly have some measure of priority. To the extent they do, a problem of unemployment 
will be identified in consequence. It is more than likely to assume alarming pro- 
portions. This line of reasoning will not seldom be deflected from its discouraging 
outcome into considerations which could seem to offer greater promise, although it 
would be hard to deny they are marginal. 

One of these is motivation. Are Muslims properly motivated, by their faith, 
to work as hard as they should? This obviously is another of those exercises of 
putting Islam onto some Procrustes bed, perpetrating injustice all around in the 
process. The move is the more objectionable as the criterion smuggled in for the 
purpose is a Western work ethic curiously attributed, by some modern-Western 
leading lights, to religious considerations in an otherwise rapidly secularizing society. 
What they do in fact provide is a hallowing pedestal for the work syndrome, given 
its recognition as a distinct sociocultural category of crucial importance at the 
time and place concerned. It is at this point that the developmental reasoning 
breaks down. From the need of employment one may perhaps proceed to consider 
the need of motivation. But the entire argument hinges on the presupposition of 
a central sociocultural Gestalt named ‘work’, in a specifically modern-Western sense. 
Where this presupposition does not apply, the argument amounts to an exercise in a 
vacuum.” 

There is yet another reason why the developers’ drive for employment in areas 
like those of the Islamic civilizations is bound to cause embarassment. Mentioned 
after the first, it sounds superfluous. Still it is too intriguing to leave it unmentioned. 
In the post-modern West, one of the main symptoms of culture change is the grow- 
ing concern about the future of ‘work’. As yet, most of the debate is hampered by 
the indépassabilité of the work syndrome inherent in the modern culture pattern. 
Vested interests of many kinds conspire in turning a blind eye to what is at stake in 
the longer term. Concerned with symptoms, people wear conceptual blinkers. Still, 


54Comp. Dirk Bakker, Man in the Qur’an, o.c., Index s.v. work; L. Moreau, Notes sur le 
travail dans le Coran, Dakar s.d.; Chadly Fitouri, “L’Islam”’, in A. Biéler, et al., Travail cultures 
religions, Paris (Anthropos) 1983. 
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with the props effectively pulled from underneath ‘work’ in the West, there is 
every reason to be wary about its redeeming effect for the Third World. 

Two conclusions follow. Firstly, culture change affects the Islamic civilizations 
in a manner raising vitally significant questions about the needed role of systematic 
effort towards the improvement of living conditions. These are bound to connote 
more deeply probing sociocultural questions concerning the Gestalt characterizing 
such effort. Besides, it is unlikely that the West could, and not indicated that it 
should, stand model - whether for imitation or for rejection. It is itself going through 
deep uncertainty about precisely this issue. 

For once, Muslim thinkers and actors are thrown back upon their own devices. 
The way-out named heterogenic classicism is barred for all practical purposes. That 
of orthogenic classicism has never been effectively relied upon with reference to the 
matter at hand, for reasons that remain to be identified. Altogether, an open 
invitation for realism. In this connection, a parenthetical note is due, to the effect 
that the fashionable debate about economics in Islamic civilization - or, if you 
prefer, ‘Islamic economics’ - requires, and deserves, approaches less inadequate 
than current tinkering in the margin, about interest (cavalierly considered synony- 
mous to riba>*) and other epiphenomena. 


Political culture: statehood 


Political culture is an integral element of culture. To the customary segmenting 
view of the modern and post-modern West this may not be immediately evident. 
To any non-segmenting perception, the matter is so self-evident as to elude attention. 

What we have to do here is to recapitulate a number of observations made in 
Lecture Four on the institutionalization of the umma, leading up to some con- 
clusions for which the present context is the proper occasion. 

Monotheistic religions of revelation make for chosen peoples whose ultimate 
orientation is eschatological, i.e., addressing the contrast between a this-worldly 
experience and an other-worldly prospect. The other-worldly one is what really 
matters, and the this-worldly is what is of immediate concern. As a result, the 
institutionalization of the community, in principle of no vital concern to those 
awaiting the return of the Messiah, i.e., the end of time, is yet indispensable. This is 


why one can hear it said that Islam ‘requires the state’.°© 


55 See M. Siddieq Noorzoy, “Islamic Laws on Riba (Interest) and Their Economic Impli- 
cations’, Int. Journ, Middle East Studies, 4/1, 1982, p. 3-17. 

56 Although these Lectures are not the occasion to engage upon debate, I believe it may 
clarify the argument a little further to comment on a statement by R. Stephen Humphreys, 
“Islam and Political Values in Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Syria”, The Middle East Journal 33/1, 
1979, p. 1-19. He writes: 


When we say that Islam affects politics, what do we mean? “Islam’’, by itself, is a highly 
diffuse and equivocal term. It is used both by outside observers and members of the 
Muslim community to refer to personal faith, theological doctrine, cultural attitudes, 
patterns of everyday behavior (both normative and actual), and a multitude of organi- 
zational structures - all without any clear or explicit differentiation. All of these things, 
moreover, do enter into the shaping of political values because all are equally a part of 
Islam as it is understood by its adherents. However, I believe that these various aspects of 
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To all three monotheisms, the solution to convert the chosen people into a body 
politic has been a beckoning prospect; yet it contained elements of temptation. 
The ventures undertaken by each, never fully secure, reflect their different circum- 
stances. | 

Islam, as we have seen, has almost unwittingly adopted the classical Middle- 
Eastern imperial model at an early stage of its institutional development. The 
successive empires have been glorious and notorious, as empires will be. Much that 
we know as Islamic civilization is their product. Still, as attempts to institutionalize 
the entire umma into a properly functioning polity, they have been failures: not 
just in retrospect. We have already taken note of the pertinent facts. 

Nowadays, Muslims everywhere find themselves caught, willynilly, in the web 
of the so-called modern state: utterly regardless of the question whether this 
format - either in its original Western conception or in its adaptive local replication - 
is congenial to the framework of Islamic civilization.>’ 


As a result of these historical coincidences, a measure of distinction between 
a political and a somehow rather more religious aspect or dimension of public 


Islam can be comprehended in a simpler and analytically more adequate way by saying 
that Islam may influence poltical values (and hence political behavior) on three levels: 
1) as a religion strictly speaking - ie. as a system of theological beliefs and transcen- 
dentally fixed ethical duties; 2) as an ideology; 3) as a symbol of cultural identity. It is 
the interaction of these three modes of religion which produces a distinctive religio- 
political orientation. (p. 2) 
In this way he seems to fall for the temptation of Western ethnocentrism against better knowing, 
first, by introducing a segmentation of aspects where there is at best a flowing range of occasional 
accents, and once more by then arranging these aspects into a model in which one, called 
political values, is the focus of a convergence, of more or less causal nature, of three others. 
This un-Islamic construct risks hampering rather than enhancing the understanding sought. 
57It is interesting to note how in particular areas of the world of Islam this field of tension 
between ideal image and actual conditions is recognized by means of labels which will serve at 
the same time as reminders of the specificity of the region concerned. Thus for example, Gilbert 
Grandguillaume, “Islam et politique au Maghreb”, in Olivier Carré, dir., L Islam et l'état dans le 
monde d‘aujourd ‘hui, Paris (PUF) 1982, p. 47 ff., points out the contrast between ‘lm: knowl- 
edge and juhl: ignorance (from the same root as jahilya), which in turn has resonances in the 
direction of Arab versus Berber, of city versus countryside, of ‘ulama’ religion versus folk 
religiosity, of élite (khdssa) versus common people (amma). 

He might have added the Maroccan contrast between bilad al-maghzan, the part of the 
country under the effective control of central government, and bilad al-siba, the land of dissi- 
dence. Comp., e.g., John Waterbury, The Commander of the Faithful, The Moroccan Political 
Elite, A Study of Segmented Politics, New York (Columbia U.P.) 1970; Ernest Gellner and 
Charles Micaud, eds., Arabs and Berbers, from Tribe to Nation in North-Africa, Lexington Mass 
(Heath) 1972. . 7 

With regard to Java, Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java, Glencoe Ill. (Free Press) 1960, 
has identified a distinction between a santri and an abangan lifestyle, not to say class, i.e., the 
pious whose Islam is pure and the common people whose Islam is in fact Javanism. The distinction 
has, somehow, had the same success in circles of islamologists, few of them conversant with 
Indonesia, as has, in an earlier period, J. H. Boeke’s very different dichotomy of village and 
money economies. In both cases it is the very neatness of the distinction and its systematic 
application which smacks of the West rather than appearing congenial to the area studied. It is 
traceable, no doubt, but how far can one carry its systematic exploitation as a heuristic device? 
A dichotomy is not a field of tension. Comp. Ali H. Dessouki and Alexander Cudsi, eds., Islam 
and Power, London (Croom Helm) 1981; Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, 


0.C. 
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affairs has become inevitable from very early on. We have noted this before. 
This will readily give rise to misconceptions on the part of those Westerners 
who will tend to think they recognize the symptoms of their own essentially 
segmenting perception of reality, causing it to feature as compartmentalized. 
This misconception elicits a Muslim response, unnecessarily apologetic, to the 
effect that, “no, to us state and church: are inseparable’. This meaningless 
slogan is then repeated a thousandfold by Western eager beavers making a 
living as ‘experts’. 

For its part, Christianity has had a different experience with polity-build- 
ing. Its inception, unlike that of Islam, was far from occurring in a near- 
vacuum of political power. The Roman empire, even at its Eastern fringe, was 
alive and kicking. State formation was the last temptation. Only one segment 
of Christianity, namely Roman Catholicism, has moved into, and remained 
stuck with, a relic of late-mediaeval-early-renaissance statehood, the Vatican, 
ingeniously nominal yet effectual in specific ways. As a formula for organizing 
the Church into a polity it is manifestly meaningsless. What it does is to 
bolster, in and in terms of a secular world, the nodal point of Church organi- 
zation. 

Judaism has for a long time managed to superimpose the ‘chosen people’ 
idea upon an infrastructure in post-tribal terms, in such a manner as to echo 
some of the features of the overarching confederation. This has had a mildly 
integrative effect, not unfavourable to a polity model in which kingly and 
priestly functions had no cause to be at loggerheads. The diaspora has restrained 
the urge to shape the chosen people as a polity, till in extremis recourse has 
been had, in impromptu fashion, to the modern-state model. This is how 
Israel came into being. The ensuing dogmatic, cultural and political problems 
are only beginning to be recognized; and the zealots of Meah Shearim are not 
the only ones to be worried.*® 

An important outcome of this comparison remains to be noted. The chosen 
peoples of revelatory monotheism are forever in quest of institutionalization 
into a polity, if only to assert the relevance of the revealed norm to public 
affairs. Still they do not really depend upon it for their survival. 


Political culture: the intermediary communities 


There is yet another way to consider the institutionalization of the umma. It 
cross-sects intriguingly with the adoption, coincidentally rather than as a matter of 
principle, of formulae of statehood. 

The umma consists of individual believers. Between this ‘micro’ component and 
the ‘macro’ composite there yawns, for all practical purposes, a wide rift. 


The pattern is comparable to that of modern-Western statehood. The state 
consists of individual citizens who, as a collectivity one way or another, are 
the base, the prime wielders of power. The problem is in the aggregation of 
these individuals into a collectivity which, on the strength of an identity of 
its own, can be operational as such. Part of this problem has been resolved by 
the aggregation of articulate opinions from personal into group visions of 
truth. Political parties, as a necessarily plural phenomenon (corresponding to 
the secular Western appreciation of truth as an ever-receding prospect), 


58 Georges Friedmann, Fin du peuple juif? Paris (Gallimard) 1965 (Engl. transl. London, 
Hutchinson); Ben Halpern, The Idea of the Jewish State, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard U.P.) 1961; 
Amos Oz, In the Land of Israel, New York (Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich) 1983. 
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provide the proper institutionalization. Still, the entire construct presupposes 
a tacit consensus on the basic perception of reality, as a prime feature of the 
civilization concerned. As we in the West are currently experiencing, this 
perception may wear thin and the consensus based on it be shaken up in 
consequence. 


As discussed, this gap has been filled, in the early days of Islam, by tacit reliance 
on pre-existent collectivities, mostly of the kinship type, which were not about to 
be eradicated anyway.”? The imperial formula has used an enlarged and accordingly 
modified variant of the same model, accepting pre-existent geopolitical entities as 
de facto components of empire so far as possible. An administrative apparatus was 
imposed and maintained paralleling it in obverse, top-down sense and, where 
necessary, correcting it by judiciously deviating. 


How an empire thus superimposed will avoid becoming exposed as super- 
erogatory and then objectionable is of course the moot question. Imperial 
activity is, somehow, the never-ending search for the answer. 

The circumstance that the religious norm as culture norm, allegedly 
upheld by the central power wielder, is observed in convergent, i.e., approxi- 
mative rather than maximally rigorous fashion is, no doubt, an indispensable 
lubricant. 


The modern state differs from this model in that it cannot afford to be a merely 
convergent proposition. It must needs be integrative. This is not just because this 
is how it used to be where it has been borrowed. Under conditions of urgent 
revitalization and needed ‘development’ (whatever this amounts to in reality), 
there is no alternative. | 

This reintroduces the question of the aggregation of individuals (citizens already 
or still subjects?) into the collectivity (the state as a purely secular proposition? 
unthinkable!), in an entirely new manner. The prevailing Islamic thought pattern 
precludes a solution by means of multiple parties. The underlying Western philosophy 
of absolute truth being out of reach ~a nice Shi ‘i phrasing would be, ‘in occultation’ - 
is alien and incompatible. Still, the people, and such semblance of public opinion as 
does exist or can be whipped up, have to be integrated. At least they must be 
galvanized into integral support of the utopian - i.e., secular with metaphysical 
overtones - pursuits which are the alleged raison d’étre of the state. The monoparty 
pattern, horrendous deviation to the West, is then resorted to as were it a mere 
variant and impeccable at that. 


Political culture: power 


The resulting muddle is bound to defy even the clearest and most detached 
minds, whether committedly Muslim or not. The one thing that stands out is naked 
power. False god by the yardstick of any and every religion, it is the sure recipient 
of boundless adoration and indeed sacrifice. 


59 For the obverse view, comp. Akbar S. Ahmed and David M. Hart, eds., /slam in Tribal 
Societies, From the Atlas to the Indus, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul) 1983. 
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Why mention this sordid fact? In order to recognize what is rarely said aloud, 
namely that Islamic civilization does not protect its bearer from the tyrant. In 
this weakness it is far from being alone. It cannot automatically prevent the tyrant’s 
emergence, nor will it provide sanctuary from the vagaries of his accumulative 
exertion of power. The tyrant does not really need a ‘divine right’ (Christian 
euphemism) to acquire and wield power. Recall that bai‘a: allegiance, is, basically, 
not an initiative but a mere response triggered and conditioned by de facto power. 

At issue, then, is not tyranny but, at best, how to mitigate it, and in extreme 
cases, how to curtail its worst excesses. The debate about the justifiability of revolt 
against the unjust ruler is a mere academic symptom of this everlasting preoccupation. 
We have noted its limited significance before. 

More significant is the mitigating effect which can - but does not always - ensue 
from the relationship between rulers and ‘ulama’; near-competitive, somewhat 
overlapping variants of authority within the parameter of Islamic civilization. As 
dispensers of normative verdicts, the scholars are the natural legitimizers of the 
ruler as an essentially self-imposing and self-aggrandizing power wielder. Depending 
upon circumstances, the legitimation, as mediated fealty of the public, may be 
given on specific conditions. These in turn may - or may not - have a mitigating 
effect. 


Iran today is an exceptional case in many ways. Its Shi‘ism is said to be 
the signal of going one way in a schism in which the Arabs went another; 
a means of asserting Iranian specificity well after the adoption of Islam. 
Shi‘ism, in standing for the dynastic principle as regards the califal succession, 
stands at the same time for an interpretation of the califal function rather 
closer to the prophetic one than that of Sunnism. 

This is largely a matter of the spiritual authority supposed to come with 
the function. In the imam of Shi‘ism, the imperial ruler and the ‘alim retain 
more of a personal union than in the khalifa of Sunnism. The question 
whether this is a tenable proposition has been shelved (some will maintain it 
has been tacitly answered in the negative) by the Imaim’s occultation: he 
continues to exist, indeed to rule, except that he is not manifestly present. 

This metaphysical construct translates itself into a historical void which, 
inasmuch it pertains to power, can but prove a bone of contention. The 
‘solution’ has been a pattern where the void was filled by a self-imposing ruler 
according to the classical Middle-Eastern imperial model. (The last Shah was 
unabashedly invoking this perspective, in an increasingly frantic search for 
legitimation not otherwise available.) It could but alienate the ‘ulama’, who, 
consequently, became more disaffected and ambiguous in respect of the 
ruler, and more inclined towards effective spiritual leadership (comparable 
to that in Sunni sects rather than that customary among Sunni ‘ulamda’) as 
regards the public, as their flock. 

This has culminated in ‘ulama’ power toppling shah power,” next to fall 


60 Hamid Algar, Religion and State in Iran 1785-1906, The Role of the Ulama in the Qajar 
Period, Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1969; Michael M. J. Fischer, Jran, From Religious Dispute 
to Revolution, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard U.P.) 1980; Shahrough Akhavi, Religion and Politics 
in Contemporary Iran, Clergy-State Relations in the Pahlavi Period, Albany (SUN Y) 1980. See 
also Ali Shariati, Man and Islam, Houston, Texas (Book Distr. Center) 1983. 

61 Two random examples of post-mortems on the Pahlavi period: Michael E. Bonin and Nikki 
Keddie, eds., Continuity and Change in Modern Iran, Albany (SUNY) 1981; Ali-Reza Nobari, 
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for the temptation to step into the void and fill it. It is no doubt the ruse of 
history (very un-Islamic expression, surely) which has caused the tyrant to 
remain a tyrant, regardless whether his cloak was covering the shoulders of 
an imperial ruler or of an @lim. 

At least as interesting is the metaphysical or theological aspect. Khomeini, 
ranking in the scholarly hierarchy as an ayat Allah al-uzma: paramount sign 
of God, has reportedly changed titles and lets himself be called imam even in 
the Constitution (art. 107). This need not mean much: every happenstance 
prayer leader is an imam. For this reason, one can readily softpedal the fact 
and omit to inquire into its true significance. 

But whatever else Khomeini may be, he is a serious scholar.°* When he, 
emphatically a Shi‘i, uses the notion imam there is cause to wonder whether 
he would refer to the colourless everyday meaning of the word.© In his 
presence one cannot afford to forget that one day the occultation of the 
Imam will end, and his return will usher in the day of reckoning. In Iran, 
the day of reckoning, of sorts, is certainly now; only time does not yet seem 
to have come to its due end, and the suffering goes on. 

My reading of the Khomeini phenomenon puts him virtually into one 
bracket with the founders of other movements which have emerged within 
Islam only to alienate themselves subsequently, such as the Ahmadis and the 
Baha’is. However, Khomeini, futureless at his ripe age, is the violent variant. 
Besides, he has reached the point where he has a state to exploit rather than a 
following to build. This reading, whatever it is worth, has at least one merit: 
it can explain why the Baha’is should be a prime target of Khomeini’s terrible 
ire. 


An Islamic political culture? 


Having considered the matter from several angles, it seems impossible to avoid 
the question whether one can justifiably speak of an Islamic political culture. 
Clearly the political culture of the several Muslim polities is illustrative of the field 


ed., Jran Erupts, Stanford, Calif. (Iran-America Documentation Group, Stanford University) 
1978. For further references see Asaf Hussain, [slamic Movements in Egypt, Pakistan and Iran, 
London (Mansell) 1983, p. 87-163. 

62Imam Khomeini, [slam and Revolution, Writings and Declarations, transl. Hamid Algar, 
Berkely (Mizan) 1981. 

63 One must beware of taking up an inquisitional posture, lest one end up more doctrinaire 
than the mollas. Habib Boularés, L Islam, La peur et l’espérance, 0.c., p. 120, observes that in 
various other segments of the Shi‘a, the term imam is commonly used as the leader’s honorific 
title, and that even the Twelvers have not always been equally strict. Still, the coin has another 
face too. As used by the masses, the term imam is bound to be loaded with meaning. On 
Khomeini’s own use of it, comp. Edward Mortimer, Faith and Power, o.c., London (Faber & 
Faber) 1982, p. 327-29. Comp. Fuad Ajami, “Lebanon and its Inheritors”, Foreign Affairs 
Spring 1985, p. 778-99, esp. 783. 

64] hasten to qualify this. There is a salient difference between him and the other two, in 
that these have both gone the way of syncretism beyond the point of no return, and he is 
decidedly not syncretistic. Indeed he reacts to syncretistic tendencies in Pahlavism. Still there is 
a common trait. It resides in what Walter Nigg, Das Buch der Ketzer, Ziirich (Rentsch) 1949, 
considers to be the decisive feature of heretics, namely that they eclectically single out one 
element or one set of elements from amongst the totality of a dogmatic system, in an extreme 
effort to maximize its significance, in the face of what they allege to be laxity in its regard 
among their fellow believers. It is the agressive reliance upon an eclectic maximization of a 
particular tenet or tenets which has placed Baha‘ism and the Ahmadiya beyond the pale of the 
umma and which may eventually have a similar effect upon Khomeinism. 
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of tension constituting Islamic culture. As such they are more marked by its ‘actual 
conditions’ than by its ‘basic norm’ pole. Consequently some will hesitate to accord 
the label ‘Islamic’ to them. Wouldn’t an epithet like ‘meant to be Islamic’ be more 
appropriate? The question arises especially in regard of that recent variant of the 
phenomenon, the ‘Islamic state’.© If so, the label ‘Islamic’ might yet be serviceable, 
as a somewhat euphemistic, or perhaps adhortative, short-hand expression. 

What matters is that Muslims think of the collectivity, institutionalized into a 
polity, not as a merely functional affair. To them it is a necessarily meaningful pro- 
position. Moreover Islam is the proper source and yardstick of its meaningfulness. 

What will inevitably divide them is that to some this is a basically simple formal 
matter, whereas to others it is an everlasting challenge. And let us not forget those, 
mostly silent and not necessarily all of them westernized, to whom it is a matter of 
considerable care and circumspicion. 


65 Concerns of this kind, conscious or unwitting, will explain that especially Western observers 
will tend to adopt analytic constructs in terms of the role, in given states, of political forces 
identifying as Islamic. Comp. W. M. Watt, Islamic Political Thought: The Basic Concepts, 
Edinburgh (U.P.) 1980; Edward Mortimer, Faith and Power, The Politics of Islam, o.c.; Olivier 
Carré, dir., L Islam et l’état dans le monde d‘aujourd’hui, Paris (PUF) 1982; Islam et politique 
au Maghreb, Paris (CNRS) 1982. Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, o.c., ch. 3, 
takes the notion of Islamic State back to Muhammad Rashid Rida in tracing it through the 
various shades of fundamentalism. 

There are two more phenomena demanding attention in this connection. Both represent 
attempts to reconcile the requirements of Islam to the reality of modern statehood. Both do it 
somewhat surreptitiously, trying to make it appear as if Islam is the primary consideration and 
statehood - no doubt of the ‘modern’ type - secondary. Still the order of reasoning is patently 
the obverse. 

One, typical of the attitude of certain ‘ulama’ desirous to apply the provisions of Islam to 
modern statehood, postulates that Muslims not living under Islamic rule should either move to 
a state where they would, or else create a state where they live. 

The other, more readily noticeable outside of the world of Islam, is the inclusion, in many a 
constitution or comparable document, of an article to the effect that “the religion of this state 
is Islam’’. This patent concession to Muslim sentiment, and notably to revitalization, is not 
seldom phrased in ways that are verbally curious. Thus, for example, “la Tunisie est un état 
libre. Sa réligion est ’Islam.” Such anthropomorphisms should have been weeded out before 
the document became law. Beyond this, one could even ask, somewhat rhetorically, what in 
the status of a constitution is so elevated as to enable it to assign to Islam its proper place or 
role. Clearly, the terminological problem is tricky. Alternatives like “this state is part of the 
dar al-Islam’’ beg the question in their turn. 

On the formal constitutional aspect, comp., e.g., Roger Gruner ‘‘La place de 1’Islam dans les 
constitutions du Maghreb”, L’A frique et l'Asie modernes 130, 1980, p. 39-54. 
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LECTURE SIX 


MUSLIMS AND MUSLIMS; 
MUSLIMS AND NON-MUSLIMS 


O people! We have created you as man and woman 
and separated you in peoples and tribes, so that you 
might come to know one another. Those of you most 
in awe of God also have the greatest rank in His eyes. 


Qur'an 40:13. 


Call thou all mankind to your Lord with wisdom and 
goodly exhortations, and argue with them in the most 
kindly manner. 


Qur'an 16:125. 


To every people we have given ways of worship which 
they are to follow; they ought not to conflict with 
you in this respect. 


Qur'an 22:67. 


--- but fight the polytheists continuously, as they fight 
you continuously, and know that God is with those 
who act piously. 


Qur'an 9:36. 


The practice of any lifestyle is a matter of patterned interaction between individ- 
uals and groups, both within and across the boundary of the civilization - if you 
prefer, culture area - concerned. In this Lecture I propose to consider mainly the 
internal aspect, i.e., goings-on within the dar al-Islam or umma, more precisely, 
within any of its manifestations. In addition, we shall look at the external aspect 
as perceived by the Muslim, i.e., as a one-way street. This sounds artificial, until one 
realizes that this is the natural way, to the Muslim, of perceiving it. The fact it 
actually is a two-way street will be accounted for, by no means belatedly, in the 
next Lecture. 

Conceived in this manner, this Lecture is a sequel to the preceding one, in that 
it will elaborate one aspect of Islamic civilizations, namely some of their social 
corollaries. The problem cluster here to be considered is that of religious commonality 
versus perceived distinctness of individuals and groups. In oversimplified rendering: 
given that Muslims are one another’s equals in a certain important respect, what 
about differences, first between Muslims in other respects, and then between 
Muslims and non-Muslims? 


The analysis of differentiation among people 


Difference is the practice of identity. Envisage two people, each necessarily 
endowed with an identity, in a situation of encounter or interaction, and difference 
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is the next fact of life to consider. Sociocultural life is a matter of the cultural 
attribution of meaning to, and the social management of, a plurality of differences. 
This happens, as suggested in the previous Lecture, through the interpretation of 
the togetherness of distinct identities, not just in terms of difference but indeed of 
relationship. 

Identities are distinct either on biological grounds or in line with sociocultural 
determinants. Distinctness in the sociocultural sense, furthermore, is either a con- 
sequence of self-identification or of mutual identification in interaction. A few 
more words of explanation of each, now, by way of introduction to a more system- 
atic elaboration. 

One biological determinant of identity is sex. Mankind is divided into two sexes; 
their complementarity is crucial to its survival. 


It has been, and undoubtedly is still being, thought, not just in the West, 
that race is another case in point. This was mostly a matter of ethnocentrism 
in search of an objective-sounding rationalization. For honest scholarly dis- 
course, the definitional problems involved are unsurmountable. Even ‘gene 
pool’, as a notion of last resort, is entirely too relative.! In a sense, this is the 
end of matter as an issue worthy of serious consideration. Yet it is not the 
end of ethnocentrism. 


Self-identification, whether of individuals or groups, normally employs a given 
separate yet relevant ‘other’ as its means. Specificity as manifest in conduct and 
appearance requires, indeed is often implicitly or explicitly addressed at, the other 
as a reference point: a mirror. This is where lifestyle, or significant elements of it, 
feature as a conscious and purposive pursuit: a goal in life rather than just one of its 
modalities. 

Mutual identification, in presupposing interaction, will be seen at work in such 
phenomena, of special appeal to sociologists, as rank or status. Relationships of 
mutual identification imply comparison. What is ultimately at stake in comparison 
is, more often than not, ascendancy, by any opportune criterion. 

These provisional clarifications of the analytic pegs on which I propose to hang 
the argument of this Lecture still sound too abstract. Things will appear less hazy as 
we move on to inspect them one by one. 


Man and woman: a relationship built upon difference 


The relationship between the sexes is never merely functional. It implies an 
involvement, perhaps mutual, which, though inevitable, is never self-evident. Hence 
the probability that, certainly upon reflection, it will appear problematic. 

There are two ways about its occasionally problematic nature. One is investi- 
gation; the other is regulation. Contrary to what the modern-Western scholar likes 
to believe, the former is not necessarily a preliminary, let alone a precondition, to 
the latter. Regulation, after all, is inherently part of the culture process. 


1 Comp. The Race Question in Modern Science, New Y ork (Whiteside, Morrow: for UNESCO) 
1956. 
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To the scholarly investigator of sociocultural phenomena, relations between 
man and woman are ultimately a matter of the attribution of meaning to 
manifest physical-biological difference. Or this is what one would expect. 
Actually, people rarely dig as deep as this, regardless whether they are taking 
sides in current debates or conducting studies on woman’s condition.? Topical 
issues will mostly captivate their attention. 


The basic data of Islam, from the Qur’an onward, suggest an approach of the 
regulatory type, in line with the overall conception of a comprehensive pattern of 
rules of conduct. In this regard perhaps even more traceably than in some others, 
the revelation and its legal elaboration address, and in addressing it condemn, a 
pre-existent state of affairs. Besides, the manner in which this is done, notably in 
Qur’an and hadith, is invariably occasionalistic and in effect casuistic. Incidental 
issues, and very real ones at that, are addressed as they emerge. This is done in a 
prescriptive manner, either meliorative or normative. The conditions occasioning 
such regulation may be events in the Prophet’s own household, or acute problems 
experienced in pre-Islamic society. 

Once again one notices that the field of tension between actual conditions and 
impinging revelation is manifest only in specific real instances. Conflicts and abuses 
are the points of issue. Often these and their specific correctives are more readily 
identifiable than the categorical norm of which they must be understood to be the 
applications. The norm does not explicitly feature in a general or categorical way, 
but rather through exemplary elements of regulation. 


To the systematizing dogmatician-jurist, this kind of occasionalism is hard 
to expound. It may not even help very much that the Islamic traditional 
procedure relies on analogy rather than generalization. Analogy works 
smoothly enough under most circumstances, but there are occasional dis- 
advantages. These will appear, for example, when conditions conducive to 
apologetics might have an unbalancing effect on incidental analogous judgment. 

At the same time, the combination of occasionalism and analogy tends to 
pose problems to the outside observer. He is naturally inclined to look for a 
coherent picture, preferably in terms of essentials or general principles, and 
not seldom under pressure to present these in a nutshell. With this caveat in 
mind, let us proceed to draw a picture. 


What the basic data of Islam amount to is an interpretation of the difference 
between man and woman as inequality, notwithstanding the basic consideration 
that as creature they are equal before God. Prior to probing into the import of 
‘inequality’, let us see how it is instanced. 

As marriage partners, man and woman do not necessarily feature in a one-to-one 
relationship. A man may have up to four wives simultaneously, provided he accords 
them equal treatment; he is free to have concubines, customarily slaves, besides. 


2 The current ‘feminist debate’ should be in better shape and hold more promise, would those 
involved bother to probe more deeply than the standard package of issues and revindications. 
There is reason to believe these to be mere symptoms of more basic issues pertaining to the core 
of the civilization concerned, currently problematic due to profound culture change. For the 
in-depth work required, however, few seem to have the appetite, capability, equanimity, or 
patience. 
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Nor is their union necessarily for a lifetime. All it takes for a man to discontinue 
his marriage to a particular wife is a formal repudiation thrice pronounced; for a 
wife to obtain a divorce is legally possible but practically very difficult.? Either 
way, marriage practice shows the result: the tendency is for an overall pattern to 
emerge which, in ranging from lifetime monogamy all the way to plural and/or 
sequential marriages, seems to lean towards the latter: depending, mostly, on the 
husband’s wealth. Whether this image is correct is another matter. Conclusive 
evidence is hard to obtain, so that any pertinent debate is a free-for-all. 

There are matters in regard of which man’s discretion carries significantly more 
weight than woman’s. The marriage contract is concluded between the groom and a 
male person - normally one of her close relatives - representing (wali ) the bride. 
As witnesses and as inheritors, women are significantly less than equal to men. 
Qur’anic admonitions concerning matters of this kind seem invariably to address 
men rather than women. 

The next question is of course what this corpus of regulation amounts to in 
practice. It seems more intriguing here than in regard of many other chapters of the 
law. In matters like these the reference to actual conditions is immediate and 
clearly attested. 


It is also more important, because out of the total body of Islamic law, 
family law is the part that has been most widely ‘received’, in the sense of 
adopted, in those areas of the Muslim world which have tended to remain 
more or less firmly attached to authochthonous customary law or, for that 
matter, Western-inspired law whether purposely adopted or retained from 
colonial days. 

In reviewing the practice of norm implementation we are once more 
compelled to limit our considerations to the heartlands of Islam, with the 
caveat that things shape up differently, and are seldom less complicated, in 
other parts of the Muslim world. 

Woman is at home in the private world, of which the home, in the sense of 
family or kin group, is the hub. If she has to move through the public realm, 
of the street, she does so as an ethereal being: beyond reach to alien men, 
‘invisible’ whether veiled or not. Man, on the other hand, is a denizen of the 
public realm and, in addition, of his own private world. In the kin group, with 
its incest taboos, the two worlds meet in safety. 

Women’s respectability, often interpreted as virginity and chastity, is the 
family’s honour. Man, i.e., husband and, prior to him, father and brother, is 
woman’s protector - as from nobody else than man: setting off the male who 
is connected by incest taboo or marriage from the male in the categorical sense. 

In a large part of the world of Islam, both men and women are subjected 
to ritual mutilation of genitals, as discussed, but in the case of women it is 
significantly more drastic and not seldom harmful. Still, both men and 
women associate it with personal respectability, even though circumcision is 
‘commendable’: sunna, not ‘obligatory’, and excision not even that. 


3In a number of countries, the state authorities have made more or less successful efforts to 
introduce legislation aimed at lowering barriers for women to obtain a divorce under specified 
conditions of hardship. These may, for example, include the husband’s contracting additional 
marriages. It is no doubt this kind of legislation which attracts the wrath of fundamentalists 
and contributes to their drive for a return to the exclusive and full vigour of the shari ‘a. 
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The division of roles within the home is said to be the means through 
which woman, especially in her capacity as mother of sons and as grand- 
mother, makes up for lack of ‘face’: honour in the virile, public sense. She is 
the real power behind the scenes. 


Out of all this - and more facts could be brought into the picture without 
essentially modifying it - two central considerations emerge. 

One is that, precisely in referring to the realities prevailing where it has occurred, 
the revelation shows a meliorative thrust. If polygyny is allowed, this is a matter of 
restraining the total disdain of women alleged to have prevailed in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, - also illustrated, for example, in the ruthless killing of some female babies. 
Beyond this, equal treatment of all one’s wives is required: a requirement claimed 
by apologists to be effectively prohibitive to polygyny. The concern with destitution, 
of which mostly widows and orphans were the victims, reflects the same motive. 

In all this the overall meliorative orientation stands out clearly. Even so, a 
problem remains for the one desirous to draw conclusions of a categorical normative 
nature, rather than winding his way through cumbersome analogical casuistry. To 
any meliorative orientation actual conditions, even though implicitly condemned, 
remain intact as a de facto bench-mark.* For later generations, this is bound to 
work out as a complication, not to say a handicap. Evidence of it is traceable, for 
those having the courage to see it, in the perennial, currently acute, debate on 
woman’s value and position. We shall pursue this matter presently, after having 
stated the other realization emerging from the facts considered. 

We have noticed two basic conceptions at play. One is the idea that all humans 
are equal before their Maker. The other is the awareness that the difference between 
the sexes makes for a complicated relationship, the expression of which singles out 
woman. Between the two, there is a contrast, perhaps an ambiguity. In it, it is the 
latter notion which has taken precedence in the Islamic lifestyles. Between men and 
women, there exist concerns more demanding than equality. In this regard again, 
however, the matter is not beyond debate. 

Before considering these debates let us ask what meaning to attribute to what 
has been reviewed thus far. Everything seems to suggest that woman as a sexual 
being is deemed to require, for any purposes of social intercourse, care and circum- 
spicion. Upon closer inspection there can be little doubt that appearances are 


4 The importance of this point exceeds by far the man-woman relationship, vitally problem- 
atic as it is. Ultimately it has to do with the field of tension between norm and actual conditions, 
and the significance attributed, in it, to each. We have seen, and shall see again, that in facing 
the problem of how to rate actual conditions in view of the norm, Muslims have tended, first, 
to envisage an ambiguity, namely between advocating the real significance of actual conditions 
and writing off their basic significance. Subsequently, orthodoxy has tended to lean towards 
the latter at the expense of the former, in a conscious attempt to align itself to the outlook 
prevailing in the bulk of the scriptural data. 

Considered in this perspective, the scriptural data at play in the present connection, far 
from being exceptional or of lesser importance, would seem to provide food for thought con- 
cerning the true nature of Islamic normativeness. In this connection the norm, if absolute in 
the sense of demanding unflinching obeyance, is yet neither categorical nor ‘a-historical’ (in the 
sense of unrelated to, independent of, the specifics of time and place). 

For the proper understanding of Islamic living in an age of fundamentalist revitalization, 
this would seem to be an important footnote. It leaves little room for categorical literalism. 
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deceptive. At root, the man-woman relationship, in being somehow subject to 
semantic-emotional overload, is an essentially ambiguous proposition. It is hard to 
say, under conditions of systematic buffering of contact, which side is protected 
from which. Underneath, the fear of the other sex, countervailing its attraction, is 
mutual. Still, this is where ambiguity turns into imbalance. First, it isa matter of a 
basic ambivalence being one-sidedly expressed. Next, the expression predominates 
to the extent of obfuscating the basic construct. For all practical - and also con- 
ceptual - purposes the accent is on woman, regardless whether basically she needs 
to be protected from man or, rather, man from her. She is the charmer, and her 
charms have to be kept under control. 


There is a symptomatic concern, in this connection, about visibility: not 
just in the optical but indeed in a profound sociocultural sense.* This in turn 
will feature in concerns with dress, typically tending to be expanded into 
veiling and seclusion. All this occurs in the hazy borderland between local 
custom in need of legitimation on the one hand and explicitly occasionalistic 
revelatory injunctions on the other. To worsen the intricacy, it will inevitably 
attract prurient interest in sanctimonious disguise. At the same time, the 
matter of visibility reflects in the sociocultural pattern built upon the distinc- 
tion between a public and a private realm: ‘street’ versus ‘home’. 


The revelation puts some order or at least orientation into this jumble. It does 
so in such a way that in the field of tension between revealed norm and actually 
prevailing conditions relatively much attention is given to the latter; at once as a 
bench-mark and as a target. As a result, the latitude within which to shape a life- 
style is considerable: for better or for worse. 


This is not to say that no problems could arise. Take the case of educated 
women. ‘Modern’ schooling prepares youth - male and female indiscriminate- 
ly - for a lifestyle not centred upon the distinction between a private realm 
for women and a public one for men. But wherever the prevailing mood 
favours reislamization as the return to traditional morality (see Lecture 
Seven), the educated woman is in peril of having to pay a heavy fine. This is 
so regardless of her own personal stand on the matter. 


We are now ready to consider current debate. On these issues, these are three 
circuits of discourse. One is among non-Muslim, mostly Western, students of 
Islam. The second is among Muslims, with ‘ulama’ naturally in a position of 
- authoritatively - dialoguing with the common believer. In the third, Muslims 
trained in the ways of Western scholarship and conversant with the Western lifestyle 
will engage upon a dialogue. It starts as a debate among themselves. Next, it may 
engage the traditional ‘lama’ (not seldom in a deaf man’s dialogue) and, to a lesser 
extent, two other groups, namely, on the one hand, the common believer, and, on 
the other, their European and American collegues. 

As regards the first circuit, it is customary for outside observers to rush headlong 
into essentially ethnocentric conclusions by claiming that all this amounts to 


°M. Gilsenan, Recognizing Islam, 0.c., ch. 8, rightly argues that the problem of ‘visibility’, 
in the loaded sense the term acquires in this connection, is not limited to woman’s passing 
through socioculturally meaningful space. 
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effective discrimination, to woman’s disadvantage.° They tend to find consolation 
in the fact that not all Muslims find the matter easy to understand and to live with. 
In reply to these criticisms Muslim apologists, whether addressing Westerners or 
fellow Muslims, will speak of special consideration and protection for women, and 
find it hard not to be suspected of undue euphemism. This is by far the least 
interesting pit in this three-ring circus. 

Hardly more interesting is the interaction between ‘ulama’ and believers, even 
where it assumes the overtones of current revitalization. As just mentioned, the 
‘return to the morality enjoined by scripture’ - meaning traditional morality as 
the Islamists would have it - is not necessarily a satisfactory answer to any emergent 
questions. Less so if reasserting the correct social order is to be achieved by keeping 
the women in their places: surely the clumsiest acknowledgement of woman’s 
importance one could ever expect to hear. The formalism of answers provided is 
essentially facile and risks proving ultimately self-defeating. 


Still, more is happening than meets the eye. Islamist women adopting long 
gowns, veils, gloves, and the rest, do so perhaps in response to adhortation, 
but in the last resort of their own volition. Quite a few are intellectuals, 
and by no means the dull minds among them. Here, adopting Muslim dress 
has no single-track interpretation. Ambivalence does not stop for Islamism. 
Islamist considerations are no doubt at play. But at the same time, the 
protection of ‘Islamic’ garb is, at least during some interim phase, an efficient 
facilitator for competing in a male-dominated world of jobs and public affairs. 
The visibly Islamic and otherwise competent woman cannot be expected, let 
alone required, to compete by male-imposed rules of the game; but neither 
can she be excluded or discounted.’ 


6 Publications along these lines are often rendered credible by either adopting a meliorative 
approach (bien étonnés de se trouver ensemble with the gist of Qur’anic injunctions) or limiting 
themselves, apparently, to more or less thick description. An example of the former kind is 
Ruth Frances Woodsmall, Women and the New East, Washington DC (Middle East Institute) 
1960. Leaning in the other direction, one finds a large quantity of writings, including, for 
example, Fadéla M’Rabet, Les Algériennes, Paris (Maspéro) 1967; Elisabeth Warnock Fernea, 
Basima Qattan Bizirgan, eds., Middle Eastern Women Speak, Austin (Texas U.P.) 1977; Ch. Vial, 
Le personnage de la femme dans le roman et les nouvelles égyptiens, Damas (IFEA) 1980; 
Germaine Tillion, Le harem et ses cousins, Paris (Seuil) 1982;J. Ginat, Women in Muslim Rural 
Society, Status and Role in Family and Community, Tel Aviv (Shiloah Center) 1982; Unni 
Wikan, Behind the Veil in Arabia, Women in Oman, Baltimore (Johns Hopkins) 1982; Naila 
Minai, Women in Islam, Tradition and Transition in the Middle East, London (Murray) 1982; 
Wiebke Walther, Woman in Islam, London (George Prior) 1982, orig. German ed. Leipzig 1980; 
Shireen Mahdavi, “Women and the Shi‘i Ulama of Iran’’, Middle Eastern Studies 19, 1983, 
p. 17-27. For further references see Samira Rafidi Meghdessian, The Status of the Arab Woman, 
A Select Bibliography, Westport, Conn. (Greenwood) 1980. 

7 Fadwa el-Guindi has a lovely story (I have first heard her tell it at AUC and later, in her 
paper “Contemporary Islamic Activism and the Current Debate in Egypt”, at the 1983 MESA 
meetings in Chicago) about fundamentalist women students in Cairo. On campus, they have a 
place which is exclusively their own: no males allowed. As a number of them are gathered in it, 
a knock on the door. The leading person moves close to the door and whispers, ‘who is it?’. 
A male voice announces a visitor. Pandemonium. After some 20 minutes, another knock. By 
then, all are veiled, ready and waiting. Another interval, and then the visitor is admitted: a man 
hiding his face behind his headscarf, walking along the wall, head averted from the room, to 
disappear behind a curtain strung across a corner. After a while, the religious lesson can begin. 
Of course, the game is beautiful, and veils of many kinds appear to be of the essence. (The high- 
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Rather more interesting is the third circuit, where ‘modern’ Muslims grapple 
with the problem of the division of roles between the sexes in the light of the 
Islamic norm, - or otherwise. Publications range from a pious celebration of love 
(deemed uninhibited in comparison with what the - so-called Victorian - West 
is alleged to have made of it), legal and by no means necessarily monogamous,® 
all the way to the harshest feminist indictments of dogmatic misogynism.’ Religious 
hedonism as male virtue versus indictment of male arrogance and repression on 
behalf of female self-assertion. 


There is a significant contribution to this latter kind of writings by ex- 
patriates, for reasons not difficult to guess. This seems to have intruiging 
implications, on which some comments are appropriate. 

There exists an apparently close harmony between feminists of the post- 
modern Western type and female protagonists of women’s emancipation in 
Muslim countries. This congruence between advocates of nominally the same 
cause in two different cultural settings deserves closer attention than it 
usually receives. It is not necessarily ‘natural’, given differences in cultural 
background. 

Let us first look at that faction of Western feminists which, in both 
women’s studies and feminist activism, seeks to make common cause with 
sisters in the Third, including the Muslim, world. Their motive force is concern 
about woman’s plight as seen through an optique of tiers-mondisme. As 
discussed, this is the stubborn attribution of any and every unsatisfactory 
condition in the Third World to the pernicious impact of the West.!° Deep 
down, it is a construct to express one’s own alienation. It does so in an 


tech Sa‘udi solution of closed-circuit television obviates all this romantic symbolism.) But can 
the condescending tone of the man teaching from behind his curtain disguise who is being 
shown his place? 

8 Abdelwahab Boudhiba, La sexualité en Islam, o.c. 

9 This type is predominant, certainly in output. See, for example, Fatima Mernissi, Beyond 
the Veil, Male-female Dynamism in a Modern Muslim Society, New York (Schenkman) 1975, 
French transl. Sexe, ideologie, Islam, Paris (Tierce) 1983; Vanessa Maher, Women and Property 
in Morocco, Their Changing Relation to the Process of Social Stratification in the Middle East, 
Cambridge (U.P.) 1975. Iran scores high in this context: A. Tabari and N. Yeganeh, Jn the 
Shadow of Islam, The Women’s Movement in Iran, London (Zed Press) 1983; Guity Nashat, 
ed., Women and Revolution in Iran, Boulder, Colo. (Westview) 1983; Farah Azari, Women in 
Iran, The Conflict with Fundamentalist Islam, Ithaca, NY (Ithaca Press) 1983. 

10 As discussed in the previous Lecture, tiers-mondisme (the literal English translation, Third- 
Worldism, has a somewhat repulsive sound) surely, is neo-ethnocentrism in inverted manner, and 
above all it is neo-naive. Its disgruntlement with the West -symptom of malaise under conditions 
of ununderstood culture change - finds expression, in perverted One-World fashion, by means 
of a projection-reflection device more deceptive than most optical illusions developed hitherto 
in the service of ethnocentrism. It identifies evils at home by discerning their equivalents abroad 
and then attributing those to the impact of one’s own, implicitly disowned and indicted, 
society: all this as a means to engage upon the critique of, perhaps combat against, one’s 
collective self. Nothing in this is new or even exclusively post-moderm. Basically, the same 
procedure occurs, for example, in the Lettres Persanes (1721), albeit for a different purpose. 
What is perhaps specific to tiers-mondisme is the rigidly parallel interpretation of, on the one 
hand, the relationship between the West and the Third World, and, on the other, any and every 
evil discerned in the West, namely in terms of domination and exploitation. Tiers-mondisme is 
sometimes identified with socialism, and it would be hard to deny that socialists have on 
average perhaps shown more inclination to fall into this trap. After all, the dominant terminology 
is theirs. Still this does not turn tiers-mondisme into the monopoly of one political doctrine. 
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ambivalent manner, disowning in scorn and reaching out in zeal. Third-World 
conditions fit into this scheme to the extent they can be interpreted to sup- 
port the tiers-mondiste world view. Any time this happens a common cause 
can be proclaimed. Woman’s condition, as perceived in light of fashionable 
feminist revindication, is a case in point. Those feminists who will unreserved- 
ly and unreflectingly call upon the women of the world to unite are tiers- 
mondistes first and feminists subsidiarily ; and not all of them may realize it. 

Let us now look at the Muslim women thus addressed, whether in an 
encouraging, exhorting, or indeed alerting fashion. There are Muslim women, 
not just in the heartlands of Islam, who, feeling alarmed about what they 
consider to be woman’s plight - their own and/or that of the women around 
them -, stand up in public to be seen or heard, or at least move into the arena 
of public debate to be read. Their very act is innovative by traditional stan- 
dards.!! The problems they are concerned about are inevitably culture- 
conditioned, not just by Islam but indeed by the interface between Islamic 
norm and local custom. As we have seen this is an important complication. It 
is particularly significant in the present connection. 

Certainly those among them who are more or less westernized will be 
interested in the attention their Western sisters pay them and their struggle. 
Forever deprived of understanding and encouragement, they would be foolish 
not to grasp an outstretched hand. This being so, the question whether there 
exists a true common denominator - beyond the verbal level of ‘oppression’ 
and the rest - is perhaps insufficiently recognized, let alone addressed. Indeed 
the person raising it might be unwelcome. 

Still, the sociocultural specificity of both woman’s role and her problems 
is bound to show even in the way feminists will express and articulate them. 
Post-modern Western feminists, relying on otherwise obsolete marxist models, 
will speak of class-domination and exploitation, to which they will then 
respond with their set of revindications. In articulating these it should be 
difficult to escape the marxist paradigm of the revolutionary reversal of roles. 
In typical marxist way, they ignore what should come beyond ‘anti-thesis’. 
Still, the demand to be given half of the male-designed world is at loggerheads 
with the ulterior demand for a different world. Non-Western feminists, not 
necessarily steeped in marxism and its offshoots, may find little attraction in 
such meanderings of the mind. They may prefer to think and act in terms of 
their own frame of reference. 


Thus far I have limited the argument to situations occurring among Muslims. As 
between Muslims and non-Muslims matters are rather simpler. The Muslim woman 
must marry a Muslim man; the Muslim man marrying a non-Muslim woman will 
expect her to convert before long, or await her conversion before marrying her. In 
this connection it is helpful that conversion is supposed to precede indoctrination, 
as a pure act of faith. Invariably his children will be Muslims. We have already had 
occasion to note that this pattern is in line with the expansive nature of Islam. 


Race 


Two words about race. Islam is not racist, and Muslims take pride in the 
fact. AS a universalist religion addressing itself to man as God’s creature, it 
could hardly be otherwise. Those apologists who will vaunt the fact as a merit 


11 A good illustration is the malicious reception given to the work of Nawal el-Saadawi 
quoted before. 
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of their religion force an open door. Racism, to Islam, is simply irrelevant: no 
more, no less. 

Still this need not prevent individual Muslims from pronouncing or con- 
ducting themselves in a racist way. After all, they are only human. I recall 
an exchange between a black person from Africa and an Arab. I came to 
realize the latter was a Muslim and I do not know the religion of the former. 
The African said that a scholarly investigation, using a reliable procedure, had 
yielded data to the effect that some Africans feel that certain Arabs are racist 
in their dealings with Africans. The Arab rejected the very possibility out of 
hand, on the ground that “Islam is never racist”. His anger betrayed him. 
Besides, there was the typical confusion of Arab and Muslim. I quote Arabs 
and Africans here, but I am sure it could happen anywhere. 


Social ascendancy as authority 


Having reviewed biologically determined differences between people and their 
significance in the light of Islam, we turn to socioculturally determined differences. 
First those resulting from self-identification as expressed in posture and conduct. 
Given the distinctive effect of the self-identification to be considered here, it is the 
posture of authority which demands attention in the first place. As we address this 
it will soon become clear that difference emerging from self-identification and 
difference emerging from mutual identification in interaction, the other typological 
heading we have discerned, are not always satisfactorly distinguishable. 

In the preceding Lecture we have approached authority ‘from above’, so to 
speak: witnessing as a side-effect of faith responding to revelation. We have seen 
that, once the succession to the Prophet was a fact, and an inevitably contested one 
at that, authority has tended to appear as a double-edged proposition, with legit- 
imation suspended in between. It is ‘religious’ on the one hand, ‘political’ on the 
other. The Khalifa is political rather than religious, the @lim is more religious than 
political. For the sake of mutual legitimation and control, they are bonded together 
ineluctably. 

Authority as self-identification suggests, as an exemplary case, the self-imposing 
tyrant at the pinnacle of an imperial polity: the classical Middle-Eastern paradigm 
initially adopted, mutatis mutandis, by Islam. We have observed before that the 
umma, alike any other religiously imprinted polity, is defenceless to the tyrant. 
This, though ultimately correct, begs the question as to mitigation and, indeed, 
legitimation. 

Two kinds of authority: both self-imposed as from above - yet in quite different 
ways -, and both begging the questions of legitimacy and legitimation. In merging, 
they constitute the phenomenon characteristic of the Islamic polity, whether 
comprehensive or segmentary, namely that of authority as Islamically legitimized 
power in charge of the conduct of public affairs. Not seldom, legitimacy is tacitly 
assumed, making it appear as if no problem of legitimation could arise. This, 
however, does not mean that there could be no problem at all. Hence the fascination 
of the debate, however inconsequenial, on the unjust ruler. 

In presenting the matter in this way, one has still overlooked one complication. 
As just suggested, authority as the self-imposing and self-maintaining pinnacle of 
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the polity cannot be separated from authority, within the polity, as a determinant 
of person-to-person and group-to-group (especially kingroup-to-kingroup) relations. 
Self-identification ties in necessarily with mutual identification. So do the differences 
between people engendered by each. 

Still, in order to avoid undue confusion it will be necessary to discern analytically 
what cannot be separated operationally. I propose therefore to consider first the 
kind of authority that, self-imposed and self-maintaining, forms the pinnacle of the 
polity, and, next, the kind that is at play in intergroup and interpersonal relations, 
however structured. In search of convenient markers to highlight the difference 
I propose to speak of institutionalized and internalized authority. This is not a 
black-and-white divide. In the one, institutionalization tends to come to the fore 
rather than internalization; in the other, it is the other way around. 


It is proper, though no doubt superfluous, to recall at this point that 
authority, both in the public and the private realms, is a male affair: as a rule, 
not to say as a matter of principle. In the heartlands of Islam it is, moreover, 
directly related to the prevailing ‘honour-and-shame culture’. 


The problems about institutionalized authority as self-imposing and self-main- 
taining power - tyranny in the classical Greek, but occasionally also in the current 
sense of the word - are not limited to legitimation. They also refer to its incorpora- 
tion (French: intégration) in society, and to its concomitant mitigation. The two 
constitute a mutuality of perspectives. The importance of these combined problems 
is attested by the existence of an entire Literaturgattung, the manuals for rulers. 
We need not return to the matter of legitimation. What demands attention here is 
incorporation. | 

There are at least three instruments for the purpose. All three lean heavily toward 
the ‘actual conditions’ side of the field of tension between norm and prevailing 
situation. They are accessibility and consultation on the one hand, and the phenom- 
enon, already discussed, of the intermediate entities on the other. 

The ruler is accessible to everyone as a matter of principle. Underscoring the 
principle may work to the detriment of its practice. Accessibility may be ritualized 
to the point where it stops being effective. This in turn may be overcompensated 
by the ruler who roams the streets in disguise by night, to keep informed. Accessi- 
bility countervails the virtual alienation inherent in ruling: up to a point. 

The ruler sits in council (shura). Ruling is not a matter of the insight or the 
whim of the sole decision-maker. Still, sessions in council are consultative sessions. 
When the chips are down the ruler rules. In ruling, he nonetheless does no more, as 
a matter of principle, than governing. The divine law is his obligatory frame of 
reference. 

Accordingly council, rather than being an exclusive kin-group affair, may 
occasionally be a body of, or including, ‘“ulama’. If so, the legitimizer wears yet 
another hat and thereby comes closer to a comptroller’s role. Representativeness 
vis-a-vis the public is not a primary or critical consideration. Still, as an added 
feature it can readily be accommodated. 
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At any rate, council is a two-pronged proposition: vis-a-vis the law on the one 
hand and, with authority thus strengthened, vis-a-vis the public on the other. In the 
last resort, it is an institutionalized exteriorization of the ruler’s deliberations in 
decision-making. 

The intermediate communities phenomenon, as discussed, is an answer to the 
problem of how to bridge a gap. The gap is the operational distance resulting from 
the construct according to which the umma has the individual believers for its 
immediate constituents. Mostly it has been a matter of co-optation, so to speak, of 
pre-existent social forms suitable for the purpose. The exemplary effect of traditional 
kinship organization is beyond doubt. The intermediate community, in replicating 
authority at various, not necessarily hierarchically co-ordinated, levels, may dissipate 
its effect. In duplicating central authority’s hierarchical bureaucratic outreach, it 
may defuse it. This is not certain. The proposition is ambiguous. Alternatively, 
power in intermediate communities may exacerbate central power by replicating it 
closer to home. 

None of the three devices listed, nor any combination of them, provides necessarily 
a guarantee that under the joint ministrations of rulers and ‘ulama’ norm observance 
by the common man could not degenerate into blind and impassive obedience - or, 
as discussed, legitimate authority into tyranny. Adda coincidental phenomenon like 
landlordism, or a strong self-serving bureaucracy, and the road is open towards an 
endemic situation of rightlessness. 


It may be enlightening at this point to introduce, in parenthesis, a compari- 
son with Western democracy. In the modern-Western context, the standard 
formula for the polity is a state composed by individual citizens. We have 
noted this before. We have also observed that the problem of the aggregation 
of individual volitions is a matter partly of compromise and partly of choice. 
Democracy runs better when more can be achieved by compromise than by 
choice: meaning that the carrying base is more consensual. Still, such con- 
sensus is a matter of coincidence, not of principle. The basic presupposition, 
crucial feature of the modern West, is that absolute truth is a matter not of 
the collectivity but of individual conscience.!* Tolerance is its corollary. The 
test of tolerance is effective respect for the minority: a point that, in the 
West, bears repeating. 

This process never works to perfection. No process of this order does. Its 
imperfections are bound to be more noticeable, indeed disturbing, at certain 
times than at others. Currently it is going through some turbulence. 

In the Eastern part of the West, the party phenomenon has been per- 
verted, monoparty ousting multiparty pattern, in the wake of the substi- 
tution of one absolute secular truth, claimed to be collectively held, for the 
respect for individual conscience in its persistent wrestling for truth. That, 
surely, is the end of freedom in the modern-Western sense. To maintain, 
under such circumstances, a terminological facade (democracy, freedom, etc.) 
harking back to the pattern one claims just to have rejected lock, stock and 
barrel, is curious and very much worth investigating: but to do so would lead 


12When Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, 0.c., p. 126, claims that “‘there is 
no consensus on the exact meaning of democracy as a political system’, he seems to miss the 
point. He omits to look, as he certainly does in regard to matters Islamic, for what underpins 
this political system. In this omission he is far from being the only one. 
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far beyond the present scope. What stands out is that for all practical purposes 
a minority - the unique party kept small on purpose, with the upper bureau- 
cracy as its extension - purports to stand for, in effect to be, the majority: 
an élitist stance without the name. Obversely, those members of the actual 
majority who make themselves heard must ipso facto rate as neither majority 
nor minority but ‘dissidents’. 

In the Western wing of the West, the symptoms of post-modern cultural 
transition cause a profound modification in the nature and scope of problems 
requiring political decision-making. This is bound to affect the consensual 
basis and the procedural mix of choice versus compromise. At the same time 
the lucidity of the democratic process, both within and as between parties, is 
unsettled, with as yet unclear effect, by the upsurge of the new mass media. 

One outcome is that pockets of opinion, whether articulate or not, remain 
which whilst getting caught between the wheels of parliamentary procedure 
are welcome to have recourse to the media. Many of these are new. Some are, 
in fact, old-standing denizens of the forgotten recesses of public affairs. The 
intriguing question — to them as to everybody else - is how they will identify. 
For all practical purposes, this question shapes up as a matter of legitimation. 
One does not merely want to be heard: one claims an entitlement to be heard, 
given that due democratic process did not seem to make it possible. 

A number of things may happen then, which together can become very 
confusing. For one thing, legitimation risks becoming overheated to the point 
of appearing as justification. Whereas in democratic process one does not have 
to be right - by the other man’s yardstick - to be entitled to a hearing, dis- 
gruntled groups of the post-modern interim will carry their demand for 
recognition far beyond the entitlement to a fair hearing. Regardless whether 
their view had been ignored or rejected in due process of choice, they will, in 
demanding respect, settle for nothing less than that their will be done - never 
mind that of others. For all practical purposes, they become secular sects; and 
the media are quite capable of making the public overlook that they are 
minorities standing each for one opinion out of ever so many. Recall the 
problem of witnessing discussed before. The resulting confusion in the realms 
of public opinion and of decision-making in public affairs is euphemistically 
called extra-parliamentary democracy. Actually it is the erosion of a style of 
democratic process typical of the bygone period. It signals the need of a new 
style, for which the search is now on. It does not seal the fate of democracy. 

As it always goes —- treachery rather than ruse of history - this search is 
hampered by other corollaries of the very circumstances necessitating it. 
Compromise and choice, rather than being appreciated as the complementarity 
they constitute, are made to appear as a vicious dilemma: to the extent that 
the frischer, frohlicher Krieg of the ‘conflict model’ is said to be preferable 
to, more ‘honest’ than, the ‘harmony model’, scornfully rejected as fraudulent. 
Where, under prevailing circumstances, compromise is not feasible, the 
options between which one should choose are not clear, or, if they are, the 
courage to choose, or indeed the ability to effectuate an inevitable choice, is 
lacking. 


Islamic rule, then, is not ‘democratic’ in the Western technical sense. To hope 
it might become democratic is equally far beside the point as claiming - no doubt 
apologetically - that it is. Such verbal acrobatics can only lead to confusion. Its 
basis is not in the implementation of popular will duly aggregated, but of the 
divine norm duly applied. The locus of its legitimation not being in the public, its 
emerging problem is public amenability and allegiance: in this order. 
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In this perspective, bai‘a: the ritual oath of allegiance is, as observed, nothing but 
a positive response to a fait accompli, and as such an initial commitment, no more. 
The ruler, for his part, presenting power seized as a covenant (ahd) undertaken, 
keeps a lifelong concern with public compliance. He has ample latitude of movement 
in selecting his means to achieve it. The decisive factor is his political will to stand 
in effective communication with the ‘grass-roots level’. This will risks being eroded 
by the ready misconception that, given shared recognition of the imperative to 
implement divine commandment, there is surely a need for one-way communication 
‘top-down’, but hardly any for its countervailing complement ‘bottom-up’. It does 
not take a cybernetic theorist to argue that to ignore the bottom-up stream is not 
just mistaken but dangerous. Even so, the problems caused by this omission - 
symptom of falling for the temptations of power - are manifest in many an Islamic 
polity past and present. What is more, they are widely and animatedly debated. 
I am not saying anything new. 


Note the meaning of ‘legislation’ in this connection. The law is given: all 
that is required is casuistic spelling-out. In principle, the fatwa takes care of 
that. What remains, then, is procedures of implementation, and rules for the 
apparatus charged with pertinent tasks. We are, once again, looking at the 
‘actual conditions’ side of the field of tension between norm and real-life 
situation. The problem, here as everywhere, is which significance to attribute 
to actual conditions. 

There is, in the legislation of any and every country inhabited mainly by 
Muslims, ample evidence, ever since the Ottoman Tanzimat, of concern with 
real conditions. All of them have seen the adoption of an ever-growing body 
of rules and regulations, some of which are of an order of intrinsic legislative 
significance not readily distinguishable from parts of the body of canonical 
law except by the name: they are not sharia. Whether the two bodies will 
fit seamlessly or not is, by the yardstick of those introducing the ‘modern’ 
legislation, a minor though sticky matter. 

On the other hand, the doctrinaire legists’ temptation in regard to real 
conditions is to think they have no significance beyond having to be amenable 
to correct law implementation. What emerges from our repeated considerations 
of this crucial matter is the suspicion that this is a facile and potentially 
hazardous standpoint. It reminds one of certain Western ideologues’ spiteful 
“tant pis pour les faits’”. Without a ‘bottom-up’ stream, the ‘top-down’ stream 
seems doomed to silt up. The old-standing fear that the shari‘@ may be over- 
grown by non-scriptural custom, regulation, and indeed legislation, shows 
every sign of turning, among certain groups, into panic under current conditions 

Once more, I am saying nothing new. Nor could I, as an outside observer, 
be so outspoken on the matter were it not that I am simply repeating, not 
entirely without a preference for one side, what is said in pertinent insiders’ 
debates. These debates!> concern, in the last resort, the narrow margin of 


13 They are cast and conducted in terms that may not be self-evident to the outside observer. 
One major focus is the struggle, by no means new but recently renewed in unexpected quarters 
- namely Sa‘udi Arabia -, about the question whether “the door of ijtihad”’ is open or closed. 
The difficulty about such highly dogmatic guises for entirely practical debates is that they make 
participation in the debate difficult for many who would like to join in; on the other hand it 
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crucial difference between authoritative and authoritarian rule. More precisely, 
they address the question as to the constraints - built-in, one would hope - 
that should prevent authoritativeness from corruption into authoritarianism. 


Turning now to interiorized authority as a pervasive phenomenon in Islamic 
society, we note, first off, that once again this is one face of a coin. The other, as 
mentioned, is the fundamental equality of humans as creature. Jointly they make 
for something like egalitarian hierarchy or hierarchical egalitarianism, in which 
deference and familiarity alternate freely. 

The balance between the two should be too precarious to be self-maintaining 
but for the impact of overarching norm-orientedness. It is this which renders the 
two equally possible, as one necessarily ambivalent proposition. What is more, it 
is here that one begins to discern the factors, at once conceptual and operational, 
which should be capable of preventing authoritativeness from debasement into 
authoritarianism. 

The kind of authority - ascendancy - which permeates social relationships will 
accordingly feature as a nexus of power plus its legitimation manifest as effective 
recognition. The recognition obeys criteria such as learning, charisma (baraka), 
descent, or wealth, whether singly or in some combination. Its functioning is 
necessarily interactive: a complicated and not always balanced give-and-take, even 
where at a first blush little else is visible than dominance. 

Although there is always a risk of authority of this kind becoming accumulated 
and monopolized - in the hands of a saint, a landlord, a bureaucrat -, it is essentially 
diffuse and vested in a multiplicity of bearers of various kinds (by the criteria just 
mentioned). There is nothing specifically Islamic in all this except part of the 
rationalization of the pattern. 

Where this kind of authority is at home, differences in ranking - or if you 
prefer, status and role - will be spelt out in ways proper to the sociocultural entity 
serving as the parameter. In the small community of village or town quarter, the 
resulting pattern will be something else than in the metropolis or the big city.“ 
In the former, one encounters complicated networks of very subtle mutual rating, 
involving both individuals and kin groups. There exists an abundant anthropological 
literature, not just on the heartlands of Islam, demonstrating it: a systematician’s 
nightmare. In the big-town setting, on the other hand, one is likely to encounter a 
broad division between those who toil for subsistence and those ‘of independent 
means’ whose leisure is their opportunity for involvement in the conduct of public 
affairs. In between these two categories exists a buffer zone, as discussed before. 
There, merchants and artisans engage upon systematic reward-seeking activity, of 


does make discussible what otherwise might be kept under cover for fear of its alleged explosive 
potential. Comp. C. C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt, London (Oxford U.P.) 1933; 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Modern Islam in India, A Social Analysis, London (Gollancz) 1946; 
H. A. R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam, Chicago (U.P.) 1947; Louis Gardet, Les Hommes de 
l’TIslam, Paris (Hachette) 1977. 

14Comp. C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Sociology of the Middle East, A Stocktaking and 
Interpretation, Leiden (Brill) 1971; id., ed., Commoners, Climbers and Notables, Leiden (Brill) 
1977. 
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transactions and processing. Theirs, as discussed, is a specific kind of action, 


somewhat comparable to what, in the modern West, bears the label ‘economic’.'* 


Many a Western observer taking note of this complex expects to find, 
next, social class structures. To the extent he manages to control his pre- 
conceived ideas, he will come away nearly empty-handed. For classes to exist, 
a society with a significant degree of integration is a pre-requisite. The tradi- 
tional Islamic pattern of the convergent society, if and when serving as a 
framework for the institutionalization of sociocultural ascendancy, must 
needs rely on something else than layers evenly spread throughout and neatly 
on top of one another. It is only modern statehood which is more or less 
conducive to - as yet diffuse - class formation. 


As between the three categories in the city, there is a division of authority, to 
the effect that it is vested mostly in the ‘leisure’ category, of wealth and/or learning 
and/or charisma. 


It is worth noting that once such categories crystallize, they acquire 
features of various kinds. Thus, each may develop, and then maintain, its 
characteristic experience and practice of Islam. There is an ‘ulama’ Islam; 
there is, quite distinctly in the heartlands, a bazar Islam; there is bound to be 
a much less discussed, ‘understated’ Islam for the sophisticated power élite; 
there is a folk Islam, no doubt in somewhat distinct urban and rural variants. 


In the later spreading of Islam, the pattern of enhanced authoritativeness of the 
leisured category has been toned down, rather than essentially modified, on account 
of the circumstance that those most involved in its propagation belonged to the in- 
between bracket. 


There are situations on record where the brand of Islam they brought, of 
the more or less mystical brotherhood, was soon followed, in corrective 
manner, by the purposive assertion of orthodoxy, by ‘lama’ claiming their 
role vis-a-vis the public and the rulers.!© (The latter not seldom continuing 
from preconversion days, and rarely the first to convert.) 


The many variations upon the theme of authority that are at play in the web 
of society constituted by the intermediate communities, are especially interesting 
as they can be seen as a range of types. Its one extreme is hardly distinguishable 


15 Those Muslims who would be interested to discuss ‘action’ face a terminological problem. 
There is no ready Arabic equivalent to ‘action’ in its specific modern-Western meaning. As- 
sonances are diverse. Jihad has been appropriated for both woolly apologetics and political 
harangue. Da‘wa: message, has become identified with fundamentalist propaganda. On the 
other hand, a notion like kasb: acts ‘acquired’ by man within the framework of divine omnipo- 
tence, is pre-empted from ‘worldly’ use precisely on account of this dogmatic preoccupation. 

As observed by Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, 0.c., p. 7,9, the explicit 
concern with action as a desirable element of human comportment has been expressed by 
dogmatic groups which have failed to achieve the status of orthodoxy, namely the Khariji and 
the Ikhwan al-Safa’ movements, the former dating back to some 25 years after the Prophet’s 
demise and the latter to the third and fourth centuries A.H. 

16 This sequence is illustrated, in the case of the spread of Islam in Indonesia, by the role of 
Nur al-Din al-Raniri, champion of orthodoxy combating the mystics who had entered before. 
Comp. C. A. O. van Nieuwenhuijze, “Nur al-din al-Raniri als bestrijder der Wugiidiyah”’, 
Bidragen tot de taal- land- en volkenkunde van Nederlands-Indié 104, 1948, p. 337-441. 
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from institutionalized authority. It has the same difficulty avoiding backsliding 
from authoritativeness into authoritarianism. At the other end of the range, however, 
One perceives variants where respect for authority need not entail forfeiture of 
self-respect. The fact that the range is unbroken, and the equally important fact 
that there is this opposite extreme end, are worth recalling any time unbrided 
tyranny rears its ugly head. 

Again, this section thus far refers to goings-on between Muslims and Muslims. 
Where Muslims deal with non-Muslims, the authority aspect of the relationship is 
settled in advance, so far as the Muslims are concerned. They are the authoritative 
party to any encounter, being possessed of absolute truth revealed. 

What this will amount to in practice depends inevitably upon the actual balance 
of power. Authoritativeness is one thing if you have the upper hand and quite 
another if you are the newcomer or the underdog. We shall return to this point 
presently. 


The specifics of lifestyle 


In discussing authority, it has been impossible to limit the purview to those 
differences between people which result from self-identification. It has been 
inevitable to anticipate the discussion of differences resulting from mutual identifi- 
cation in interaction in order to compare ‘institutional’ with ‘interiorized’ authority. 
At this point, we are free to concentrate on further differences arising out of mutual 
identification, and their Islamic interpretation. 

We shall now address the matter of lifestyle, considered from the special angle of 
perceived diversity. Lifestyle is an elusive matter to define, indeed to recognize. My 
own lifestyle eludes me because it is to me what water is to the fish; somebody 
else’s eludes me because I regard it through the optique of my own, which is not 
necessarily commensurate. 

In its generality, this observation belongs in the preface to these Lectures. Still, 
what holds true for these Lectures as an excersice in studying one lifestyle, applies 
emphatically to the differentiation, in terms of specificities of lifestyles or sub- 
lifestyles, which occurs among Muslims and again between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. 

Lifestyle is the manifestation of a variable composite of various elements. These 
elements include creed (and doctrine within any given religion), language, custom 
including, notably, dress (the Italian word costume covers both), specialized 
manner of making a living. 

Mostly noticeable differences between the lifestyle of one category and the next 
are a matter of sociocultural wealth of the larger entity they constitute. They may 
be mutually irrelevant or supplementary, existing side by side in peace or, circum- 
stances allowing, with some cumulative effect. 

What concerns us here is situations where this is not the case. In spreading, Islam 
has incorporated a large variety of human collectivities. Any such collectivity is a 
complex in its own right, consisting of multiple components, possibly at several 
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levels. Many of these may be marked by being manifestly different from one another 
on account of lifestyles. 

At this point we can select a limited number of illustrations of what may happen, 
in or around Islamic civilization, when lifestyles differ manifestly. To this purpose 
I propose to inspect legal status, doctrinal denomination, and school of law. 


Legal status 


Legal status is an artefact which seldom comes alone. Discrimination in terms of 
legal status is often the expression of distinction by other criteria, formalized in 
such a manner as to entail clear consequences for all concerned. 

A noted case in point is the difference in legal status already discussed, between 
man and woman. It is a matter of attaching legal consequences to the sociocultural 
interpretation of biological facts. 

An equally clear case is legal discrimination on grounds of belief. The distinction 
runs, of course, between Muslims as full members of the umma and non-Muslims 
beyond its pale. Regarding the latter, there is a subsidiary distinction, between 
‘possessors of scripture’ (i.e., Jews and Christians: the competing monotheisms) and 
‘polytheists’, mushrik (meaning primarily the pagan Arabs of Muhammad’s day and 
place, and eventually used in a vague generalizing manner). It is coincidental inas- 
much as determined by the vicissitudes experienced by budding Islam. 

The grounds for discrimination could not be simpler and clearer. A non-Muslim 
is confronted with Islam, no matter where or when, why or how. This means, 
without more ado, that he or she is challenged to embrace it. 


One recalls, in this connection, that unlike in Christianity, conversion to 
Islam is followed rather then preceded by systematic indoctrination. 


He or she is free to accept or reject. Either way the consequences are beyond 
doubt. Accept, by speaking the creed and believing it, and you are a Muslim and a 
full member in good standing of the umma. Reject, and indelibly marked by the 
choice you have faced, you cannot simply revert to your previous condition. An 
intentional unbeliever (kafir), you henceforth belong to the hazy outer world 
surrounding the true universe of Islam. (Note again the echo of the ‘chosen people’ 
idea.) 


It is perhaps too seldom realized that, to the Muslim’s perception, the 
Western islamologist is the extreme example of the person who, having 
confronted the truth of Islam, disdains it. His continuing interest, after what 
should have been a decisive moment of encounter, can but be seen to resemble 
that of the bug dancing circles around the flame. 


Now this conscious aloofness may mean either of two things, depending on who 
you are, namely either one of the ahl al-kitab: possessors of a ‘book’, i.e., revelatory 
scripture brought by one of God’s earlier envoys, or on the other hand, a mushrik: 
one who associates gods to God, a polytheist pagan, or a kafir: un unbeliever, one 
who rejects the faith. 
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To the kafir and the mushrik, there is no way back from the choice: convert or 
perish is what the law ordains. 


It is a curious experience to check the Qur’an for statements about poly- 
theists. In the large majority of cases, they feature as an abomination cate- 
gorically rejected. Where a few more words are spent on them, they feature as 
being necessarily in conflict with the umma, and beyond rescue even to the 
Prophet. In one exceptional text, no doubt referring to an event before 
Muhammad’s return to Mecca, Muslims are enjoined to honour pacts concluded 
with polytheists (Q. 9:4, comp. 9:6). 


To the other monotheists, Jews and Christians, though they are wrong in per- 
severing in their obsolete and perverted doctrines, more consideration is extended. 
At appropriate expense, namely the payment of jizya: head tax, they can secure 
what is called protected status, dimma. Dogmatically they are fish nor fowl; and in 
terms of the structure of Islamic society, they are the entities marked by negotiated 
minimal convergence upon the norm.’” 

Westerners recapitulating these provisions sometimes omit to place them in the 
perspective of the field of tension, often referred to in these Lectures, between 
norm and actual conditions. Clearly norm inplementation with regard to non- 
believers is bound to be affected by who happens to have the upper hand, and 
which ulterior political implications of norm observance are foreseen. 


Given a historical preoccupation with the two senior and competing mono- 
theisms, and to a lesser extent with the paganism that had preceded it in its 
place of origin, Islam is unevenly equipped to come to terms with other 
religions. The least difficulty, even now, is experienced in respect of Judaism 
and Christianity as monotheisms. But the presupposition of a monotheistic 
world view is so deeply ingrained and so pervasive that even the elaboration 
of what exactly makes a mushrik is less than certain as soon as it has to be 
carried beyond the jahiliya: pre-islamic Arab pagan cults. The idea that there 
could exist non-monotheists who would not be mushrik either is bound to 
cause problems of classification. This applies equally much to, say, Buddhism 
as to modern-Western secularism. Given the current preponderance, for most 
Muslim areas of the world, of the need to deal with the West, this is a draw- 
back. There is no clear underlying conception in terms of which to perceive 
it in the first place. 


The actual record of Islam’s dealings with infidels is, accordingly, something no 
one could predict who looks at the letter of the norm only. It is less categorical 


17On the many synonyms to mushrik, and what the Qur’an says about each, see Dirk Bakker, 
Man in the Qur’an, o.c. p. 107-13. Likewise on believers, p. 103 f. 

Examples from the vast literature on the topic include P. J. André, L Islam et les races, 
2 vols., Paris (Geuthner) 1922; A. S. Tritton, The Caliphs and their non-Muslim Subjects, A 
Critical Study of the Covenant of Umar, London (Oxford U.P.) 1930, repr. 1970; Antoine 
Fattal, Le statut légal des non-Musulmans en pays d'slam, Beyrouth 1958; Albert Hourani, 
Minorities in the Arab World, London (Oxford U.P.) 1947; Bernard Lewis, Islam, From the 
Prophet Muhammad to the Capture of Constantinople, 2 vols, New York (Harper & Row) 
1974, vol. II, pt IV; id., “L’Islam et les non-Musulmans”’, Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civili- 
sations 1980, p. 784-800; W. Montgomery Watt, Islam and Christianity Today, London (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul) 1983; D. Braude and B. Lewis, eds., Christians and Jews in the Ottoman 
Empire, The Functioning of a Plural Society, 2 vols., New York (Holmes & Meier) 1982. 
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and less drastic. Again, the early spread by the sword tells a very different story 
than the later oil-stain-like expansion. 


In order to envisage the difficulty of prediction, or indeed of balanced 
description of the past, it can help to envisage factors at play in determining 
the relevant parameter. 

One is situational: which side has the upper hand in an encounter situation 
across difference in lifestyle? We have just mentioned it. 

Another, more specifically Islamic, shapes up as a two-dimensional grid on 
the basis of a double distinction. We have used this type of grid before. The 
reference here being to the encounter between Muslims and non-Muslims, the 
distinctions refer to whether the non-Muslims are ahi al-kitab, i.e., the other 
monotheists, or not, and whether the encounter is situated within the realm: 
dar al-Islam, or across its frontiers. 


SITUATIONAL VARIATIONS 
IN MANIFESTATION OF 
ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION 
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umma dominant 


umma not dominant 


Using this kind of typology, one could readily engage upon a most inter- 
esting exercise in writing up one important aspect of Islamic history, in a 
manner insufficiently tried out hitherto. 


In presenting the record, Muslims, notably the apologists among them, take 
considerable pride in drawing a picture of tolerance.'® 


18§. M. Jaffar, ‘Tolerance in Islarfi”, Journal of Pakistani Hist. Soc. 2, 1954, p. 60-76; J. Jo- 
mier O.P., Le commentaire coranique du Manar, Tendances modernes de l’exegése coranique 
en Egypte, Paris (G. P. Maisonneuve) 1954, Ch. IX. 
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This is not entirely beyond challenge. From one place and time to the 
other conditions are variably conducive to tolerance. 

Besides, Western observers will tend to be sceptical, not just on account of 
bad collective memories of specific periods of the history of Muslim-Christian 
encounters.!? What bothers them is the essence of this tolerance. Here, they 
are both right and wrong. Measured by the yardstick of the Western secular 
- essentially agnostic ~ definition of tolerance as respect for different con- 
viction, Islamic tolerance disappoints inasmuch as it appears as no more than 
mitigation of the essential lack of respect for other’s conviction. Seen in this 
light, it is perhaps wrong to use the one term ‘tolerance’ to name two es- 
sentially unequal phenomena. 

On the other hand, employing the yardstick of Islam things are bound to 
look different. What comes into play is once more the meliorative urge as an 
essential attitude in life. It is reinforced, in respect of the ahl al-kitab, by a 
sense of affinity which, though submerged under predominant conflict, is 
never quite lost. Given these considerations, ‘tolerance’ would seem to be 
the correct term to use with respect to the Islamic stance, and a different 
term, such as ‘respect’, may be needed to express adequately what determines 
the Western viewpoint. What is a matter of modality to the former is a matter 
of principle to the latter. In neither case it is a secure and easy proposition. 
Still, the degree to which the practice of these values is fraught with difficulties 
is not the same. The tolerant one needs less of a consensual bond, as regards 
basic values held, with the one tolerated than does the respectful one with the 
one respected. Democracy risks working its own undoing any time it has to 
confront totalitarianism. 


The construct underpinning legal discrimination is not always equally patent. 
In the other case in point that is to be mentioned here, slavery, the outward appear- 
ance of the matter is different. A category of human beings is identified in the 
manner of a specific discrimination. Unlike other people, they are not their own 
man (or woman); they do not own themselves. Upon closer consideration, they do 
not belong. They hail from elsewhere, usually far away. They have, in first instance, 
been brought in for the purpose. (Debt slavery does not appear to have been much 
in use.) Their status being deemed intrinsic, their descendants are automatically 
fellow victims of this discrimination. 

All this is not an Islamic invention. It was pre-existent, vorgefunden. Arabs have 
been slave traders in East Africa for quite some time. As in so many regards, Islam 
has had to take a stand, in its standard way of issuing pertinent rulings. Here as in 
other cases, the stand is meliorative. Particularly the liberation of slaves was advanced, 
by moral injunctions and by some legal provisions (e.g., slave concubines giving their 
masters offspring).”° 


19 Jean-Pierre Peroncel-Hugoz, Le radeau de Mahomet, Paris (Lieu Commun) s. d. (1983). 

20 Reuben Levy, The Social Structure of Islam, Cambridge (U.P.) 1957; E. R. Toledano, 
The Ottoman Slave Trade and its Suppression, 1840-1898, Princeton (U.P.) 1982; G. Baer, 
“Slavery in nineteenth century Egypt”, Journ. Afr. Hist. 8/3, 1967, p. 417-41; G. E. de Jong, 
“Slavery in Arabia”, Muslim World 24, 1934, p. 126-44. An example of apologetic treatment 
of the topic is Hammouda Ghoraba, “Islam and Slavery”’, Islamic Quarterly 2, 1955, p. 153-59. 

David Holden and Richard Johns, The House of Saud, o.c., p. 230, discuss Sa‘udi efforts, 
since 1936, to curb the slave trade, and, in the early ’sixties, to achieve factual abolition. They 
estimate the number of slaves in the country at 30.000, roughly 1% of total population. 
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The present state of affairs is unclear and muddled. There are no reliable data on 
the incidence of slavery in the Muslim countries. There is a widespread conviction 
that it does exist, here and there. Largely domestic, it is hard to trace. Formal 
abolition is not well conceivable, let alone practicable, given the fact that scripture 
implicitly recognizes slavery as an existing phenomenon. 

In the international arena certain Western observers, curiously proud of the 
formal Western abolition of slavery - not all that long ago -, tend to point accusing 
fingers. To them, slavery relates to concubinage, and this to trade in women, in- 
cluding white women. Muslims addressed in this manner tend to find that silence is 
their best defense. 

Were they to argue their position, they might conceivably draw attention to two 
points. First, Qur‘an and shari‘a, in recognizing slavery and dealing with it in 
meliorative vein, do not ordain it.*’ Phrased in the terminology developed here, the 
point is that norm and real conditions determine one another mutually. Secondly, 
to the extent Muslims form free societies, i.e., collectivities respectful of the individual 
member or of, as the Arabs have it, his honour, they actually have as little use for 
slaves as any free society.2” The assiduous meliorative effort should eventually 
succeed in achieving de facto abolition. On the other hand, what is not controversial 
will hardly incite such effort. 


Doctrinal denominations 


In a normative and scholastic framework, the price to be paid for a unitary 
image of the basic data is divergence of interpretations. The problem shifts from 
where one cannot afford to recognize it to where one thinks one can. It is made to 
feature at a hierarchically lower level of rational discourse. The elaboration of Islam 
is at the same time its integration without the name. Nothing proves this more 
clearly than the early codification of the Qur’an, explicitly at the ruler’s command, 
and the efforts to establish an authoritative canon of prophetic traditions, sunna. 


In the latter connection it is once more fascinating to see how oral and 
written traditions merge: the hallmark of trustworthiness (sahih) of a given 
tradition is a verifiable unbroken chain of oral reporting. This obviates the 
need for substantive criticism, and reinforces the staying power of scholasti- 
cism: more so as its sway naturally includes the Qur’an as the basic canon.*3 


There is yet another important factor which proves conducive to the emergence 
of dogmatic-legal differences and ensuing disputes or conflicts. In Islamic civili- 
zation almost any conflict will tend to feature in dogmatic-legal terms, more or less 
regardless of what causes it, between whom it occurs, and what it is about. Contested 


21 A remark made by ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Raziq, Al-Islam wa usil al-tukm, Beirut 1966, p. 46 (orig. 
1925). The connection in which he makes it, the abolition of the califate, is irrelevant at this 
point. 

22 Unfree societies, on the other hand, appear indelibly marked by a need of slavery. Comp. 
Jacques Ellul, Changer de révolution, L’inéluctable prolétariat, Paris (Seuil) 1982. 

23 The technique has inevitably become disputed in due course. Muslim historians in particular 
have seen fit to liberate themselves from it, without undue noise, in pursuit of better effect. 
Comp. Mohammed Arkoun, Contribution a l'étude de l’humanisme arabe, o.c. 
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issues tend to be reduced to their religious essentials or connotations, as the proper 
way to present their significance. It is in this form that they become amenable 
to debate: what is religiously right and valid? What makes for this style of presenta- 
tion is, as discussed in Lecture Five, the religious-legal imprint on Islamic civiliza- 
tions. 


Nonetheless one expects that the incidence of dogmatic conflict will be higher 
during a formative or transitional period than at a time of relative stability. In 
addition one assumes that the issues at play in dogmatic dispute will somehow 
reflect the prevailing mood and problems of the time and place. For example, a 
debate on free will in the theological sense (ikhtiyar), need not yet could coincide 
with, or indeed hide, one on freedom of expression in a polity busy finding its feet. 


It is worth commenting, in parenthesis, that the Islamic way of conceptu- 
alizing and discussing man’s liberum arbitrium, in being overshadowed by 
tauhid, does not focus on the same issue as that which the modern-Western 
debate is bound to address. To the West, freedom is the corollary to the basic 
rift in reality. It is the internalized rendering of this rift. Besides, it is a 
typically secularist notion. Hence the Western concern with what is now called 
human rights (previously habeas corpus), as the necessary precondition to the 
practice of this fundamental freedom (tautologically qualified as ‘of con- 
science’) ir social intercourse. 

Another matter worth commenting on at this juncture is the incidence and 
nature of debate, given the circumstance just recalled that public debate will 
tend to shape up as dogmatic debate. The matter has some topical interest in 
that periods of accelerated overall sociocultural change cum economic- 
political upheaval like the present one would seem to highten the profusion 
and urgency of debate. 

First, a general caveat. The concept that comes most readily to the Muslim 
mind in characterizing this kind of period is fitna: discord, sedition. To the 
extent this is one factor in setting the mood, and determining the appreciation, 
of public debate, one could not be further removed from “du choc des opi- 
nions jaillit la vérité’’. This impression is reinforced if one considers the set of 
further determinants. 

For one, those who speak out are expected to be qualified for the purpose, 
and to do it inthe hallowed manner. No doubt this is bound to be a disputable 
matter. It has been debated, relentlessly, under the name of ijtihad: indepen- 
dent considerate opinion. This has gone to the extent that among the Sunni 
majority it is supposed to be shelved; among the Shi‘1 minority it has been 
antiseptically institutionalized, as top-level clerical control over public opinion. 
In neither camp it is ever completely latent. 

Secondly, any rulers-‘ulama’ complex, whether harmonious or not, will for 
all practical purposes bank on one side of the ambiguity in which problems 
symptomatic of instability will present themselves (see next Lecture), namely 
the ‘back to the sources’ aspect. Their natural inclination is to dampen 
potential excesses of free thinking. The reasoning is that it always risks ending 
up in bid‘: pernicious innovation away from the norm and its established 
practice. 


In the third place, ijma‘: consensus of the believers, to the extent it is 
bound to reflect the ‘actual conditions’ aspect of reality confronting its 
normative side, is bound to prove a somewhat unwieldy proposition. This is 
not just for the recognized reason that one is not sure whose opinions are 
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required to constitute formal consensus. In more contemporary terms: 
is iima‘ the same as public opinion? There are further, less advertized reasons 
as well. Will ijma‘ in a given situation reinforce ijtihad, or clash with it? Will 
ijma ‘ prove blindly conservative or diligently creative? 

Now one might argue that considerations like these may apply to reasonably 
orderly debate, and is this not a time of heated rather than orderly contro- 
versy? Still, even if there is evidence of a revolutionary spirit, the problem 
remains much the same. The revolutionary needs a paradigm to legitimize 
himself, and where outside of the orbit of Islam will he obtain one that will 
attract the Muslim mind? The least he will be bound to do is to dress up his 
borrowed foreign ideology (after all he too is conditioned to think that he 
has to adopt rather than to create it) in a conceptual garb that Muslims 
can recognize. This is classicism in practice. In so doing he is giving his trumps 
away. Just think of the fate ‘socialism’ has suffered at the hand of many a 
bright mind in the Islamic world and elsewhere.?5 


Given that the topics and incidence of dogmatic discourse are likely to be time- 
and-place-conditioned there will be, moreover, a significant difference between dis- 
course on (1) specific dogmatic issues of more or less strategic significance both 
theologically and for their implications at the level of human conduct, (2) issues con- 
cerning the modalities of religious experience, and (3) issues concerning the way in 
in which Islam as the norm relates to the Islamic lifestyles in practice. The first kind 
of issue seems typical of the formative centuries. The third receives the limelight 
since, somewhat over a century ago, Muslims have begun to discuss the revival or 
renaissance of Islam. The second appears to be as perennial as it is variable. 

With due respect for the customary historical-philological attention paid to 
certain staple issues of dogmatic conflict, I submit that for present purposes the early 
dogmatic contests may be taken for granted. They have by and large petered out or 
boiled down to something like a standard formula. Such a formula is not necessarily 
unassailable, but it is commonly left in peace. There is one important exception, 
namely the schism between Sunni and Shi‘I Muslims, repeatedly mentioned and 
to be further discussed presently. 

The same cannot be said of the two other variants of difference. Of these, I 
propose to discuss one - modalities of religious experience - immediately after 
the Sunni-Shi‘i schism, and to leave the other - the renewed norm-versus-practice 
debate - for the next Lecture. 


Sunni versus Shi 1 


In the encounter between non-Muslims and Muslims, the difference in lifestyle 
tends to be reduced to its more strictly religious aspects. Indeed its conceptualization 
is cast in doctrinal terms. As a result, an untold number of further aspects of life- 
style, which are also at play, many remain hidden. After conversion, they are bound 
to pop up, problematically, as targets for islamization. 


4 The Qur‘an, for one, repeatedly takes a dim view of majority opinion. See 2:249; 5:103; 
6:116; 7-17,187; 12:38,106; 38:24; 49:4. (Comp. Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political 
Thought, o.c. p. 20). 

25 Sami A. Hanna and George H. Gardner, Arab Socialism, A Documentary Survey, Leiden 
(Brill) 1969. 
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On the other hand, among Muslims a number of historical, coincidental factors 
and events are at play which may cause divergence of lifestyles. These too may be 
identified in terms of their dogmatic aspects for purposes of identification, objec- 
tification, comparison, and discussion. 

The case of Sunni verus Shi‘t is interesting precisely by providing clearer evidence 
of the complexity of aspects at play on both counts. The doctrinal difference, 
however much the focal point of contention, is demonstrably a capsule rendering, 
in proper form - Westerners would apo of rationalization -, of a complex of 
concerns that were doctrinal in part only.” 

Shi‘ism has emerged out of a fairly pedestrian political feud. Power factions vied 
for control over the budding Islamic polity. One of the contested issues was according 
to which principle the califal succession should be arranged: whether dynastic, in 
terms of descent, or elective, favouring the one best suited. This sounds more 
principled than it is. The fight was about variants of succession along lines of the 
pre-Islamic kin-group pattern, each faction (shi ‘a) accentuating one out of several 
available procedural criteria. After all, the Sunni option for the one most competent 
is implicitly limited to the tribe of Quraish, and the Shi‘1 preference for a dynastic 
order begins by having to steer clear of the circumstance that the Prophet left no 
male heir. 

Nor is it this conflict, and its bloody culmination on the battlefied, which made 
the Shi‘a into a force to reckon with. It seems fair to suggest that the Sunni-Shi‘1 
rift became an irreparable - sociocultural in addition to politico-dogmatic - schism 
mainly when, and because, it proved a handy tool toward the proper conceptuali- 
zation of a very different contrast. Scholars Muslim and non-Muslim have contributed 
various hypotheses as to what, then, has induced the adoption of this dogmatic 
format as a means towards its proper expression. Most of these explanations are 
curiously sociologizing in a historical vein.*” The currently prevailing theory has it 
that the underlying conflict was sociocultural, and that it ran between ‘uruba: 
arabicity, as the driving force behind the early spread of Islam, and iranicity as the 
enduring identity of a people who even in embracing Islam were not ready to make 
a clear break in their historical continuity. Indeed the Sunni-Shi‘i schism is said to 
have gradually become the legitimizing label for the ‘Arab-ajam (non-Arab, in the 
sense in which the classical Greeks spoke of barbarians; especially used with respect 
to Persians) conflict. 


There is occasion for two comments. First, the plight of Iran in converting 
to Islam is comparable, for its earlier period, with that of Egypt. Bearers of 
an ancient, though tottering, civilization, which in the course of the centuries 
has borne successive imprints without ever losing its enduring identity, were 


26Syed Ameer Ali, The Spirit of Islam, A History of the Evolution and Ideals of Islam, 
London (Christopher’s) 1922, ch. VIII; D. M. Donaldson, The Shi'ite Religion, A History of 
Islam in Persia and Iraq, London (Luzac) 1933; Gustave E. von Grunebaum, Medieval Islam, 
A Study in Cultural Orientation, Chicago (U.P.) 1946, p. 177-98; Y. Richard, Le Shi’isme en 
Islam, Imam et révolution, Paris (Adrien Maisonneuve) 1980; Muhammad Husayn Tabataba’i, 
Shi'ite Islam, Albany (SUNY) 1982; William C. Chittick, ed., A Shiite Anthology, Albany 
(SUNY) 1982; Toufic Fahd, Le Shi’isme imamite, Paris (PUF) 1970. 

27 Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, o.c., ch. 1. 
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confronted with the question how to change norms without completely 
losing themselves. Nor is it the problem of these two countries only, as 
discussed in the previous Lecture. 

The other comment is that one must indeed speak here of arabicity and 
not just of Arabic. Precisely because it is enshrined in an unassailable liturgical 
position, the Arabic language is not necessarily a cause of major friction. Its 
adoption is part and parcel of the mastering of Islamic learning, not a move 
to upset everybody’s daily living routine. 


The stakes in this conflict were a matter of ongoing cultural identity, of which 
religious denomination was neither more nor less than the salient symbol. The 
elaboration and gradual adoption of Shi‘ism, then, has to some extent served the 
revitalization of iranicity for purposes of confrontation with an arabicity bent upon 
overwhelming and destructing it. Accordingly its ramifications range widely, from 
a lifestyle oriented towards mourning and martyrhood, to the polity as discussed 
before, to the dogmatic-legal complex and perhaps, as some would have it, to 
religious anthropology. 

Clearly at play in all this is the geopolitical framework. Iran is placed in such a 
way that it is necessarily wary of any power formation emerging to the West of the 
Zagros. Current events between Iran and Iraq evince the perennial nature of this 
concern. Perceived in its light, the North-eastward advance of Islam was bound to 
elicit a quite particular response. 

Still the ‘Arab-afam nexus does not tell the full story of the Shi‘a. It has taken 
till the end of the 16th century to become the majority of religion in Iran.”® In Iraq, 
of all places, they outnumber the Arab Sunnis. Besides, they are found on the 
South-western shore of the Gulf and in the greater Syrian region. There is a diaspora 
in Africa and in the Americas. Everywhere, the sense of schism is keen; and the fact 
that Shi‘is do go on pilgrimage to Mecca says little about the importance they 
attach to their own pilgrimage centres such as Karbela and Najaf in Iraq and Meshed 
and Qum in Iran. 

The explanation is surely more doctrinal, though in a rather special way. Over 
time, the Shi‘a has had, and indeed managed, to elaborate, a style of its own on 
the strength of its different, eventually quite complex, perception of the leadership of 
the umma. This implies, among other things, an ambivalent attitude to the ruler 
heading the polity during the occultation of the imam, and doctrinal authority for 
an effectively institutionalized body of scholars of Islam.?? There has grown a 
corpus of writings commensurate to these developments, and institutions in which 
to teach them. If the Sunni wing of Islam is self-perpetuating, as described, so is 
the Shi‘a. Between them, communication is virtually blocked. As was to be feared, 


28 And till the 18th to achieve the present 85% mark. See Jean-Pierre Digard, “Shi’isme et 
état en Iran”, in Olivier Carré, dir., L’Islam et l’état dans le monde d ‘aujourd hui, Paris (PUF) 
1983, p. 64-88, esp. p. 67. 

29It would carry too far to spell out the differences in elaboration marking the several 
Shi‘i sub-denominations, and the variations in elaboration adhered to by each in the course 
of time. The complexity of the Shi‘I phenomenon is ingeniously spelt out in a chart in André 
Miquel, L ‘islam et sa civilisation, Paris (Colin) 19777, p. 102 f. 
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current revitalization, rather than creating new openings, reinforces the blockage 
notwithstanding shock waves crossing the boundary. 


Mysticism 


The term modalities of religious experience refers to the way people will 
consciously try to relate to God. The orthodox way is norm-observance.. The 
mystical way is to strive for an insight or experience bringing man ‘closer’ to God. 
This experience will, in the last resort, asymptotically approximate mystical union. 

In this difference, it is not really the norm and norm observance which are at 
Stake. In fact, the dispute about their significance is located among mystics. It 
is of the same kind as yet another dispute among them, between those envisaging 
insight in a rational-philosophical sense and those concerned with illumination: 
image versus experience. 

The true bone of contention between orthodoxy (ahi al-sunna wa 1-jama‘a) and 
mysticism (tasawwuf) is tauhid, a notion of which we have already noted the 
inherent difficulty. The orthodox conception of tauhid is God-centred in such a 
manner that the categorical difference between the divine and the human orders 
of reality is never in doubt. The mystical conception is God-centred in a different 
way, of universal emanation, evoking a reciprocal on man’s part. Given the rift and 
given overarching divine unity, man’s yearning is to experience the perfect bliss of 
overcoming the rift to the point where a momentary glimpse of union will be dis- 
cerned or experienced. Still, it is so momentary that the one experiencing it will be 
unable afterwards to relate it to others. 

It is about tauhid that conflict is inevitable. The mystic al-Hallaj is said to have 
spoken, in rapture, the ominous words ana al-haqq: I am the truth. (Al-Haqq is one 
of God’s names.) Eventually he paid with his life, though nominally on a different 
indictment.” 

This at once marks the way the friction operates. The orthodox worry more 
about the sufis than vice versa. A conceivable explanation is that even the orthodox 
are aware that norm observance has to be very profoundly motivated all the time if 
it is provide a sense of religious experience such as does the practice of mysticism. 
This practice, in addition to offering trance - directly or vicariously experienced - 
as an interiorized religious awareness approximating mystical experience, offers 
social solidarity as a bonus. Both are clearly at a premium for many who either on 
account of social status and life experience, or due to overall uncertainty of socio- 
political conditions, feel the need for some spiritual security, in this world and also 
in view of the hereafter. 

Hence the enlarged role of mysticism in times of upheaval and on the frontier 
of expanding Islam; hence also its significant link with ‘folk religion’. 


30 Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj, Mystic and Martyr of Islam, 4 vols. Princeton 
(U.P.) 1982, Vol. 1 (Fr. orig. La passion dal-Hallaj, Paris (Geuthner) 1922, revised 1975). 
The references to the statement anda al-haqq are numerous, see index, and summed up on p. 525 
of the 1922 edition. Curiously, it seems to have been omitted from the formal inculpation. 
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Schools of law 


There is less occasion for difference of opinion on matters of law to culminate 
into conflict of principles among legists. After all, their frame of reference is 
norms as given and application as having to be ascertained. If debate arises, it can 
hardly be of a fundamental nature. Indeed’ such fundamentals as might prove 
debatable would have to be addressed by means of incidental symptomatic issues. 
Occasionalism, certainly in interpretation and application, obviates schism.”' 


This is why the four schools of law can bear each other’s existence (rather 
than presence: each has more or less its own geographical area) without 
difficulty. They do not vary fundamentally, for example by reflecting basically 
different perceptions of the nature or significance of the law. Rather, they 
are configurations more or less consistently differing from one another in a 
number of accents and other details. Variae lectiones, at home each in a 
particular region of the world of Islam. 

This is not to say that the differences are unimportant. Still, as they rarely 
shape us as options effectively open, they tend to be less significant, in large 
parts of the Islamic world, than the differences between any version of Is- 
lamic law and other law systems locally in vigour. It is in the latter regard that 
occasionally real choices are to be made. 


Given the possibility of relatively inconsequential difference at the level of 
judicial verdict, a considerable latitude of movement remains within which to keep 
the day-to-day conduct of affairs in order. The shady side of this is that a ruler can 
usually find the authoritative decision that will anticipatingly or retroactively 
legitimize his decree, or alternatively the divergence of counsel that will free his 
hands altogether. 


Inequality as specificy 


In concluding, the problem of inequality has to be faced squarely. To an extent, 
this is merely a matter of calling by its proper name a preoccupation of the modern 
West, strong enough to raise in the Western observer’s mind the question: what 
about equality? Precisely because this is so I have thought it proper not to give in 
to this urge until now. To raise the question at this point has the advantage that it 
enables us to sum up what has been reviewed hitherto. More so since the concern 
with equality is after all not exclusively Western. Muslims share it to a considerable 
extent, even though the term features less conspicuously in their discourse. 

From the review conducted here it appears that equality versus inequality 
features to the Muslim as an ineluctable, and inevitably problematic nexus, as it 
does to the Westerner. However, to the Westerner this nexus is a dilemma. To the 
Muslim it shapes up, rather, as an ambivalence without the name. 

One face of the coin, as noted, is the principle of the equality of all human 
beings as God’s creature. What Christianity does for its believers and agnosticism for 
the modern West, Islam does for the Muslim. The doctrine of creation, as long as it 
plays a central role, provides a clear and firm basis for interhuman relations. 


31 Joseph Schacht, “Zur soziologischen Betrachtung des islamischen Rechts”, Der Islam 22, 
1935, p. 207-38. 
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The obverse face of the coin is inequality. It is tempting to think that if equality 
is a matter of principle, inequality should rather be a mere matter of fact. 


What militates against this reading is that part of the inequalities reviewed 
are in fact a matter of legal provisions contained in the revelation: indubitably 
a matter of principle in turn. Still, if principle it be, it is not an ontological 
principle of theological anthropology, as is creation, but rather a principle 
of interhuman relationships as ordained or sanctioned from above. (If not, 
as we have seen, a mere historical given implicitly acknowledged.) Somehow 
the difference between the ‘vertical’ and ‘horizontal’ dimensions discussed 
earlier seems to enter into the picture: if not as a difference between principle 
and practice, then, corresponding to a different incision point, as a difference 
between one and another variant of principle. Given this incision point, the 
former difference is no longer relevant, and ‘principle as regards interhuman 
affairs’ merges, for all practical purposes, with ‘practice’ as associated with 
the horizontal dimension. 


The practice of inequality, in implicit contrast to a background axiom of equal- 
ity, is more accessible to a sociological-historical than to a moral-legal approach. 
Differences in lifestyle, the stuff of which inequality is made, are a matter of socio- 
cultural entities, of opinion leaders and theirs sponsors and followers, even if people 
prefer to present them in dogmatic garb. 

A helpful concept in this connection is ‘ethnicity’. A number of factors are at 
play in constituting ethnicity in the sense meant here: language, custom, dress, 
specialization, and not to forget, religion or religious denomination. In making for 
differences between lifestyles and the groups embodying them, any or any com- 
bination of these factors may serve as a criterion. This by itself opens up a typo- 
logical range of possibilities. I shall resist the temptation to pursue it here. It bears 
repeating that, given the religious imprint upon the Islamic lifestyle, from among 
the factors making for difference, religion or religious denomination will play a 
dominant role. Besides, as stated, any other factors may be presented with religious 
colouring one way or another, so as to bestow upon them the proper standing as 
criteria. 

Given, furthermore, the sociological probability that ‘ethnic’ difference will be 
a matter of a lesser entity discerning itself from a majority, one expects that the 
degree of allowable difference is negotiable, whether tacitly (the normal case) or 
explicitly. This expectation is based on the circumstance that one of the key 
characteristics of traditional Islamic society is that it works in the manner of 
convergence, not, as does the modern state, of integration. (We have already observed 
that this is in line with both the paradigm of norm observance and that of the 
traditional Middle-Eastern empire.) 

Still convergence connotes inequality. The question is what will this mean in 
practice. It means that a distinct ethnic entity, if unequal, is not so much a minority 
in the technical Western sense (conveying effective discrimination) as an enclave 
marked by a relatively low level of convergence upon, or conformity with, the 
norm. It is only the onset of the modern state in the Islamic orbit which occasions 
the emergence of minorities in the Western technical sense of the word connoting 
actual or potential repression. 
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The upshot, to the Western sociologist, is that the nexus of equality and in- 
equality in Islam appears to feature as parallel to the complementarity of the vertical 
and horizontal dimensions of the prevailing conception of reality. Neither is inter- 
preted as a dilemma and highlighted accordingly, as it would be in the West. Rather 
they are treated as a matter of incidental combinations, and toned down according- 
ly. 

There exists, not merely in Islam, a de facto equality which is really the recipro- 
city of judgments of inequality, maintained by an accompanying balance of power. 
It is this balance of power which will induce people to tone down any feelings of 
“T am better than you” by saying “I am at least as good as you’’. On this deceptively 
subtle difference** depends the peace in the world. A balance of power is rather 
less lofty, to the mind of many, than a principle. It is perhaps the social scientist’s 
privilege to be cynical enough to limit himself to asking which of the two will work, 
when, and how. 


32 Bruce A. Ackermann, Social Justice in the Liberal State, New Haven (Yale) 1980. 
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God does not burden any human being with more 
than he is capable of bearing; in his favour shall be 
whatever good he does, and against him whatever evil 
he does. O Lord, take us not to task if we forget or 
unwittingly do wrong; O Lord, do not give us responsi- 
bility as you gave it to those who lived before us. 
Lord, do not burden us with that for which we do not 
have the strength, and redeem our sins, have mercy on 
us; You are our master; succour us then against people 
who deny the truth. 


Qur'an 2:286. 


Be moderate in your gait and lower your voice. Verily 
the most hateful of voices is the voice of asses. 


Qur'an 31:18. 


Concern about contingencies 


This Lecture and the previous one are, essentially, extensions of Lecture Five, 
on Islamic civilization, in yet another manner than the one mentioned in the 
opening paragraphs of Lecture Six. They both deal with that to which civilization is 
meant to be a remedy or, failing that, a placebo: existential fear.’ 

Perhaps ‘fear’ is not the best possible term to indicate what is meant here. 
‘Fascination’ may be more adequate. It is the response to the felt acute relevancy, 
the vital significance of what one may call, somewhat cryptically, ‘non-self’. The 
necessary corollary to self-consciousness, it concerns both individual and collective 
existence. The fascination of this critical significance is inevitably ambiguous. One 
horn of this ambiguity is attraction, the other is fear. 


Some civilizations, in attempting to come to terms with this fear, end up 
producing new fears of their own as unintended side effects. These then are 
not so much basic existential ones as features specific to the civilizations 
concerned. This is not to say that they could not play a crucial role. The fear 
of freedom, said to be characteristic of late modern-Western civilization, is a 
pertinent example.” This particular fear is the price the modern West pays for 
interpreting any basic fears as challenges to be responded to, and that which 
is feared as constraints to be overcome. 


1Qn fear as a crucial cultural motive comp. Jean Delumeau, La peur en Occident, Une cite 
assiégée, Paris (Fayard) 1978; id., Le péché et la peur, La culpabilisation en Occident, XIIle- 
XVIIle siécles, Paris (Fayard) 1983. 

2 Erich Fromm, The Fear of Freedom, London (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner) 1942. 
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In Lecture Six, we have dealt with one major instance of this attraction-cum-fear 
syndrome, namely the one relating to alter, ‘the other’: the human variant of non- 
self, as featuring in Islamic civilization. Other instances relate to non-personifiable 
manifestations of non-self, namely things remote, whether by distance or in time. 
This Lecture is given up to the consideration of the Islamic perception and treatment 
of problems posed by things remote on account of the flow of time. It will con- 
centrate on their prospective rather than on their retrospective aspect, as on the 
latter one much has already been said in previous Lectures. In so doing it will single 
out the matter of felt transition from present to future. 


This leaves the concern with things afar. It deserves at least some obser- 
vations in passing. The typical Islamic posture is inevitably ambivalent: 
expansiveness and entrenchment. As noted, Islamic expansiveness appears 
variously according to time and place, with conquest on the one hand and the 
oil-stain pattern on the other as its outstanding modes. The other aspect, 
entrenchment, is invariably a matter of having to face outside forces holding 
the upper hand. In either case, the modality may range, moreover, from a 
mere matter of outlook all the way to effective conduct.3 

In this connection, the ‘chosen people’ idea is apt to appear in more or less 
territorial guise. Recall, for example, the well-known duality of dar al-Islam 
versus dar al-harb: the abode of war (abstract concept of a by and large cold 
war: the hotter situations will feature, rather, under a label such as jihad). 
Another example is the standard Ottoman self-identification, already men- 
tioned, as the people of the shari‘a: the religious law. A particular temptation 
emerges any time the territorial fixation will shape up as a ‘modern’ state. 
If then the concomitant ‘nation’ will identify as (an instance of) the umma, 
the ‘chosen people’ idea is bound to spring alive, in ominous significance: the 
Islamic state. 

The ambivalence described refers mainly to distance interpreted in the 
specific sense of being within or beyond the pale of the institutionalized 
umma. Distance not qualified in terms of this superimposed criterion, including 
distance within the realm of Islam, is a rather different proposition. 

Once again a characteristic ambivalence is to be noted, namely between 
accepting distance as a fact of life, and dealing with it as a challenge to be 
overcome. (The latter is close to the modern-Western stance.) Whereas to the 
worm’s-eye view, at the grass-roots level, distance may be, for all practical 
purposes, unquestioningly accepted as a fact of life, to any other view it 
shapes up as a concern. More so, perhaps, given the nomadic component of 
the setting that has been the cradle of Islam. This concern with distance is 
amenable to cultural interpretation, e.g., marking the boundary between 
umma and non-umma, as just mentioned: perhaps the only specifically Islamic 
consideration one may discern in respect of distance. Take the Islamic empire 
by way of illustration. Its mosaic-like structure and its convergence pattern 
presuppose, and provide an adequate response to, the lasting effect of distance. 


3Manoucher Parvin and Maurie Sommer, ‘Dar ul-Islam: The evolution of Muslim territo- 
riality and its implications for conflict resolution in the Middle East”, Int. Journ. Middle East 
Studies 11, 1980, p. 1-21. 

4Recall the by now almost proverbial exclamation of the ageing Kabylian villager upon 
having, for the first time in his life, climbed the hill behind his village, “Oh God, how great is 
your world’’. Pierre Bourdieu, “The attitude of the Algerian peasant toward time’’, in Julian 
Pitt-Rivers, ed., Mediterranean Countrymen, Paris (Mouton) 1963, p. 60. 
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The component does not depend upon the composite for its survival. At the 
same time the survival of the empire, alike that of any of its predecessors and 
successors, depends upon effective communications, i.e., upon optimally 
overcoming the constraints imposed by distance. 

Something else that is Islamic, or rather Muslim, in all this is the high level 
of untiring communication, involving a great deal of personal travel, between 
scholars of the Umayyad, ‘Abbasid, and Ottoman periods. The emergence 
of the modern state has had no favourable effect in this regard. The setback 
has been compensated for, coincidentally and not without modifying effect, 
by modern communications technology. 

It is perhaps proper to interject at this point a remark on the matter of 
basic perception.” In preceding Lectures it has been necessary to insist, in 
respect of time, upon the existence of a complementary set of basic per- 
ceptions, namely as sequence of moments and as flow, and furthermore upon 
the predominance of the former one, called occasionalism or atomism,® in 
classical Islamic civilization. It is in order here to ask whether what applies to 
time does equally apply to space. The assumption it may lies ready at hand, 
given the probability of consistent perceptual-conceptual treatment of the 
spatiotemporal universe as a whole. This is further induced by the common 
reference, for the purpose of identification of places as well as moments of 
time, to celestial bodies and their movements or phases. What could militate 
against effective parallelism of the two kinds of perception is that occasionalism 
as sublimated discontinuity is rather more manageable with regard to time 
than with regard to space. On the other hand, where ‘space’ is experienced 
as ‘place’, it is not entirely out of the question. One could indeed argue that 
the geopolitical model of Lecture One corresponds to a perception of space 
as a matter of places plus intervening space, inducing a conception of the 
latter as a field of tension. No need adding that this tallies with the nomadic 
and caravaneer perception of empty space rendered navigable by occasional 
landmarks. 

All told, distance does not necessarily rate as ominous. This is something 
one could not always say about its counterpart, the future, which is the true 
subject-matter of this Lecture. 


The classical perception of the future 


The fear of the future, I repeat, is one side of its ambivalent anticipation: 
attraction being the other. In order to understand how they will be expressed in an 
Islamic setting, prior clarity is required as to the basic conceptualization of the 
future in a framework which is characterized by two main features. It is inherently 
occasionalistic and it is emphatically normative. 

Under such circumstances, any moment of the past, present, or future is prima 
vista equivalent, indeed similar, to any other: especially so in that each and everyone 


5 One would hope to find data on this in the geographical literature, but this is not necessarily 
so: the basics sought Here seem to belong to te realm of the largely tacit presuppositions. Comp. 
Xavier de Planhol, Les fondements géographiques de l/histoire de I'Islam, Paris (Flammarion) 
1968; and especially Vol. 2 of André Miquel, La géographie humaine du monde Musulman 
jusqu ‘au milieu du 11e siécle, 2 vols, Paris (Mouton) 1967, 1977. 

6 Seyyed Hossein Nasr, Islamic Life and Thought, Albany (SUNY) 1981, Ch. 8, discusses 
the distribution of this construct among the various Muslim schools of thought. He relativizes 
its significance in line with his subtly ambigious way of dealing with the differences between 
the Islamic and Western thought patterns. 
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occurs under the sway of the pertinent normative injunction, which, however 
identified with a particular moment-and-occurrence in the past, is of all times and 
places. The implication is a Muslim variant of what Attali puts more generally - 


Myths and sayings everywhere have it that the future is dangerous unless 
it be a repetition of the past. Upon the possibility to hold out a future as a 
replay of the past depends group survival.7 


Add a - subsidiary, supplementary - sense of time flow® (as evoked by a notion 
such as ‘divine custom’, already discussed), and the future prospect will shape up as 
essentially a possibly, indeed probably, modified extension, if not repetition, of the 
present. Rendered in terms of inevitable human involvement, it is an extrapolation 
with corrective or remedial overtones. These in turn derive from an assessment of 
the present in light of the past-yet-eternal norm. 

Under such circumstances, the future moment is not necessarily a matter of 
great consequence today. Its anticipation, whether in fear or attraction, is unlikely 
to induce the mind to discount the present, or even the past. 


Theoretically there should be one exception, namely the sublimely critical 
future moment of the end of time, the last judgment. Except for the more 
or less sectarian mind that will be excited by it, the generations have learned 
in the course of the centuries to live with this prospect as were it a matter 
that for all practical purposes is well below the horizon. The argument of 
Qur’anic eschatology stressing the imminence of the Last Judgment is inter- 
preted not so much as a matter of historical immediacy as rather of moral 
urgency. If and when real anxiety about the future is to occur, it will have to 
be triggered by factors or circumstances other than the world view in which 
the message of Islam is caught. 


Indeed one expects that the ambiguous anticipation of the future will be latent 
as long as the present is experienced as relatively stable: hardly a specifically Islamic 
feature. It may tend to become more acute if the present is problematic. Still, when 
this happens the past is at least as likely an orientation point for the mind as the 
future. Indeed concern about the future may then appear as a preoccupation with 
the past. Anyway, however great the concern about the future, the critical moment 
is here and now; future law fulfilment is at best an intended improvement over 
present law fulfilment. 


7“Partout, selon les mythes et les langues, l’avenir est dangereux s’il n’est pas répétition du 
passé. La possibilité d’énoncer un futur comme un recommencement du passé est une condition 
de la survie du groupe.” J. Attali, Histoires du temps, Paris (Fayard) 1982, p. 21 (my trans- 
lation). 

8Too readily and unquestioningly assumed, even by alert and sensitive Western students, to 
be the only or at least the predominant perception in Islam as in modern-Western Christianity . 
Comp. Jacques Berque, L Islam au défi, 0.c., p. 160 ff. 

On the Islamic conception of time, see also L. Gardet, “Moslem views of time and history, 
An essay in cultural typology”’, in id., et al., Cultures and Time, Paris (Unesco) 1976, p. 197- 
227. In this collective work, A. Kagane (“‘The empirical apperception of time and the conception 
of history in Bantu thought”, o.c., p. 92 ff.) offers some incisive remarks about the coincidence 
of moment and place in the act of pinpointing existence. Another observation of interest to 
present purposes is that time becomes distinct as stamped by events. 
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Some further clarification may be drawn from comparing this outlook 
with the modern-Western one. More so as the latter is widely assumed to 
exert an impact in the Islamic world, notably through some of its salient 
offshoots, such as planning. 

Recall, first, that here, a vision in terms of time flow has the upper hand 
over its alternate, occasionalism. Recall, as regards the other main feature of 
the Islamic world view, that the normative conception of the New Testament 
breaks away from that of the Old (and its greater affinity to Islamic concep- 
tualization), by postulating as the norm something which is in effect a verdict 
on the basic human condition. It leaves man without a hard-and-fast reference 
point, let alone a formal framework, in light of which to conduct his life. His 
condition is not ‘grounded’. 

Against this backdrop, history has acquired a significance in its own right: 
to the point that divine purpose in regard of mankind is not seldom referred 
to aS the history of salvation. In flowing from a remembered and at least 
partly retraceable past through an inherently problematic present, history 
leads onward into an unknown yet meaningful future. Religiously considered, 
in messianic terms, the unknown future is the anticipated manifestation of 
the event of salvation (reckoning notwithstanding). The secularized version 
of this, in utopian terms, has it that the future crowns present effort with 
fulfilment as earthly bliss. In moving towards the unknowable, history 
bestows meaning, as purpose, upon the present. Therefore, if in both the 
modern West and Islam the present is a task, a calling, yet the perspectives 
in which it features differ so much as to render the verbal similarity deceptive. 

What remains to be noted, with special reference to planning, is that the 
modern-Western conception is inherently ambiguous, in a manner that is at 
once baffling and fascinating. The future is unknown except negatively: it is 
unlike the present (including the past), and it had better be. Time-as-change is 
a unidirectional and irreversible flow of indeterminate yet measurable duration 
(even if the messianic moment is taken into account). At the same time, the 
task in regard of the future is situated in the present. To the extent this is 
necessarily so, the future is bound to feature as an extrapolation, including 
an inherently decisive mutatis mutandis clause, of the present. The catch, 
clearly, is in ‘mutatis mutandis’: who will decide it, and on which grounds? 
This, then, is at once the pride and the Achilles heel of the planner. Were he 
to work merely on the strength of trends, then continuity would outweigh 
discontinuity in his calculations: a known although mostly hushed-up weakness 
in almost any planning. Were he, on the other hand, to try and account for 
discontinuity to the full extent, he would risk ending up spellbound: it is not 
easy to set out from emerging problems rather than from trends as one’s 
point of departure. Scholarship tends to mistrust the kind of creative thinking 
that seems appropriate under the conditions: a planner is not a soothsayer. 
Wide open to challenge, then, the planner has yet become increasingly indis- 
pensable to secularized late-modern and now post-modern Western civilization. 

To say this is to point out, at the same time, that planning and the planner 
are typically, specifically, indeed exclusively modern-Western. The Islamic 
world view is not the kind of parameter in which planning could either 
naturally emerge (indeed it did not) or, once introduced, find a ready niche in 
which, always mutatis mutandis, to flourish. Nominally planning is as wide- 
spread and conspicuous in the Islamic part of the world, notably the Third 
World, as anywhere else. Foreign expertise and modern education have seen 
to that. Still it is a public secret that a good part of it amounts to desk exer- 
cises in blueprinting, no doubt with considerable skill and the best of in- 
tentions. It is a graft of as yet unproven viability. 
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Of course the time-flow vision in the world view of Muslims is not nearly 
as negligible now as it appears to have been in the formative phases of classical 
Islam. To my knowledge the modalities of this reorientation - if that is what 
it amounts to - are largely unknown, having been obscured by an enduring 
occasionalistic overlay. It is therefore near-impossible to assess the way the 
present climate of thought could accommodate this largely alien - non- 
occasionalistic, only relatively normative - concept and practice. This type 
of question will be further addressed in Lecture Eight. 


It is against the backdrop of the classical perceptions of past, present, and future, 
and their relationship, that an attempt will be made, in this Lecture, to review the 
Muslim response to the uncertainty of the present time. It is only natural that in 
this exercise, currently prevailing conditions will receive the lion’s share of the 
attention.” Past developments will by and large feature for comparative purposes 
only. 


Destabilization and conscientization 


We resume the thread of the preceding Lectures at the point where it was 
concluded that Islamic civilization is what features in the field of tension between 
the revealed normative system on the one hand and the actual conditions of human 
existence at a specific time and place on the other. In principle, this is a matter of 
the effectuation of the norm in its relevancy. In practice, this catch-all term covers, 
in intending to interpret it, the full round of life. Again in practice, the field of 
tension as such, i.e., the full round of life experienced in its totality, is variable. 
Its mode of articulation, with salient features and the like, is not the same at all 
times and places. Lifestyles in the plural: not one single lifestyle. Besides - and 
more important for present purposes -, its level of balance or stability may vary, 
in any particular situation, almost from one moment to the next. 

What concerns us in this Lecture is situations of significant destabilization of 
the field of tension: a somewhat special way of conceiving and dealing with what 
sociologists are wont to label ‘social change’. 


I mention them because this offers an opportunity to bring out something 
more. Sociologists have debated a good deal about whether change comes 
from inside or from outside, and tend to end up leaving the issue undecided. 
In the Islamic case, historical evidence points the same way.!° In addition 


9In trying to analyze the Islamic response to contemporary pressures it has been inevitable 
to keep the conceptual-operational approach to a level that some readers may find incon- 
veniently abstract. This is the only way to keep its size within reasonable limits. I do not believe 
the restraint exercised could cause any real difficulties. The spate of books providing the ‘facts’, 
in the manner of historical or journalistic narrative, is too abundant to be missed by anyone. 
Indeed I think I can fairly assume the reader of this book to have read several of those. One ex- 
ample out of many dealing exclusively with the heartlands is Edward Mortimer, Faith and Power, 
The Politics of Islam, o.c. The reason why I mention this is that in its concluding chapter, 
“What is Islam?’’ it ends up in something close to a non possumus, suggesting that, after all has 
been said and done, Islam remains elusive. My purpose here is to show that this is not necessari- 
ly the case. The two approaches should be mutually complementary. 

10 The transformation of the old-standing theme of East-West contrast, encounter, or con- 
frontation, into one of one-sided West-East impact has had its heyday during the late ’fourties 
and early ’fifties. Illustrative titles include Alphonse Gouilly, L Islam devant le monde moderne, 
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it suggests, in quite a few cases, that internal turbulence may well come into 
being in response to or reaction upon an external trigger operating as a mere 
catalyzer. 

This point is particularly interesting as it will readily correct the customary 
oversimplification which presents too many events and currents as direct 
responses to an external (read, Western) impact: suggesting a significant level 
of effective and enduring influence to begin with. One need not rule this out 
altogether, notably in view of particular segments of the populations affected; 
on the other hand the customary Western assumption of pervasive impact 
world-wide is largely ethnocentric and gratuitous. 


In Islamic civilization, felt destabilization of the prevailing condition experienced 
as the full round of life, is not necessarily perceived as it would be in the modern 
and post-modern West, namely as revolution: secular-historical quasi-eschatology 
presumably with a happy ending. The pertinent notion is a different one, namely 
fitna: discord. The response triggered by this alarm signal is not in favour of 
destruction as an act of making room for things altogether new in realization of 
great expectations. On the contrary, it is a call for reconstruction, not from scratch 
but in the sense of reassertion, reinvigoration, and reinstitutionalization of eternal 
values, whether under changed conditions or in a new setting. 

This urge has two dimensions. These are much more closely related than they 
may, at a first blush, appear to be to the non-Muslim. 

For one thing, it is the kind of concern about the future which, surprisingly to 
some yet quite naturally, finds expression in the instant demand for the security 
provided by the norm. It matters not, in this regard, that the norm, though eternal 
and universally relevant, is anchored in the past as the moment of its revelation. 
The flash-back to the past, implicit and unintentional, is not experienced as a com- 
plicating or disturbing move. Surely this is not to say that it could not pose ad- 
ditional problems. To the extent it does, the tendency is to take them in one’s 
stride, indeed to soft-pedal them. 

The other dimension of the response to conditions of, or resembling, fitna is the 
inclination to articulate them, preferably, in terms explicitly and emphatically 
Islamic. This is particularly significant in that it reflects the outcome of choices 
more or less tacitly made in regard to at least two options. First, to the extent 


Paris (La Nouvelle Edition) 1945; a special issue of Les Cahiers du Sud, entitled L Islam et 
l’Occident, Marseilles 1947; Richard H. Frye, ed., Islam and the West, ’s-Gravenhage (Mouton) 
1957. This approach has been continued, in ways presupposing rather than detailing the West- 
em impact, in an even more abundant spate of books. In the production of these, Western and 
Muslim authors have been equally active. Some examples of works by non-Muslim Western 
authors are H.A.R. Gibb, Modern Trends in Islam, Chicago (U.P.) 1947;R. le Tourneau, L 7s- 
lam contemporain, Paris (Editions Internationales) 1950; F.W. Fernau, Plackernder Halbmond, 
Ziirich (Rentsch) 1953, Engl. Moslems on the March, London (Hale); Wilfred Cantwell Smith, 
Islam in Modern History, Princeton (U.P.) 1957; Walther Braune, Der Islamische Orient 
zwischen Vergangenheit und Zukunft, Bern (Francke) 1960; G.E. von Grunebaum, Modern Is- 
lam, The Search for Cultural Identity, Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1962. 

There is an equally impressive production of writings by Muslim authors of the period, little 
of which has reached Western readership in translation. Well-known examples are Muhammad 
al-Ghazzalt, Our Beginning in Wisdom, Washington DC (Amer. Council Learned Societies) 
1953; Malek Bennabi, Vocation de l'Islam, Paris (Seuil) 1954. 
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outside influences are at play, there is a choice between having recourse to either 
foreign or autochthonous models. Secondly, to the extent recourse is sought to a 
firm normative frame of reference towards the solution of sociocultural problems 
arising, it is not as if only one were available. 

In the former choice, where classicism is the indispensable legitimation of any 
course adopted, the orthogenic variant will always be more attractive than the 
heterogenic one: if only because the latter, in order to be palatable, requires ortho- 
genic garb. The matter of heterogenic models for classicistic use will be further 
addressed in Lecture Eight. 

In the latter choice, an Islamic frame of reference offers better promise than 
other autochthonous ones. 


It is interesting to pursue this latter proposition a little further, by way of 
a side remark. 

There exist other traditional frames of reference, which conceivably could 
be relied on for the same purpose; but they are less used if at all. Thus for 
example the frame of reference of kinship, though doubtlessly corresponding 
to a strong and effective sense of identity, does not seem to carry a load of 
meaning (philosophical, metaphysical) capable of making it an appropriate 
medium in which to couch the response sensed to be called for. Rather than 
to response, it lends itself to defense through entrenchment: the kin group 
or family as a bastion, defended, in the last resort, by its women. Neither the 
one fact nor the other need cause surprise. The very advent and upsurge of 
Islam, in its beginning and in its spread, does nothing but attest to this 
verdict. | 

The imperial frame, where it has been available, is hardly an alternative, 
dependent as it is, in too many ways, upon Islam for its own articulation-as- 
legitimation. What disqualifies it further still is that it has, in its expansive- 
ness, not seldom played the destabilizer: not just beyond the border but 
indeed within its established confines, namely in its dealings with component 
entities of various kinds. There is, in short, no natural identification with the 
Islamic empire as such which could render it serviceable under the circum- 
stances here under review. 

The modern state and its concomitant, the political movement (rather 
than party), may well appear to be at an advantage, in this regard, over the 
empires of the past. Their alleged base is nationalism, not just as a more or 
less rational ideology (admittedly of utopian rather than metaphysical charac- 
ter) but indeed as a sense of collective identity. This seems to add up to a 
fairly strong case. The case weakens considerably, however, in light of the 
fact that in order to be acceptable to the public, the modern state in its 
turn is in lasting need of an Islamic imprint by way of interpretation and 
legitimation. Besides, it is emphatically identified with destabilization, 
whether as cause or effect or both: probably even to quite a few of those who 
have not hesitated to vest interest it. In short, where destabilization of present 
conditions reflects in conscientization in terms Islamic, the modern state is 
likely to feature as an object of concern and scrunity rather than as a con- 
venient frame of reference towards undertaking the wanted effort. The 
demand for, or nominal proclamation of, an ‘Islamic state’ sharpens the issue 
rather than resolving it. 

It does not seem to help much if the state is claimed to have a strong 
identification, other than Islamic, of its own: whether ‘socialist’ in one sense 
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or another, or based on an idiosyncratic amalgamative doctrine such as the 
Indonesian Panca Sila. The curious fact is that under conditions of upheaval, 
the state authorities in many parts of the Muslim world appear to be rather 
less at ease with Islam than colonial authorities in the same areas used to be 
in the past. The only reason one can suggest is that they are less immune to 
the appeal of Islamic conscientization: which may, especially in their regard, 
amount to a verdict. 


For better understanding of what is at play, let us consider the same matter in 
yet another way. This approach does not look for implicit or explicit choices 
between available or conceivable alternatives. Instead, it sets out from the realities 
of an ongoing, if threatened, Islamic lifestyle. Where life is inherently a matter of 
islamization - whether consciously or unwittingly, whether latently or actually -, 
it stands to reason that Islamic conscientization is a normal appearance of the 
acute variant, bound to occur under conditions of turbulence. The circumstance 
that as a frame of reference Islam is a multivalent proposition, amenable to a 
baffling range of interpretations, is an advantage, not a drawback. 

To repeat, what I am proposing here is that reflection upon felt destabilization 
of the state of affairs relies naturally and indeed preferably - though not exclusive- 
ly - upon the Islamic world view as its frame of reference, and as the mould within 
which to become expressed and articulated. In Islamic civilization destabilization 
of conditions is likely to induce conscientization in an Islamic sense. 

This amounts to saying that Western students of Islam have had as little reason 
in the recent past to anticipate the withering away of Islam under the impact of 
‘modernization’, as they have at present to be taken aback by cases of its somewhat 
frantic revitalization under the impact of the birth pangs of the One-World system. 

In stressing the internal aspect of the matter I am not surreptitiously trying to 
eliminate the West from the picture. The fact remains that in order to be under- 
stood properly, the adoption, towards the revitalization of Islam, of an apparently 
orthodox or ultra-orthodox posture must be seen as a defense mechanism. It is 
meant to ward off destabilization. This is interpreted as the effect of a destabilizing 
impact attributed, in its turn, to forces deemed, as of necessity, to be external. For 
easy nominal identification they are commonly dubbed ‘Western’. This means that 
the Western impact is in all probability more significant as a myth than as a matter 
of fact.!! Still, it is the response to its reality which requires the myth in order to 


11 This suspicion is reinforced by the sayings and writings of many an intellectual Muslim, 
whether of the traditional or of the modern variety, on the West. As often as not these rely ona 
kind of textbook learning which is remarkably dated, with a point of orientation somewhere in 
between the two World Wars. Listings of famous names used by Arabs are not seldom apt to 
puzzle Europeans. Sketchy and superficial, such textbook wisdom tends to be marshalled in an 
eclectic and idiosyncratic manner, often with apologetic overtones. Information on current 
change in the West, if noticed at all, is somehow filtered through the sieve of this accepted 
wisdom. The outcome elicits a reaction, on the part of Muslims addressed, of facile judgment, 
consciously or unconsciously echoing Spenglerian doom thinking. Even in this respect it differs 
significantly from fashionable Western alarmism. Besides, it works as an additional blockage for 
any real interest in what makes the West tick. Having observed all this it is proper to add that, 
regrettably, these comments cannot be substantiated by due references, lest evidence ad rem be 
mistaken for attack ad hominem. The morale is simple. If the Muslims think they have reason 
to complain about European image-making in their regard, it is not as if the Europeans could 
not reverse the charges. 
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become articulate and effective. This mix-up has far-reaching consequences. The 
response in turn risks becoming its own myth. The systematic terrorism of certain 
fundamentalist groupings, rather than being jihad, appears like a leaf taken from 
some Western horror book. Nor is this the only deceptive trait. At the grass-routs 
level, revitalization, rather than being a matter of ultra-orthodoxy of one imprint, 
is an uneasy blend of various forms of religiosity as vehicles of self-expression. 


Responses to destabilization 


Given Islamic conscientization as the normal and pervasive response, in the 
Islamic world, to felt destabilization, three questions demand attention. One is 
which are its modalities. The next is who are its bearers or agents, selecting the 
modality they will operate. The third is how they will operate. The manageability 
of these questions is, as always, a matter of how one will approach them. 

A convenient access can be gained by reconsidering the chart used in Lecture 
Five to suggest the salient elements of Islamic civilizations, in the perspective of 
their Islamic imprint. On the opposite page this scheme is brought back in elaborated 
form. The elaboration serves, first, to accommodate conditions of destabilization 
and their alleged origin. I have not hesitated to use an extreme descriptor for the 
latter, in keeping with the mood in which the allegation is often made. Then, 
the chart suggests the various options open, within an islamization framework, to 
those desirous to do something positive about prevailing destabilization. It discerns 
between two contrasting points of departure, which will in most cases be tacitly 
and indeed unreflectingly adopted as a matter of course - read: inclination. Given 
this contrast, it suggests a range of elaborations for each, by pointing out the 
extreme ends. 

Given this chart as a framework for general orientation, it is now possible to 
address the three kinds of issues mentioned, in the order proposed. 


Modalities 


The point of departure for the analysis to be undertaken here is not shown in 
the chart, because it would require an added dimension. This is the thin margin, in 
the practice of Islam. between faith as conduct and faith as experience. This margin 
serves as the divide - in many ways quite significant -, between orthopraxis and 
tasawwuf: mysticism. 


They are often distinguished, by those leaning towards the latter, as 
zahir and batin: outward and esoteric; but this is essentially an apologetic 
value judgment on their part, to which the other side has no way of agreeing. 

Besides, mysticism has many shadings, which are roughly categorized 
under two sets of two headings. One set differentiates between those commit- 
ted to law observance and those to whom, at a certain stage of enlightenment, 
the law becomes irrelevant. The customary description of the latter as anti- 
nomistic is unmistakably part of the terminological arsenal of their detractors. 
The other, more important, distinguishes a philosophical from a sensate 
point of departure on the path towards mystical awareness as rapture. Part of 
mysticism, of any variant, is somehow ascetic: yet never to the point of a 
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fundamental rejection of reality. There is no denying that Islam, by and large 
uninclined towards ascetism, does harbour the occasional ascetic urge. Still, 
it is a far cry from ascetism in, say, Christianity or, for that matter, Hinduism. 


Mysticism is known to attract more adherents, now as ever, during turbulent 
than during calm times. At face value this could seem to suggest a flight away from 
distressing conditions into an approximative experience of better, higher, divine 
reality. This however could overlook the important fact that in the spread of Islam, 
particularly during the secondary, ‘old-stain’ phase, mysticism is often in the 
vanguard. 


Intriguingly, the turbulence, then, is beyond the frontier of Islam. The 
mystics islamize the way those affected are experiencing it, by interpreting 
their conscientization for them as a religious-social experience. This then 
results in conversion at the spread of Islam.}? 

I purposely add a reference to the social dimension right here. By reading 
the documents only, one could hardly guess what is actually happening. The 
decisive consideration is that mysticism works, by and large, in brother- 
hoods. 


Under contemporary conditions of destabilization throughout the Muslim 
world - and elsewhere -, mysticism plays a considerable yet inconspicuous role, to 
which disproportionately little attention is being paid.’> It is clearly a socioreligious 
phenomenon, mostly at play at the grass-roots level of the common people, and 
hardly reflected in the aesthetic refinement of its academic exponents. It has 
the advantage of being able to play on both sides of the fence separating dogmatic 
orthodoxy from the practices of folk religiosity. It has an old-standing routine of 
highly flexible organization based upon what in different contexts would be called 
local cells, all the way up, in some cases, to an international clearing-house-type 
leadership of charismatic origin. 


On the side of orthopraxis, the matter is somewhat more complicated. Various, 
potentially conflicting, positions have been and are still being adopted.’> It will 


12¢,A.O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Samsu ‘l-din van Pasei, Bijdrage tot de kennis der Sumatraan- 
se mystiek (Contribution to the knowledge of Sumatran mysticism), Leiden (Brill) 1945, deals 
with the historical aspect of the matter. 

13M. Gilsenan, Saint and Sufi in Modern Egypt, Oxford (Clarendon) 1973. 

14S.H. Nasr, Sufi Essays, London (Allen & Unwin) 1973. Comp. Frithjof Schuon, Com- 
prendre l’'Islam, o.c., Ch. IV. 


1S Most of the currently fashionable Western publications on contemporary Islam address 
this side of the picture. Some specimens: I.H. Qureshi, “Islam and the West”’, in Altaf Gauhar, 
ed., The challenge of Islam, London (Islamic Council of Europe) 1978; S. Azzam, ed., Jslam 
and Contemporary Society, London (Isl. Council Europe) 1982;John J. Donahue and John L. 
Esposito, eds., Islam in Transition: Muslim Perspectives, New York (Oxford U.P.) 1982; Yvon- 
ne Yazbeck Haddad, Contemporary Islam and the Challenge of History, Albany NY (SUNY) 
1982; Anwar Moazzam, ed., Islam and Contemporary Muslim World, New Delhi (Light and 
Life) 1981; Fazlur Rahman, Islam and Modernity: Transformation of an Intellectual Tradition, 
Chicago (U.P.) 1982; Philip H. Stoddard, ed., Change in the Muslim World, Syracuse (U.P.) 
1981; John Obert Voll, Islam, Continuity and Change in the Modern World, Boulder Colo. 
(Greenwood) 1982. Comparing writings of this kind with those listed in note 10 one is struck 
by the remarkable difference in treatment given to the topic. The preponderance of the edited 
collective book is, in this connection, no more than the tip of the iceberg. 
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help, prior to reviewing them, to identify their point of divergence. This is located 
in the appreciation of the relative significance of the two poles constituting the 
basic field of tension that is Islamic civilization, namely the normative image on the 
one hand and actual conditions on the other. This is the distinction on which pivots 
the design of the chart above. | 

The matter of relative significances actually attributed - whether on dogmatic 
or on empirical grounds - is further complicated by the circumstance that the 
key concept is neither simple nor self-evident in either case. As discussed in Lecture 
Five, the norm in its relevancy - here referred to as ‘normative image’ - is as much a 
matter of pre-established scriptural evidence as of interpretative and systematizing 
identification (in dogmatics and their tafsir: explanatory commentary, in law and 
its fatwa, and so forth). Likewise, actual conditions are what you read into them. 

Grosso modo, a parting of minds is bound to occur in seeking to redress the 
disturbed harmony between the norm and daily life as its implementation. It 
follows from which side one chooses as the point of departure for assessment 
of what went wrong and what is to be done. A normative approach stands to be 
discerned from a more empirical one. Moreover, the distinction tends to assume 
critical significance. What might well - and in normal times indeed does - work as 
a complementarity may, under the pressure of circumstances, polarize into a di- 
lemma or indeed a conflict. 

It would be strange if in real life such polarization would result in only two 
hard-and-fast positions, duly institutionalized, glaring at one another across a fence 
they have jointly erected for the purpose. Within each position, a range of shadings 
is likely to occur, to which no summary description can render justice. Simply to 
acquire the feel of these ranges, the typological device of subsidiary division into 
two will be of some use. 

The normative approach may either maximize the norm as the absolute scriptural 
prescription: literalistic scripturalism; or it may assert the norm’s relevancy under 
any circumstances: regulatory dirigism. Between the two, there is a broad range of 
variants of what, today, is commonly described as fundamentalism. The difficulty 
about fundamentalism is that it threatens to substitute one Muslim’s religion for 
another’s culture: a potential case of orthogenic classicism as alienation.*® 

The empirical approach may either accept, for all practical purposes, actual 
conditions as factually given, however disconcerting in certain regards, in an at- 
tempt to harmonize them to the norm as reinterpreted in their regard: modernism 
in the sense of purposive updating of norm interpretation (begging the question as 
to which of the two is the effective frame of reference for the effort proposed); 
or it may seek a balance between remedial critique of actual conditions and updated 
interpretation of the norm, as the means to re-establish a relevancy that can indeed 
prove effective in human conduct: reformism in the sense of a circumspect and 
practically viable reislamization of the prevailing lifestyle. Between these two, there 
is yet another range of variants, of what I propose to call reaffirmation. Fhere 
is leeway, especially on the side of what I call modernism here, to take actual 


16 Abdallah Laroui, La crise des intellectuels arabes, 0.c., p. 192. 
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conditions into optimal account: an entirely Islamic way of proceeding regardless 
of allegations that in this manner the cloak of Islam can be made to legitimize 
practices not in accordance with the letter or the spirit of Islam. 

Considered as occurring between these two ranges, the contrast is rather less 
stark than it appears if perceived as between two allegedly categorical, polarized 
positions. It is only in this manner that one begins to see the full length and width 
of the phenomenon of conscientization in terms Islamic, - or, with a more con- 
venient label (which however is liable to be misunderstood) reislamization.*” 


There is a limit to the realism of these analytic distinctions, helpful as they 
are towards the clarification of insight. There is, in the wide spectrum of 
thought about and action towards reislamization, hardly an author, actor, or 
movement one could simply identify with only one of the typological slots 
just suggested. Practically any and everyone of them will range across a number 
of positions, according to mood and occasion. 

Besides, not all situations unfavourable to speaking one’s mind are occasions 
for silence. There is evidence, certainly amongst some of those inclined 
towards more extreme positions, of double-talk: not necessarily on rare 
occasions or unwittingly only. For fear of being counted as fickle or heretic, 
the modernizer d outrance, inclined to prefer heterogenic, i.e., Western, over 
orthogenic, i.e., Islamic, classicism as his lodestar, will seek safety in a posture 
somewhere around the middle of the double range of positions sketched, 
yet ostensibly leaning towards the fundamentalist side. Big names, such as 
al-Afghani and ‘Abduh, are currently quoted by some as typifying this stance. 
In extremis, Maudoodi, protagonist of legalistic fundamentalism in Pakistan, 
and now posthumously a source of inspiration to a segment of Egyptian and 
other youth, vainly went to seek medical help from his expatriate son in the 
evil West. 


What remains to be noted is that not all slots of the typological chart are equally 
filled at all times throughout, say, the period since the beginning of the Arab- 
Islamic renaissance. The incidence of the several types or orientations of responses 
is not stable. 

It seems clear that the second half of the nineteenth century has seen the peak 
of more or less scholarly, typically rational attempts at rethinking, in terms Islamic, 
the prevailing conditions of, or felt to require, modernization: the empirical point 
of departure leading up to reaffirmation. It is the period of the Salafiya movement, 
with al-Afghani, ‘Abduh, and Rida in the lead, and the al-Manar (lighthouse) 
periodical as its mains vehicle of diffusion.'® Centred in Egypt, it had echoes 


17The term is also used by Detlev Khalid, Reislamisierung und Entwicklungspolitik, Miin- 
chen (Weltforum) 1982. He follows the spreading custom of speaking of ‘isLamism’ with special 
reference to the fundamentalist, essentially conservative, wing. This study contains a useful 
bibliography. For further reference see Asaf Hussain, /slamic movements in Egypt, Pakistan and 
Iran, An Annotated Bibliography, London (Mansell) 1983. 

18 Charles C. Adams, Islam and Modernism in Egypt, A Study of the Modern Reform 
Movements Introduced by Muhammad ‘Abduh, London (Oxford U.P.) 1933;J.P. Jomier O.P., 
Le Commentaire coranique du Mandar, Tendances modernes de l’exégése coranique en Egypte, 
Paris (G.-P. Maisonneuve) 1954; Jamal ad-Din al-Afghdni, Réfutation des matérialistes, trad. 
A.-M. Goichon, Paris (Geuthner) 1942; Nikki R. Keddie, Sayyid Jamal ad-Din al-Afghani, 
Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1972; Cheich Mohammed Abdou, Rissalat al Tawhid, Exposé de la 
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throughout the heartlands of Islam and far beyond. Another centre, showing a 
slightly different shading of Western impact, existed in British India, with leading 
lights such as Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Amir ‘Ali, and Muhammed Iqbal. 

By the end of World War I, this movement had by and large run out of steam. 
Some claim that in the heartlands it had imperceptibly changed its thrust, unwitting- 
ly ushering in fundamentalism.!? Both there and in the oulying parts of the Muslim 
world, nationalist liberation movements began to occupy centre stage, some of 
them manifesting a desire for a firm normative foundation and accordingly striving 
to acquire an Islamic imprint one way or another. Everywhere, the turbulence of 
accelerating overall social change shows its effects. Organized along lines that are at 
once traditional-Muslim (the pattern of mystical and other brotherhoods) and 
modern-Western (the pattern of the political ‘movement’) - no doubt a matter of 
coincidence, yet loaded with consequences -, the adherents of the normative point 
of departure come to the foreground. More or less overshadowed by them, yet by 
no means negligeable, also the stirrings of grass-roots mysticism gain weight. Between 
the two trends, rationalism has to make room for conviction and argument for 
action. This coincides with the upsurge of the mass media, to which this change of 
mood is most convenient. The net effect confirms McLuhan’s worst fears: the 
medium is the massage. More so since those playing the fundamentalist card are by 
no means short of funds, notably oil money. 

There can be little doubt that this shift in predominance of one or the other 
type of response to destabilization is significant. Still this significance is not easy to 


religion musulmane, trad. B. Michel, Moustapha Abdel Razik, Paris (Geuthner) 1925 (Engl. The 
Theology of Unity, London, Allen & Unwin); H. Kraemer, “Enige grepen uit de moderne apolo- 
gie van de Islam” (Selections from modern Islamic apologetics), Tijdschr. Indische Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde 75, 1935, p. 1-35; 176-217. 

For echoes in the Maghrib, comp. Ali Merad, Le réformisme musulman en Algérie de 1925 a 
1940, Paris (Mouton) 1967. 

On the Indian subcontinent, comp. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Modern Islam in India, A social 
Analysis, London (Gollancz) 1946; Aziz Ahmad, Islamic Modernism in India and Pakistan, 
1857-1864, London (Oxford U.P.) 1967; Hafiz Malik, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan and Muslim 
Modernization in India and Pakistan, Irvington NY (Colombia U.P.) 1980 (Studies in Oriental 
Cultures, 15). 

19H. Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought, o.c., p. 69 ff. A selection from pertinent 
publications: I.M. Husaini, The Moslem Brethren, Beirut (Khayat) 1956; Charles Wendell, ed., 
Five Tracts of Hasan al-Banna’ (1906-1949), Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1964; R.P. Mitchell, 
The Society of Muslim Brothers, London (Oxford U.P.) 1969; Saad Eddin Ibrahim, “Anatomy 
of Egypt’s Militant Islamic groups: Methodological Note and Preliminary Findings’’, Int. Journ. 
Middle East Studies 12/4, 1980, p. 423-53. 

On Islamism in the Maghreb, Comp. Susan E. Marshall, “Islamic Revival in the Maghrib; The 
Utility of Tradition for the Modernizing Elites’’, Stud. Compar. Internat. Developm. 14, 1979, 
p. 95-108; CRESM, Annaire de l’Afrique du Nord 18, 1979, Paris (CNRS) 1980, papers by 
Mustafa Kemal Bougerra (p. 111-21), Saoud Khodja (p. 123-74), Yamina Fakkar (p. 135- 
46). 

On the Pakistani aspect see, primarily, Syed Abul ‘Ala Mawdoodi, Islamic Law and Consti- 
tution, Karachi (Jamaat-e Islami) 1955; Charles C. Adams, “The Ideology of Mawlana Maududi’’, 
in D.E. Smith, ed., South Asian Politics and Religion, Princeton (U.P.) 1966; K. Ahmad, Z.1. 
Ansari, eds., Islamic Perspectives, Studies in Honour of Mawlana Sayyid Abul A‘la Mawdudi, 
London (Islamic Foundation) 1980. 

A specimen of fundamentalist literature is Kalim Siddiqui, ed., Jssuwes in the Islamic Move- 
ment, 1981-82 (1401-1402), Markham Ont. (Open Press) 1983. 
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determine. One possible interpretation is that whereas one has first seen the religious- 
political variant of the response taking the limelight, it is subsequently the politico- 
religious variant which comes to the fore.” The roles played by public figures such 
as Qaddafi,”* Khomeini,” Numairi,” and Zia ul-Haqq can be cited as evidence. 


This sequence — from religious-political to politico-religious — has a curious, 
if distant, resemblance to a sequence of predominant variants of basically one 
outlook in the Western (‘rich-country’) attitude towards the Third World, 
namely from economico-political to politico-economical. In that case too 
what is ultimately at stake is a self-view, namely that of the West in the 
perspective of the emerging One World: a perspective critically instanced in 
its relation to the Third-World. For quite some time, the predominant model 
in terms of which the development relationship has been envisaged and 
practised has been that of modernization (largely in the sense of Westerni- 
zation). Since some time, this model has had to face the competition of its 
alternate, the centre/periphery model. Upon closer inspection, this is not a 
basic shift. What one is dealing with is the succession of two variants of one 
underlying basic outlook, the modern-Western economistic philosophie vécue: 
the one economic-political, the other politico-economical. It is interesting, 
yet in fact only natural, that the duration of the vigour of the latter alternative 
appears to be shorter than that of the former. Already it has run out of 
steam. All this is bound to throw Western thinkers back upon a more fun- 
damental reconsideration of the modern lifestyle, in light of the realization 
that the modern age has in fact come to an end. This is painful and difficult, 
yet by no means impossible. Upon closer consideration, the process proves to 
be in full swing: gropingly yet irreversibly. 

The question is how far this comparison will carry. Is there an Islamic 
reconsideration of fundamentals beyond the level of which the two responses 
here reviewed are symptomatic? Are both responses time-and-place-condi- 
tioned in such a manner that one can ascribe them to one and only one phase 
of Islamic history, thus liberating the mind to the prospect of a different, 
perhaps more fundamental reconsideration in view of the phase of world 
history that now appears to be dawning?’ This certainly would take care of 


20 Ali Merad, “‘L’idéologisation de I’Islam dans le monde Musulman contemporain”, in 
CRESM, Islam et politique au Maghreb, Paris (CNRS) 1981. See further Olivier Carré, dir., 
Lislam et l’état dans le monde d'aujourd’hui, Paris (PUF) 1982; John L. Esposito, ed., Islam 
and Development, Religion and Sociopolitical Change, Syracuse (U.P.) 1980; Mohammed 
Ayoob, ed., The Politics of Islamic Reassertion, London (Croom Helm) 1981; James P. Piscato- 
ti, ed., [slam in the Political Process, Cambridge (U.P.) 1983. 

21 Muammar Al Qathafi, The Green Book , Ottawa (Jerusalem Internat. Publ.) 1983. 

22 Imam Khomeini, Jslam and Revolution, Writings and Declarations, 0.c. ; 

23Ja‘far Muhammad Numairt, Al-nahj al-Islami li mada?, Cairo (Al-maktab al-Misri al- 
hadith) 1980. | 
' %4The question is what to do about a dilemma that, in appearing as ineluctable, turns out to 
be an embarrassment. If there is a promising answer, it must result from disentangling oneself. 
This in turn is conceivable only as the outcome of the return, for purposes of critical recon- 
sideration, to the common element of which the dilemma is a binary elaboration. 

In the Western case cited for comparison, the underlying element is economism as the world 
view marking modernity. But what about the Islamic case? 

Here, the dilemma between religio-political and politico-religious is anchored in the basic 
notion of law application. This is one element of a duality, the other being the norm as given. 
In the context of this nexus, of the given norm and its application, the former appears as firm 
and the latter as variable. This variability is subsidiary, and limited within the scope set by the 
norm. It may shape up, schematically, in the manner of the two main options, constituting a 
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much of the current concern, both among Muslims and non-Muslims, about 
the present wave of violent fundamentalism that seems to wreak havoc upon 
the world of Islam as much as upon the world at large. In this sense, it is 
perhaps a hazy prospect, but a propitious one. 


binary pair. Politico-religious versus religio-political. The binary pair will readily appear as a 
dilemma, as discussed. A dilemma as a bind. 

What, now, about closer critical consideration as a way out of this bind, as just suggested? 
Closer consideration of this nexus is possible setting out from the realization - or, to play it 
safe, analytic hypothesis - that any culture is a self-maintaining and self-propelling phenomen 
inasmuch as it works as a dual-track proposition. On the one hand it is a matter of self-con- 
solidation, and on the other of flexibility and changeability. 

The Islamic duality of given norm and variable application represents, by way of elaboration, 
only one of the two wings of this basic nexus, namely the ‘self-consolidation’ side. The manner 
in which it does so is somewhat confusing. What is ‘variable application’ to the Islamic nexus 
will generally pass as being identical with what is ‘flexibility’ to the underlying nexus. The net 
effect is that the two levels of analysis here distinguished are collapsed into one for all practical 
purposes. There is cause to doubt whether this is correct. In the basic analytic nexus here intro- 
duced, ‘flexibility’, as one aspect of a live entity, is by definition logically equivalent and 
operationally countervailing to ‘self-consolidation’ as its other aspect. On the other hand, the 
Islamic nexus ‘norm application’ is logically subsidiary to ‘given norm’, and its variability is by 
consequence constrained within the latitude provided by the norm as the primary element. 

(The Islamic nexus features, for present purposes, as an elaboration superimposed upon the 
underlying analytic nexus here introduced. Analytically, the latter has primacy. This construct 
is bound to go against the grain of the common Muslim perception, with the result that it may 
appear as either incomprehensible or offensive. I apologize in advance for this unintended com- 
plication. It is due to the circumstance that the Muslim perception is naturally and necessarily 
conditioned by theological considerations. In the established theological perspective, the norm- 
cum-application nexus appears prima vista as endowed with self-evident primacy. This being the 
case, the only way out of trouble any time an underlying analytic nexus would be mooted is 
instant collapsing of the two. A debate about the validity of this move could prove difficult; 
but there has been little occasion, let alone inclination, to open it. Whether it should never be 
opened is of course another matter. The ultimate question to arise then is whether the style of 
theologizing that leads to this consequence is the only truly Islamic one possible.) 

Upon closer consideration, Islamic thinking does not really collapse the two levels of analysis 
into one, notwithstanding superficial appearances. It seems arguable that the differentiating use 
of the notions fatwa and ijtihad signals a tacit awareness of their logical difference. Fatwa stands 
clearly for the level of norm application. J/tihadd, on the other hand, should rather be identified 
with the level of ‘flexibility’, in the primary nexus. Once the two terms are thus assigned each 
to one of the two nexus here discussed, one begins to find corroboration for this move. Most 
significant is the never-ending struggle to domesticate ijtihad. The Shi‘is have done it by means 
of clerical institutionilization; the Sunnis have their endless debates on whether “‘the door of 
ijtihad is closed” or not. None of this would make sense if ytihdd belonged essentially in the 
same bracket as fatwa, namely that of loyal norm application. Precisely because it does not, 
because it really belongs to the basic nexus and stands, there, for the ‘flexibility’ element 
almost hidden from sight by superimposing the subsisidary nexus (in what, it must be once 
more admitted, appears like a theologically justified manner), has i/tih@d been such a cause of 
anxiety and apprehension. 

The current resurgence of the debate on jtihad in Sunnism, and the overheated context in 
which it appears in Shi’ism, can be read as evidence that, under the impact of ongoing world- 
wide change, there is renewed concern, however groping, about the true source of resilience in 
Islam. In the light of the two-tiered analytic model here suggested, it appears as if this resilience 
should perhaps be sought, not at the level of norm-cum-application, where any move is blocked 
by the prevailing dilemma, but rather at the underlying one of ‘self-consolidation’-cum-‘flex- 
ibility’, dimly yet significantly indicated, as regards its ‘flexibility’ side, by itihad. It is pre- 
cisely the actual manifestation of ‘application’ in the shape of a dilemma which blocks recourse 
to the true source of resilience. Conversely, it is this resilience which should be able to do away 
with the cobwebs of the dilemma. 
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There is a countervailing prospect as well, less hazy and much gloomier. 
This opens up if one considers the potentialities of a configuration consisting 
of fundamentalist drive and organization identifying with the ‘modern’ 
sovereign, in effect monadic state, using the mystical stirrings at the grass- 
roots level as their power base and state-of-the-art organization and media 
control as their means. Here again, a comparison with the West is readily at 
hand; this time, it is with its ‘East wing’, not its ‘West wing’. 

Many have wondered whether comparability, in this connection, entails 
affinity, and, if so, with what consequences. The provisional answer is that 
this affinity carries, at face value, an antagonistic sign. That surely is not 
saying much: the future will show. 


Bearers: agents and supporters 


It is easier to answer the question who are unlikely to feel affinity to Islamic 
conscientization than who are attracted. Its attractiveness to almost any Muslim is 
beyond doubt. It is the natural thing. There is no reason to ask why people will say 
‘yes’. On the contrary, there have to be strong reasons for qualifying the welcome, 
let alone for giving only conditional support or, worse, withholding it. In the late 
"forties I have been impressed time and again hearing Indonesians of all walks of 
life approve of the Dar al-Islam movement’s extreme-fundamentalist principles 
and objectives whilst condemning, in the same breath, its tactics of systematic 
terror and murder.” 

Who, then, are particularly attracted? A tentative and impressionistic listing will 
include at least the following. 

- The intelligent budding modern intellectual, in junior high school or college, 
who feels disenchanted by what is increasingly experienced as alien-ness in the very 
modernity of modern schooling and the atmosphere surrounding it.”° 

~ The schoolteacher or university professor who realizes, keenly or dimly, that 
the rote learning he or she inculcates day in day out, not seldom under unfavourable 
circumstances, is so much empty verbiage, unfit for either school or life.”” 

~ The upwardly mobile person whose expectations of personal and family better- 
ment to result from the public drive for development are quashed in finding that 
neither is national liberation utopia come true nor development bliss achieved, 
and who resigns himself to make a virtue out of what he or she will henceforth 
experience as deprivation. 

- The common man or woman who senses that public affairs as conducted by 
not seldom corrupt politicians and bureaucrats fail to benefit him or her, for lack of 
real meaning and due to a misleading sense of purpose. 


25C.A.O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in Postcolonial Indonesia, The Hague (Van 
Hoeve) 1958, Ch. 4, “The Dar ul-Islam Movements in Western Java till 1949”’. 

The December, 1984, plebiscite of General Zia ul-Haqq, about the further islamization of 
Pakistan (under his leadership) seems inspired by the reasoning mentioned here, namely that a 
vote against the proposal implicitly made is a vote against Islam, categorically. 

26 Peter von Sivers, “Work, Leisure and Religion: The Social Roots of the Revival of Funda- 
mentalist Islam in North-Africa’’, in CRESM, Islam et politique au Maghreb, Paris (CNRS) 
1981, p. 355-70. 

278.8. Husain and S.A. Ashraf, Crisis in Muslim Education, London (Hodder & Stoughton) 
and Jiddah (King Abdul Aziz University) 1979. 
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- The middling bureaucrat suffocating under the inanity of empty routine and 
the pervasiveness of petty graft. 

~ The bazar merchant to whom the routine friendliness of his neighbourhood 
religious brotherhood feels stale as the world around him seems loose at the joints 
and business lags. 

- The woman who needs a fail-safe way to assert herself also beyond the confines 
of home and family: there is dignity in championing - and thereby interpreting - 
a prescribed status which, merely endured, can be experienced as dismal drudgery 
Or Worse. 

- The soldier who senses that peace is a fata morgana and war futile destruction, 
and who, aware that power flows from the nozzle of a gun, itches to teach the 
crafty, vain and ineffectual politicians a lesson. 

- The apocalyptic visionary whose irresistible urge is to be a hero of the faith, 
a martyr (shahid) alive. 

- The uprooted person who may or may not shun violence given an opportunity, 
in search of a cause and/or group with which to identify. 

All these, and others, invariably crave their a0 you mov orw: the firm footing 
that should enable them to move the earth - their world. 

The one who seems fairly aloof to Islamic conscientization is the farmer. He is 
never too far away anyhow from Islamic consciousness the way he interprets it, 
what with his title to land, his choice of crop, the price it will fetch, being all at the 
mercy of the remote politician and the bureaucrat breathing down his neck, and his 
firm knowledge that the seasons respond to no human control. 

So much for those attracted, or not attracted. 


The first to feel a calling where Islamic conscientization comes into play, are the 
‘ulama’ and the rulers, in their customary mutual cat-and-mouse relationship. 

There is a catch, however. Neither trade is a protected profession: ijaza: licence 
to teach, and bai‘a: oath of allegiance, respectively, notwithstanding. The likely 
roles of ‘ulama’ and rulers in Islamic conscientization are liable to be usurped, one 
way or another, by the compulsive and charismatic interloper who manages to wear 
the cloak of either, or something similar. It is not at all difficult to point up, in a list- 
ing of kinds of people likely to support and invoke, indeed to promote Islamic 
conscientization, those liable to be sorely tempted in this regard. A few often-heard 
names have just been mentioned; there are many more that are not carried by the 
Western media. 


In their relentless concern with self-maintenance, the political leaderships 
in most if not all of the Islamic world find it increasingly necessary to establish 
and maintain an outreach to the masses. Charisma, real or counterfeit, is 
deemed an indispensable means. The mass media, a different kind of means, 
are equally indispensable. 

Let it be clear that neither means requires, or prompts, a bottom-up 
stream of communication to match the top-down stream to which they 
are instrumental. But let it be equally clear that the net effect is yet bound to 
be national integration (rather than ‘nation-building’). The bottom-up stream 
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need not be effective in order to be somehow anticipated, perhaps unwittingly 
and indeed carelessly, in whatever is broadcast in the top-down fashion. 

Still, once its potentiality has been implicitly demonstrated, its effective 
emergence is only a matter of time. The process, once triggered, is unstoppable 
and irreversible. It is particularly hazardous precisely in that nobody is fully 
ready to recognize this bottom-up stream for what it is and is bound to 
become, let alone to modify the rules of the game in such a way that the 
top-down and bottom-up streams will eventually be matched creatively. 

In becoming factors to be played upon by the politicians, the lifestyle 
and ideas of the urban and rural grass-roots levels are not necessarily recognized 
for what they really are. Sophisticated urbanites, even those claiming rural ties, 
have a rather disconcerting way of thinking they know how to deal with 
those rustics. This applies, inter alia, to the Islamic imprint of these lifestyles, 
ready target as it is for legitimation of anything the political leadership con- 
sider necessary or desirable. 

The net result of pertinent efforts is not seldom an unforeseen mix-up of 
the wavelengths of urban-élite Islam, that curious mix of versatile scholasticism 
and easy-going unconcern about dogmatic hairsplitting and ritual observance, 
and grass-roots Islam, curious mix in its turn of petit-bourgeois ritualism and 
sensate folk religion. If the former is cool, the latter is warm-blooded. If the 
former Knows the outside world and manages to come to terms with it (all 
in its own idiosyncratic way), whether at close quarters or at arm’s length, the 
latter is at once fascinated and perturbed by what it does not really know, let 
alone understand, and consequently left a victim to its own fancy stereo- 
typing. Openness is not the main aspect of this attitude: rather it is entrench- 
ment. 

There is, especially in grass-roots Islam, an inevitable, mostly hidden core 
of rejection of anything non-Islamic in the sense of not being in line with the 
perceptions and practices prevailing in the locales concerned. Researchers, 
certainly those from outside, have difficulty studying this phenomenon. 
Besides, they are wary of reporting its uglier xenophobic features, more so 
since these may well appear potential rather than actual. The urban élites 
playing the political game with the grass-roots level deprive themselves of the 
opportunity to watch their own moves by omitting to watch, first, those they 
are addressing. The fundamentalists, then, appear as the only ones with ready 
access to the grass-roots realities of thinking and acting. It hinges on a com- 
bination of two elements: gut reactions to ongoing change, in terms of both 
resentment and revindications, and besides, incidental verbal assonances. The 
way the entente is effectuated, it is bound to rely on the worst or weakest 
elements on each side to serve as a common denominator: literalism of the 
navel-staring kind. The outcome is that this aspect appears to be self-reinforcing. 

This, it seems, is a too often ignored aspect of what currently passes, 
especially in the West, for the revitalization of Islam.28 Keeping it in mind, 
one should be in a better position than is mostly the case to address the 
question to which extent this phenomenon is to be rated as a ground swell of 
as yet inforeseeable proportions and impact. In the polarization between 
those tempted, for one reason or another, to dramatize its present and future 
significance and those scared to look it into the face, the needed analysis and 
assessment receive less attention than they should. Some exorcism on the 
observers’ part appears to be in order. 


28 Le Monde, 29-30 jan., 1984, p. 12, reports the use, in France, of brain-washing techniques 
in Iranian-funded Shi‘1 centres, which go far beyond what is sometimes alleged with regard to 
certain Christian sects. 
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Operational patterns 


First a reminder. Not all action in the field of Islamic conscientization has a 
manifest Western impact for its immediate cause and implicit reference point, be it 
only for rejection. The initial Wahhabi movement,”’ most-quoted in this connection, 
originated under unclear circumstances so far as external triggering or catalyzing 
factors are concerned. Still, amongst these, the West, if it played a role at all, must 
have been much more remote than, for example, Ottoman wheelings and dealings. 
Later movements, from Sudanese Mahdism*® and Sanusiya onwards, do show 
Western fingerprints one way or another. 

The reason why the point deserves to be recalled is that, as argued, one should 
not inadvertently overrate the Western impact by invariably interpreting it as the 
trigger and guideline (of inevitably ambiguous import) for any emerging movement. 
It may in fact be no more than one catalyzing impulse out of many. 


In attempting to chart the various operational patterns of Islamic conscientization, 
one may set out from two complementary considerations. The one says that there 
exists, in large parts of the Muslim world, a ground swell in favour of hightening 
the visibility of Islamic symbols and conduct: a pervasive and effective mood of 
conscientization. A supplementary thesis has it that this mood is spontaneous, not 
prompted and prodded by organization. In other words, such organization as does 
exist is disjointed rather than centrally controlled or teleguided. Certain is that 
it stays behind the scenes as much,as possible. 

The other consideration says that the modalities of action into which this 
ground swell will inevitably diversify correspond to the choice between - if for 
once I may use Western terminology — a harmony model and a conflict model. 
This is a slightly modified way of referring back to the broad distinction between 
fundamentalists and reaffirmers. The fundamentalist conflict model - geared, in 
non-Arab fashion, to conflict resolution rather than conflict management - envisages 
norm imposition, ruthless if need be, upon actual conditions as the way to move 
out of the prevailing quandary. The reaffirmers’ harmony model envisages a purposive 
and gradual attunement, achieved by more careful and better calibrated inter- 
pretative establishment of the relevancy of the law, coupled to matching effort 
to bring actual conditions more in line with the norm, 


29 Ibn Hajar b. Muhammad al-Bustami, Al Sheikh Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab, His Life 
and Reformatory Movement, Lahore (Nu’ami Kutub Khana) 1981. John S. Habib, Ibn Sa‘ud’s 
warriors of Islam, The Ikhwan of Najd and their Role in the Creation of the Sa‘udi Kingdom, 
1910-1930, Leiden (Brill) 1978. 

30On Mahdism, see C. Snouck Hurgronje, “Der Mahdi”, Verspreide Geschriften I, Bonn 
(Schroeder) 1923, p. 147-81 (orig. paper 1885); Sir Francis Reginald Wingate , Mahdiism in the 
Egyptian Sudan, 1891, repr. New York (Barnes & Noble) 1968; A.B. Theobald, Mahdiya, A 
History of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1881-1899, Toronto (Longmans) 1951; P.M. Holt, The 
Mahdist State in the Sudan, 1881-1898, A Study of its Origins, Development and Overthrow, 
Oxford (Clarendon) 19707. 

On the Santisi movement, see E.E. Evans Pritchard, The Sanusi of Cyrenaica, London (Ox- 
ford U.P.) 1949. 
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These two considerations cross-sect at almost every turn of the road. The net 
effect is that many of the phenomena one can identify as typical of Islamic con- 
scientization turn out to have an ambiguous meaning, Sporting a beard of allegedly 
Muhammadan cut, or veils and robes causing the women wearing them to become 
unidentifiable, may be no more than the outward sign of an inner conviction and 
matching lifestyle. Alternatively it may signal the person’s identification with, or 
indeed adherence to, an underground organization which has nothing friendly in 
store for the existing order and the rulers presiding over it. 

The meaning of things perceived may not be instantly clear beyond doubt. What 
one observes may be a symptom of hightened Muslim awareness, or it could signal 
active adherence to a fundamentalist group. Misreadings, under prevailing circum- 
stances, tend to err in the latter direction, attributing to fundamentalism a signifi- 
cance it does not demonstrably have. 

It is with this caveat in mind that we can now review some symptomatic features. 
We shall discuss variants of manifestation, and then variants of organization. 


Features of Islamic conscientization: 
Variants of manifestation 


I now propose to consider, first, two kinds of manifestation marked by the 
ambiguity just mentioned, and next an unequivocal one, of the fundamentalist 
variant. 

There is enhanced visibility and audibility: an apparently self-sustained and 
self-enlarging symbolic pervasiveness. As observed in Lecture One, daily life is 
immersed in, and thus to an extent stylized by, Islamic symbolism. 

These days, the world of Islam is flooded by cheap glossy prints (God’s and the 
Prophet’s names - never the word Islam as such -, Qur’an texts) embellishing homes 
and offices; mass-produced copies of the Qur’an, solidly wrapped in transparent 
plastic, displayed as a kind of talisman in the rear of cars or again in the home 
(Christian drivers have their rosaries and saints’ images); loudspeaker systems on 
any mosque or place serving as such, loudly broadcasting every adan: prayer call, 
and khutba: Friday sermon; relatively large amounts of time slotted on radio and tv 
for Qur’an recital and other religious items; the space reserved in otherwise secular 
newspapers - foreign-language ones not excluded - for pieces extolling the grandeur 
and perfection of Islam; big plans, for example in Indonesia, to set aside large 
stretches of land for monumental Islamic complexes consisting of splendid mosques 
and conference halls, with publicity, social and recreational facilities to match; 
there is no end. All this is reinforced by a spate of sermons, talks, books, pamphlets 
whose main thrust is homiletic and which more often than not have apologetic 
overtones. 

Particularly notable is the role played, for all these purposes, by Western tech- 
nology tacitly yet eagerly adopted. Technology stands at their service ever since 
King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al Sa‘iid convinced his ‘dlama’ that radio could not be an inven- 
tion of the devil, by making them hear Qur‘an recital through it. Where would Kho- 
meini have been without the cassette recorder? 
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In judging the significance of the role played by technology in hightening the vis- 
ibility and magnifying the spread of Islamic conscientization it is not enough to 
observe, in apparently sophisticated manner, that whenever there is oversaturation 
those concerned will end up neither seeing nor hearing. After all, it is the air they 
breathe. But then, there are intriguing side effects as well. 

Islamic conscientization as a major carrier-user of the latest communications 
technology is bound to enhance the Western impact: not once but twice. It provides 
a market for the apparatus. In spreading, in its messages, an image of the West, how- 
ever distorted, it enhances the significance of the West, and the fascination with it, 
throughout the Islamic world. Let the image be negative or false or both: essentially 
it is and remains ambiguous, underscording the significance as such. Another 
phenomenon to be taken into account is that occasionally preachers will vehement- 
ly attack the vices of the West in an unmistakable attempt to criticize the home 
government. It should be an interesting and indeed rewarding exercise to chart and 
study the ongoing stereotyping of the West and the extent to which it spreads 
beyond the urban élites: notably also in an attempt to lay bare the anxieties, con- 
cerning their own situation, which these polemicists try to anodize in this manner. 

The second complex of manifestation of Islamic conscientization, equally ambi- 
valent as to its ulterior affinity to either reassertion or fundamentalism, is the high- 
tened visibility of certain patterns or styles of conduct. I have already mentioned 
dress and outward appearance and their ambiguous significance. The voluntary fast, 
One or even two days regularly per week, is another such feature. Certainly among 
young intellectuals, the ‘twice-born’ Muslim - of course without the name - is not 
very exceptional these days. The pilgrimage, in this age of charter flights, has gain- 
ed tremendous proportions. At the receiving end it is served by mammouth facilities. 

Interiorized into manifest attitudes and conduct, Islamic conscientization will 
not seldom show in a relentless concern, petty and formalistic, to be right by doing 
and saying the correct thing by the book. There exists, after all, a sunna way of 
clipping one’s nails, and of doing ever so many other things. In the extreme cases, 
piety as morality will come close to being pedantic and egocentric. Such excesses 
are not necessarily typical. 

Next we consider a manifestation of Islamic conscientization that is unequivocally 
fundamentalist both in inspiration and in effect. In many parts of the Islamic world 
there are movements afoot which object to the existence of secular legislation side 
by side, and in effect competing, with- Islamic law. They favour its repression 
- piecemeal rather than wholesale - on behalf of the return to Islamic law. The 
procedure they envisage is curiously occasionalistic, indeed eclectic. Pertinent pro- 
posals concentrate on a handful of issues seen to have symbolic significance. Most 
of these have to do with offensive conduct: offences regarding wedlock and overt 
sexual morality, theft and embezzlement, alcohol consumption, and that opprobrious 
way of profit-making interest (riba: usury). There is a somewhat peculiar concern 
with extreme forms of corporal punishment. Behind the scenes, there is an accom- 
panying struggle for the effective influence or control of the ‘ulama’ over public 
morality and public affairs. 
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This remarkable tendency is to be seen against the backdrop just mention- 
ed, of an almost contrary one, ever since the Tanzimat period of the Ottoman 
empire until the middle of the 20th century, to come to terms with the ever- 
growing problem of the relevancy of the shari‘a: Islamic law in manners not 
merely giving daily practice its due but indeed quietly guiding it in a direction 
deemed at once needed by and beneficial for all. This tendency has overshot 
its mark — in retrospect, disastrously - in Kemal Atattirk’s formal abolition, 
April, 1924, of the shari‘@. Much of what happens today can be understood 
as a belated, pent-up reaction to this sacrilege.3! Practically every Muslim 
country, whether once colonized or not, has seen the gradual establishment 
of a considerable body of legislation more or less regardless of the shari‘a, and 
its practice in the country concerned. Whereas a patent disregard of the shari @ 
was out of the question, this legislation passed under labels such as ‘admini- 
strative regulation’, nominally subsidiary to and presumably in elaboration of 
Islamic law. This practice had the dubious advantage of apparently skirting 
the question as to the relevancy, historically rather than dogmatically speaking, 
of Islamic law under conditions for which it had not been issued in the first 
place. At the same time, where the achievement of an optimum or modicum 
of consonance between the two systems might have been an effective concern 
- which it rarely was ~-, it might have favoured the effort at Islamic con- 
scientization in the reaffirmative sense: notably by moving from heterogenic 
to orthogenic (i.e., Islamic) models if and as feasible. 

The question to arise is why fundamentalism should single out the law as 
the spearhead of its revindications. The answer appears to be the dramatically 
cumulative effect of three considerations of different nature and uneven 
weight. First, Islamic orthodoxy, in being primarily orthopraxis, will natural- 
ly refer to the shari‘a whenever it has to reassert its claims. It will do so in a 
manner accentuating the strength of the principle and soft-pedaling the weak- 
ness of its practical application under real conditions. Secondly, the problem 
of the ‘adoption’ of Islamic law has, all through the history of the spread of 
Islam, been a ticklish one. It has tended to prove limited and eclectic. The net 
result is that the extent to which the shari‘a is observed in practice can rate, 
to the protagonists of orthodoxy, as a measure of true islamization. Thirdly, 
the introduction of modern and modernizing regulation has been, in the eyes 
of the conservative ‘ulama’, so much evidence of creeping westernization, in 
the sense of betrayal of one’s own Islamic identity in favour of conformity to 
the unbelieving Christian West. Where three such considerations add up in 
causing one sweeping momentum, it is perhaps to be expected that extreme 
symbols, particularly of inculpation and punishment, should be resorted to, if 
only for media diffusion and magnification. 


Features of Islamic conscientization: 
Variants of organization 


Turning now to the organizational side, recall that inasmuch as Islamic conscienti- 
zation is deemed spontaneous, organization is discreet and supposed neither to 
demand nor to receive attention for its own sake. This makes it hard to study. Still 
it could by no means signify that it is nonexistent or unimportant. 

At the level of face-to-face contact, conscientization finds its natural niche in 
pre-existent forms of more or less informal organization: for example, the brother- 


31 Serif Mardin, ‘“‘Religion and Politics in Modern Turkey’, in James P. Piscatori, ed., Islam 
in the Political Process, 0.c. p. 143. 
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hood with its weekly gathering in or near a mosque. There is room, in these meetings, 
for exchanges about private concerns as well as public affairs, and above all for 
spiritual guidance provided by the shaikh. Some have mystical overtones and rituals, 
others (e.g., in Iran) employ some form of sport. Many have no such special features: 
they are just groups of friends subtly yet significantly different from those meeting 
on the streetcorner, in the storefront, or in the café. 


All this concerns the world of men. Everything indicates that in the world 
of women, parallel phenomena exist, albeit perhaps centred upon saint’s 
tombs rather than in or around mosques, upon homes rather than public 
places. Whether this signals a hightened level of concern with baraka rather 
than with essentially rational spiritual guidance is a question to which no 
categorical answer can be expected. 


These informal circles may, but need not, feature as components of larger net- 
works. This is the way the mystical brotherhoods have traditionally operated. It 
parallels the hierarchical complexity of tribal society. It will suggest to the outside 
observer the cell composition that forms the basis of certain religious orders as well 
as of some highly centralistic political parties or ‘movements’, both left and right. 

Fundamentalism, notably its extreme right wing, differs from what we may call 
mainstream Islamic conscientization in that it shows an intriguing appetite for this 
style of semi-secret, rigorous organization. This of course is the way in which a 
minority, convinced of being the ones who are absolutely right, will strive to 
achieve power and then effective control over the entire society of which they are a 
mere fraction. This is how the Dar al-Islam movement in Java used to operate; it is 
how the Ikhwan al-Muslimin and their more recent successors in Egypt and else- 
where in the Near East, and, for another example, the Jami‘at-i Islam in Pakistan 
function. It returns in the competing factions in Iran: Khomeini’s and - in eclipse at 
this writing - Banisadr’s.>” 


Khomeini’s staunch clericalism and Banisadr’s vague populism, though 
hardly spelt out for clear mutual contrast, are mere differences of shading, 
yet significant enough to force the expulsion of one of the two: inevitably 
the relatively more considerate one. 

The overall organizational pattern allows for regular as well as irregular, close as 
well as loose ties between the ever predominant centre and the components. This 
goes to the extent that a fringe of scatter groups, alternatingly recognized or dis- 
owned as circumstances and mutual agreement demand, can be used for special 
tasks. Such tasks may be either dirty work or keeping dissenting opinion on a leash. 


Fundamentalism 


Thus organized, the more extreme variants of fundamentalism or ‘Islamism’ have 
an array of features worth closer inspection. I propose to discern four. 

First and foremost (though rarely put first by foreign observers), these variants 
of fundamentalism are sectarian propositions the way they feature in the context of 
the Islamic world. Hostile pronouncements about the non-Islamic world notwith- 


32 Abolhasan Bani Sadr, Quelle révolution pour I’'Iran?, Paris (Fayolle) 1980. 
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standing, their prime combat is against other conceptions of Islam, especially other 
variants of Islamic conscientization. In line with the inherent self-righteousness of 
the sectarian mind, this is primarily done by posing as the real spokesmen and true 
guides of the entire Islamic community. With free resort to Western communication 
techniques and no shortage of means to acquire them, this effort will be carried to 
great lengths: the more easily because those making it believe in it. Intermittently, 
every occasion for combat against what will be denounced as ‘dissent’ or worse, will 
be seized and exploited. There exists a painful comparability between such funda- 
mentalism and certain extremes of Western ideology (idealism in its totalitarian 
deviation). They will eventually kill for an idea; the idea may well turn out to be 
self-serving in practice. 

Secondly, these variants of fundamentalism operate as organisms and in ways 
not incomparable to those of the totalitarian parties or ‘movements’ of recent and 
contemporary Western history. Their goal, and their style once the goal achieved, is 
authoritarian minority rule, as ruthless as it needs to be for the minority in power 
to stay and have their way - to an optimal degree. 


The word ‘optimal’ is significant. I have not yet mentioned the military 
dictatorships of Pakistan and Lybia, to which more recently Sudan is aligning 
itself. For the history of Islamic fundamentalism their significance seems 
dubious, in the absence of a yardstick by which to determine what is optimal 
achievement of islamization goals. What is Islamic-fundamentalistic in these 
cases is the nominal legitimation of the acts of seizing and clinging to power, 
and again of the terror used by the power wielders in order to stay in the 
saddle. Actual policies, internal and especially external, do not attest to a 
consistent and creative effort to realize an Islamic order on earth. A further 
tell-tale factor is the lack of mutual attunement between fundamentalist 
regimes (Iran, Pakistan, Libya, Sudan) and movements (notably in Egypt, 
Syria, Algeria, Turkey). The self-attributed role of Sa‘udi Arabia as the main 
promotor of orthodoxy (through systematic subventions in many parts of the 
world and through international Islamic conferences and institutions) makes 
no difference in this regard. 


For regimes like these to stay in power, even regardless of their reislamization 
record (let alone their record as regards more secular concerns, which to govern- 
ments with less one-sided ideas would be the main task) is relatively easy. They can 
bank on a considerable amount of sympathy and lenience on the part of the Muslim 
public: precisely to the extent this is sensitized to Islamic conscientization (which, 
to repeat, does not necessarily equal extreme fundamentalism). Still, as soon as 
actual performance or at least the need for it does play a role, fundamentalists are 
liable to be at a loss and to end up in discord. 

Thirdly, this kind of fundamentalism, in sensitizing, almost overnight, Western 
observers to the fact that Western policies, notably development co-operation 
policies, hitherto had been aloof to sociocultural realities rather than ‘culture-neu- 
tral’, is likely to convey its own misinterpretation.*> Those who, in advocating 


33. Metzemaekers, "How Counterdevelopmental is Muslim Fudamentalism?”’ in C.A.O. 
van Nieuwenhuijze, ed., Development Regardless of Culture?, Leiden (Brill) 1984. Comp. 
C.A.O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Culture and Development, The Prospects of an Afterthought, 
Civilisations XXXIII/2, 1983, p. 5-70. 
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more concern, in development work, for the conditioning significance of social and 
cultural reality, would be tempted to see a potential ally in Islamic fundamentalism 
are in for a major disappointment. Indeed the Khomeinis of this world are in exact- 
ly the same position as the technocratic economist prescribing his development 
paradigm. The only difference between them is in the particular normative para- 
digm imposed, and, besides, the ruthlessness with which. Nor, for that matter, is the 
fundamentalists’ prime goal necessarily ‘development’ in the standing, Western-in- 
spired, meaning of the word. 


Now one can reason here that, whatever they do about reislamization, 
even fundamentalist regimes are dealing with populations whose develop- 
mental needs, expectations and demands have not disappeared as from the 
moment of the establishment of fundamentalist rule. In this regard, both the 
moment of the achievement of national independence in former colonies and 
that of the establishment of fundamentalist rule seem doomed to usher in, 
first off, an experience of malaise if not renewed crisis. To survive such a 
crisis, even fundamentalist governments may have to adopt developmentalist 
orientations, and policies to match. The trouble is, then, that such a match 
could prove hard to achieve. There is ample cause to surmise the existence of 
a wide gap between the wordings of the constitution and the practice of 
government in the Islamic Republic of Iran. Indeed one is at a loss to guess 
how the match might be achieved, and at which price in terms of fundamen- 
talist ideas. There is no cause for extreme pessimism, though. Precisely to the 
extent fundamentalist ideas are hard to concretize for contemporary use (just 
think of the tortuous ways in which Islamic banks make verbal gyrations be- 
tween ‘interest’ and ‘profit’), it may be a matter of finding the covering 
formula under which to revert back to more developmentalist attitudes and 
approaches. In this regard, Islamic injunctions as basic concerns (for example, 
with social justice) could go a long way. In this sense, Banisadr’s eclipse may 
be an opportunity lost: though it is not proven that he was the man to see 
and avail himself of his opportunity. 


To sum up, as a cultural revindication, Islamic fundamentalism risks proving a 
matter of misunderstanding all around. Surely its emergence can be interpreted as a 
culturally conditioned reaction to prevailing conditions, both international and in- 
ternal. But the very nature of its position, of implicitly subsuming culture in its 
own self-assertion, causes it to be in effect a-cultural if not anticultural for most 
practical purposes. 

Fourthly, there is, as mentioned, an international dimension to Islamic funda- 
mentalism. There exists a pattern of world-wide Islamic conferences and a matching 
configuration of umma-wide institutions of various kinds, fostering commercial and 
intellectual pursuits. Presented as Islamic pure and simple, these are largely depen- 
dent upon the intellectual and especially the financial support of fundamentalism, 
notably as established in oil-rich states such as - bien étonnes de se trouver ensem- 
ble - Sa‘idi Arabia and Lybia. In addition, Pakistan is a noted provider of support- 
ing brainpower. Iran is active in the international arena in its own, quite particular 
way. 

This international complex is concerted in effect: perhaps to a higher degree 
than any scrutiny of rosters of names could lay bare. It is, at face value, the de- 
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monstration, to the world at large, of the significance and viability of Islamic re- 
conscientization as an umma-wide phenomenon, with which the rest of the world, 
notably the West (not explicitly detested in this connection), would do well to 
reckon. At the same time, it is a way for fundamentalism, first, to present itself as 
being representative for, of not virtually coterminous with, Islam as such: both in 
the direction of the various countries of the Islamic world and in that of the non- 
Islamic parts of the world, notably black Africa, India, the West. Besides, it is the 
fundamentalists’ best bet in the effort to gain respectability and recognition regard- 
less of the fact that in reality they are no more than an impassioned minority peddling 
their own idiosyncratic reading of Islam. In all these respects, the output of publish- 
ing houses set up, since a few years, in Western Europe and North-America, plays an 
important, no doubt well-calculated, role. 


Let me try, at the peril of becoming unduly entangled in a dispute between 
Muslims, to explain a little further still how fundamentalism, by turning re- 
ligious norm into rigid morality or sociopolitical doctrine, seems to set itself 
apart from the sunna wa’ljama‘a, the whole community of Islam, rather 
than being its spokesman as it pretends to be. To this purpose I take the liber- 
ty to borrow a phrase from a source that may seem out of place: 

Our art is perfect, that is to say accomplished; yet its perfection is amenable 
to modulations as varied as those of a pure voice. Up to us play the subtle 
game which consists of forever approaching or moving away from the solu- 
tion that has been found once and for all, to move into extreme restraint 
or excess, to include countless new constructions within this beautiful 
sphere.* 

Here speaks a sense of relativity compatible with an awareness of the ab- 
solute and the recognition of its significance. It results from avoiding to over- 
accentuate either, notably from refraining from ‘overheating’ the absolute. 
Admittedly, in the setting to which the quotation refers there is no temptation 
to do so. Given his particular religious outlook, the Muslim is not immune to 
such temptation. Hence the traditional disputes about ijtihad. 

This takes us straight back to the debate concerning tauhid and the way it 
informs Islamic culture as the field of tension between eternal norm and daily 
practice. In reading this field of tension, the fundamentalist risks reducing 
man to a status of, in the last resort, robot and watcher of robots, with faith- 
fulness as his one redeeming virtue. Dogmatically this position is far from 
unassailable. Others read it as a demand upon man as God’s creature to com- 
port himself responsibly, not literalistically, alert to the way the ever-relevant 
norm and its occasional practice will correspond. 

The idea that maximized norm awareness could attenuate responsibility in 
conduct is not new: to many Muslims it is not an appealing prospect. Quite a 
few will recognize it as one of the causes of what they see as the long decline 
of Islam during Ottoman times. What makes contemporary fundamentalism 
an even more Ominous prospect to them is that it may end up confiscating 
the believer’s responsibility altogether, on behalf of power unlimited in the 
hands of an unholy alliance of rulers and ‘ulama’ as rulers. The problem of 
those facing this threat, it seems, is how to become less defenseless. 


¥ Marguérite Yourcenar, Mémoires d'Hadrien, Paris (Gallimard) 1974, p. 145. First ed. Paris 
(Plon) 1985. (My translation.) 
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There can be no doubt that to the extent extreme fundamentalism will succeed 
(partly thanks to funds provided by the oil-buying West), the prospects of the other, 
in the longer term at least as promising, variants of Islamic conscientization stand to 
become dimmer. This is, certainly, a struggle for power within Islam and then in the 
world at large. In this struggle, moderation, central virtue of the practice of Islam, 
risks proving a liability. 


I have opened this Lecture with a reference to the fear of tomorrow as a cate- 
gorical existential concern of mankind, including its Muslim segment. We have seen 
how this fear expresses itself in an urge to seek safety with the sources: 


Any acculturation is simultaneously loss of culture and adoption, in other 
words denial of the return to the original essence (to the canonical archetype, 
the fullness of the hijra paradigm). It opposes the scraping off of the sediment 
deposited by the centuries, by contact with the outside world. (Still) return 
and scraping off constitute one of the major movements of Muslim thought.* 


At the same time we have seen that this tendency is one out of an ambivalent 
set, as this quotation from J.-P. Charnay makes implicitly clear. 

Under today’s global conditions, the weight seems to shift back and forth from 
one foot to the other. I have had to pay relatively more attention to fundamen- 
talism than to what used to be called modernism or reformation, for the simple 
reason that currently it has the limelight and, what is more, the upper hand. This 
should not make us overlook the time-and-place-conditioned, incidental nature of 
its predominance. Considered in a less myopic way, the weakness of fundamentalism 
may well reside in its apparent strength; and the ultimate strength of reassertion in 
its apparent confusion. Unless, as I have suggested,“ both would be eventually 
superseded as being equally exponents of one basic paradigm of Islamic thinking 
and living in need of replacement by another. But this is a prospective vision few 
Muslims seem prepared as yet to adopt. 

There can be little doubt, meanwhile, that currently there exists among what 
probably remains the majority of Muslims a quite particular fear of tomorrow, as 
an acute instance of the pervasive fear which reflects the mood of our period. This 
is the fear of what a minority amongst them are up to in consequence of the partic- 
ular way in which those, in turn, try to overcome their own fear. Whereas the 
latter expresses itself freely, the former appears to be searching for the appropriate 
mode of expression and articulation: proving beyond doubt that true Islam is not 
the exclusive property of one faction. 

The next question refers to the emergent next paradigm ~ if emerge it does. In- 
deed there are few indications that, as of now, could be read as its prospective 
features. The future retrospect of today’s phenomena may well be different, and 


35 Jean-Paul Charnay, “‘Transferts de cultures au Maghreb’, Politique étrangére, 1971, p. 
605: ‘Car toute acculturation est aussi déculturation et adoption, donc négation de cette re- 
montée vers l’essence originaire (vers l’archétype canonique, vers la plénitude du modele hégi- 
tien): elle est opposée a ce décapage des sédiments déposés par les siécles, par les contacts avec 
Vextérieur: remontée et décapage qui constituent l’un des grands mouvements de la pensée 
musulmane.”’ (My translation.) 
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the limitations to today’s perception are painfully clear. Do we face a dead end? 
Perhaps not entirely. The future is never so much a matter of extrapolation of pre- 
sent trends as of present needs requiring and being given effective care: Toybee’s 
well-worn challenge-and-response model. | 

Can one hope, then, to identify a need or needs whose future importance, 
through the ways they are going to be met, will amount to nothing less than a para- 
digm change? More precisely, the replacement of the paradigm that has survived 
during nearly a millennium? There is, off-hand, no valid theoretical reason to rule it 
out. Less so since the accelerated overall change marking the emergence of the One 
World as a sink-or-swim challenge to mankind is unlikely to spare Islam. 

In this perspective, one notes two kinds of problems, occasionally reflected in 
stirrings of Muslim minds, which appear worth singling out in the present connex- 
ion. One is a concern with the umma in its entirety , as a proposition countervailing 
the current preoccupation with segments somehow coterminous with modern 
states.°° This is the old problem of unity versus fragmentation, this time not as a 
Western scholar’s fancy but as a problem experienced by Muslims struggling with 
issues of actual Islamic living. The other, immediately connoted by unity versus 
diversity, is that of norm versus actual conduct: the central problem, as argued, of 
Islamic civilization. 

Some will object to the selection of this double issue, on the ground that to 
Muslims, certainly those in interaction with the ‘outside world’, it is, in this phrasing, 
unfit for discussion. The answer to the objection is that, this being the case, a budding 
reorientation in this regard is bound to have the significance of a potential paradigm 
change. What pleads furthermore in favour of this suggestion is that, upon closer 
inspection, this is the very problem with which the movements at play hitherto 
have unsuccessfully grappled. Why so unsuccessfully and in which manner exactly, 
will have to become clear as part of the reorientation. One expects that one factor 
likely to stand out is classicism - regardless whether orthogenic or heterogenic - as a 
state of mind selectively geared to one side of reality at the expense of the other. 
To the student fifty years hence, the al-Afghanis, ‘Abduhs, and Ridas, as well as the 
al-Banna’s, Maududis and Kartosuwiryos of the last one hundred years or so may 
conceivably qualify - shocking as it may sound now - for Koestler’s epithet ‘dream- 


walkers’.?” 


Pursuing the matter still further, in what must then be a purely speculative vein, 
One notes two current tendencies that appear immediately relevant. The fact that 
together they constitute an ambivalent pair could not come as a surprise. 

There is one tendency afoot which seems bound ultimately to thwart the 
established orthogenic-classicistic bent of mind, with its eclectic concern with formal 
normative [slam and its disdain of the actual lifestyles of Muslims. This is the shift 
from the ‘cool’ rational-dogmatic stance of the religio-political reasserters of Islam, 


36 This is so even where for dogmatic reasons this coterminacy is claimed to be insignificant, 
as is done in Iran. Comp. Kalim Siddiqui, as quoted by Edward Mortimer, Faith and Power, 
0.c., p. 367. 

37 Arthur Koestler, The Sleepwalkers, New York (Grosset & Dunlop) 1963. 
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whether modernizers or reformers, towards the ‘warmer’ exhorting style of the 
politico-religious advocates of Islamism. To the extent the latter would want, or 
need, to be a mass-movement, they will be bound to take the realities of these 
masses into account, if only to manipulate them. This might ultimately induce a 
reconsideration, whether purposive or unwitting, of the formal-informal nexus as 
such. How elusive such a condition is bound to be is demonstrated convincingly in 
Lybia’s jamahiriya: Islamic masses. This construct must somehow correspond to a 
public affairs philosophy, in Qaddafi’s Green Book, which, curiously, avoids to rely 
specifically on Islam: a feature which does not tally with what seems to be the 
author’s desired public image.*® 

The countervailing tendency is illustrated by situations like the resistance in 
Afghanistan to the communist regime. This is basically a matter of an extremely 
segmented, traditional sociopolitical order, for geopolitical reasons never much af- 
fected by imposed convergence, resisting the inroads of the integrative modern- 
state paradigm. The imprint of the latter, at once ideological and foreign, can but 
reinforce a tendency that would have existed anyway, namely to adopt a common 
denominator above and away from actual sociopolitical realities, namely Islam. In 
order to be effective as a means for convergence and co-ordination, this ‘Islam’ is 
bound to be abstract and diffuse, and woe upon him who tries to spell it out. In 
other words, the upsurge of Islam as a hallmark adopted by the resistance is bound 
to reinforce the traditional conception of a merely normative blueprint at safe 
distance from the sordidness of daily living. Still, the fact remains that daily living 
is very much in the forefront, being immediately tied up to survival. 

In this case as in the other one, the ambivalence as between the two tendencies 
repeats itself within each. Things really are standing on a razor’s edge. 


Let me now go over the same ground once again, in an attempt at further clari- 
fication using a different angle of approach. To this purpose I refer to a scheme pro- 
posed by Michel Foucault as his point of departure for a study of modern-Western 
civilization. Part of the relevant passage reads as follows: 


The basic codes of a culture ~ the ones which govern its language, its per- 
ceptual patterns, its exchanges, its techniques, its values, the hierarchy of its 
practices - determine in advance the empirical order with which each person 
is to be concerned and within which he will find himself back. At the other 
extreme of thought, scientific theories or philosopher’s interpretations ex- 
plain why there exists an order at all, which general law it obeys, which prin- 
ciple can take it into account, why this rather than some other order is the 
established one. However, between these distant realms exists a domain which 
though mainly playing an intermediate role, is no less fundamental. It is more 
confused, more obscure, more difficult no doubt, to analyze. It is there that 
a culture, imperceptibly deviating from the empirical order prescribed by its 
primary codes, opening up an initial distance in their regard, causes them to 
lose their pristine transparency, stops allowing itself to be passively traversed 
by them, puts itself on guard against their immediate and invisible powers, 


38 A very far cry from Numairi’s stance adopted in and belatedly effectuated by the (usual 
selective) introduction of ‘Islamic law’ in late 1983. 
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liberates itself enough to conclude that this order is perhaps neither the only 
one possible nor the best: all this in such a way as to confront the raw fact 
that, underneath its spontaneous order, things exist which fall into some 
order by themselves, which belong to a certain tacit order, in short that there 
exists order.?9 


In developing these ideas further, the author envisages a secondary, intermediate 
frame of reference for culture, potentially critical of the primary one, as a basis for 
effective cultural life. This intermediate region, he argues, can feature as the more 
fundamental one: his point of departure for studying modern Western civilization. 
So much for Foucault’s scheme. Now referring back to the present condition of 
Islam, it is obvious that this scheme does not apply. Why then refer to it? Because 
one can make a helpful comparison nonetheless. In the Islamic scheme, the two 
original positions discerned by Foucault are, so to speak, collapsed into one. This 
prevents his intermediate ‘level’ or ‘position’ from becoming a manifest cultural 
category in the Islamic pattern. But it cannot prevent the basic conceptual divide 
showing, inexorably, in the manner then appropriate, namely as the field of tension 
between norm and conduct. A field of tension so construed that it prevents, for all 
practical purposes, the thinking Muslim at once from fully coming in terms with the 
former and from effectively accounting for the latter. The unending absorption in 
the one is paid for by the neglect of the other. 

Now what is so interesting about this is that it has worked well enough as long as 
Islam did not undergo significant pressure from outside its proper orbit and instead 
could keep the outside world under pressure at the boundaries. (Still, Muslims agree 
with non-Muslims in referring to some three or four centuries as a period of decline.) 
One cannot say that this continues to be the case. What is Islamic reassertion to 
some is crisis of Islam to others. Both terms hide more than they reveal. 

Meanwhile, it can no longer be seen as either fantastic or inappropriate to evince 
some tentative interest in the conceivable prospect of an impending paradigm 
change, heralded, perhaps, by those who fear it most. 


The Muslim experience, from its inception hitherto, has been built upon system- 
atic formal-behavioural normativeness in every domain of life. The price paid for its 
maximization is increasingly clear, not just to the outside observer. It is the con- 
comitant relegation of actual, life-and-blood conditions to an ambivalent, in effect 
low, significance. Significant in that they have to be overhauled in line with the 
norm, they are yet insignificant in that they are not - not yet, not fully - islamized 
or reislamized. 

This basic paradigm is, in its unassailability, the minimum formula serving as the 
trait d union between all Muslim civilizations, past and present. Still, in light of 
scriptural data, considered in the conceptual-operational perspective advocated 
here, it seems impossible to maintain, were the question ever to arise (but hitherto 


rrr 


39 Michel Foucault, Les mots et les choses. Une archéologie des sciences humaines, Paris 
(Gallimard) 1966, p. 11f. (My translation.) The continuation of this passage, too long to quote 
in full, is equally pertinent to the present argument. 
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it has not), that this is the only conceivable paradigm according to which to elaborate 
an Islamic civilization worth the name. 

Access to the question as to alternative - or if you prefer, plural - paradigms pre- 
supposes relativizing objectification of the one in vigour. Such objectification tends 
to be out of bounds under ‘normal’ conditions; and when conditions are not normal, 
there will emerge forces to keep it out of bounds. Where objectification in this 
sense is below the horizon on account of a fascination with identification, the 
relativization inherent in comparison is bound to be deemed anathema. But these 
forces are likely to conflict with contrary forces. To break this indépassabilité 
requires a major risk-taking effort, less likely to be achieved on purpose” than in 
consequence of incidental shifts of accent in orientation or indeed of serendipity. 
The Salafiya movement is of course the one most noted for moving towards a break- 
through. It has proved abortive. This is generally attributed to its reformist pur- 
posiveness. The more likely cause is that, in evitably wavering between orthogenic 
and heterogenic classicism, it has failed to face, let alone to resolve, the problem of 
modernization versus westernization. To this purpose, tagiya: precaution, dis- 
simulation, is an inadequate device. Still, its real trouble was not the ambiguity of 
orthogenic and heterogenic. It was classicism proper, as an indépassable posture. 
Indeed, the name of the problem is ijtihad, or, perhaps more correctly phrased, the 
quest of the proper frame of reference of ijtihad. 

Returning now to the forces favouring a conceivable break-through. For those to 
become effective, nothing less would do than the clear realization (a) that one has 
been living according to one particular paradigm, and (b) that this paradigm need 
not to be the only conceivable one given certain basic values one could not consider 
sacrificing under any circumstances. It seems clear that hitherto, access to the very 
idea, let alone the praxis, of alternative paradigms has been blocked by the system- 
atic downgrading of actual conditions in their relation to the norm. This has gone 
to the point that Islam, in making for civilizations, has become unique among the 
three monotheisms. What is ‘secularism’ to Christianity, and what is accounted for, 
in a way, by ‘liberalism’ in Judaism, is, in Islamic civilizations, a non-category, a 
virtual taboo. This taboo is inevitably and invariably broken, time and again. Real 
conditions cannot be written off, not even by placing some of them, eclectically, in 
display cases, as glorious specimens. For example, the current need for betterment 
of conditions ~ development at the macro level ~ simply cannot be ignored. 

What matters is that thus far the taboo has not been broken in a manner at 
once effective and creative, and that strong forces are at work to prevent this 
happening. It is at least doubtful whether these forces have the future, indeed 
whether they have any future. 


40 One striking example of the struggles caused, in some of the best minds, by this indépassa- 
bilité is Seyyed Hossein Nasr, /slamic Life and Thought, Albany (SUNY) 1981. 
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LECTURE EIGHT 


UNIVERSE OF ISLAM AND MANKIND AS A PLANETARY UNIVERSE: 
THE NEED OF AND THE LIMITS TO COMMUNICATION 


So far as the Muslims are concerned, the most impor- 
tant event that has taken place is that, for the first time 
during the last one thousand years, Islam is being dis- 
cussed by both Muslim and non-Muslim scholars as a 
social, political and economic institution. 


Anwar Moazzam! 


In the preceding Lecture the sociocultural dimension of the Islamic lifestyle has 
been considered, a few incidental comments apart, as an internal matter of the 
world of Islam. This, as observed, is less unrealistic than it may appear to the out- 
side observer. It is reasonably well in line with the average Muslim’s day-to-day 
experience and perception. 

Still, this experience is limited. Its confines are set by the practice of common 
ethnocentric living. A more complete picture stands to be gained by taking into 
account the external aspect. It supplements the internal one; occasionally it may 
countervail it. On the globe, Islam has never been, nor is it, a monad. It has, and has 
always had, dealings with instances of non-Islam, whether around it or in its midst. 
These dealings are not necessarily marginal or insignificant, as many a Muslim may 
be inclined to assume. 


For present purposes, the shift in angle of approach poses a methodologi- 
cal problem. As long as the internal side of things is concerned, the outsider 
approaching them is simply obliged to practise empathy. This is the pre- 
condition to describing them in a manner accessible to those whose civilization 
he shares and at the same time recognizable and acceptable to those whose 
civilization he writes about. To meet this requirement is not necessarily easy. 
Islamic civilization, as analyzed here, is a field of tension between norm and 
actual conditions. The tension reflects in the posture of its bearers, suspended 
as it is between observant classicism and inventive realism. In addressing this 
civilization he will often be induced to side one way or another. The inclination 
to take sides can easily lead astray.” Still it is a far cry from identification and 
ensuing partisanship. 


1 Anwar Moazzam, ed., Islam and Contemporary Muslim World, New Delhi (Light and Life) 
1981, p. vii. 

2It could appear, to some, that in the concluding remarks of the previous Lecture part of 
the argument has come perilously close to taking sides. What has been presented as a tentative 
prognosis might be read (not impartially, perhaps) as evidence of leaning towards one side in 
the contrast between observant classicism and inventive realism. (This contrast, as argued, is the 
interiorized echo of that between norm and actual conditions. This in turn is here interpreted 
as constituting the field of tension which is the natural abode of the Islamic lifestyles.) 

A proper judgment on this matter will take several considerations into account. 
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Once the external dimension comes into the picture, the outside observer’s 
position will shape up differently. In a significant number of cases, the other 
party to the external relationship at play happens to be the very civilization 
of which the observer is a bearer. If so, instant, perhaps unwitting identifi- 
cation could appear natural. In fact it is a temptation to be avoided. The 
correct approach, in regard to the external dimension exactly as in regard 
to the internal one, is optimally islamocentric. Islamic dealings with pagan 
Indonesia or Africa are not different, as regards appropriate methodology, 
from those with the West. If they seem different, that is the Western (or, for 
that matter, the non-Muslim Indonesian, or African) observer’s problem. 


Islam is perhaps a clearer case than some other civilizations in that its external 
dimension is its own doing, on two counts. It is induced from inside. This is due to 
the very way Islam has emerged, and again to its expansiveness as both creed and 
practice. It is also induced in the manner of reciprocity, by the way Islam has inter- 
acted with the world around it. Nowadays, it is one of the constituents of the 
emergent One World. 

We shall accordingly have to address the twin problems of identity and interac- 
tion, as the two facets of one living entity. The salient notion will be confrontation. 
Although no historical approach is intended, it will be useful to begin with a brief 
flash-back to the emergence and early elaboration of Islam. Then, confrontation 
will be inspected in three different modes, not strictly successive in time, namely 
expansion, stable state, and resurgence. 


Identity as confrontation 


The early history of Islam is that of a meteoric upsurge. Its features and signifi- 
cance appear variously, depending upon whether one considers them retrospectively, 
in the perspective of fourteen lunar centuries of Islamic history, or on the contrary 
monographically in near-microscopic concentration on the events of the first few 
years. To the former view, they are a mere upbeat; to the latter, they are a complex 
and hazardous venture of uncertain features and purport. 


Of course in a prognosis one cannot take sides except perhaps by anticipating betterment 
for that which one favours. This is objectionable to a limited extent at worst. It could indicate 
that empathy has momentarily turned into sympathy, exceeding its proper boundary. 

What would be outright objectionable is that in the act one would have relied on alien criteria 
implicitly or explicitly smuggled in for the purpose. This would invalidate the judgment sub- 
mitted. Those concerned could not recognize it as relevant, let alone valid. 

(Those tempted into such a move will not seldom deceive themselves, and try to appease 
others, by invoking values they deem unaffected by the limitations normally concomitant to 
the specificity of given cultures. Such alleged universals, however, are not unlikely to be exposed, 
sooner or later, as so much ethnocentrism. The experience of colonialism and its successor, 
developmentalism, is quite sobering in this regard.) 

Given these several considerations, it does not seem that the prognosis tentatively ventured 
strays beyond the limits within which a writer like the present one can validly operate. Less so 
since the paradigm change envisaged does not come out of the blue. Were it ever to occur, those 
then recognizing and identifying it - no doubt in retrospect - would have no difficulty pointing 
out precursors and earlier gropings. In that light, these will no doubt feature as so many ‘sleep- 
walkers’ (to quote Koestler once more) and abortive attemps. Still they will be on record. 
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One would expect the latter view to be the privileged domain of mono- 
graphically inclined historians of various specializations, and the former the 
one towards which the average interested person would incline. In neither 
regard would it make much difference whether the person concerned would 
happen to be a Muslim or not. In practice, this is not quite the case. Both 
Muslims and non-Muslims, certainly the monotheists among them, show an 
occasional preference for the monographic approach. To the Muslims it is a 
means to articulate current disputes in terms generally known and considered 
as valid. Thus, Shi‘1 versus Sunni disputes will rely, inter alia, on conflicting 
readings of the role and significance of the first three califs as evidence. For 
their part, non-Muslims, notably Christians and Jews, will readily find in the 
early history of Islam material fit for apologetic exchanges. 

Curiously, the standard Western presentation, of the Goldziher model, falls 
between two stools. As a total overview it reflects the former approach. In 
devoting disproportionally much space, in the opening chapters, to Muhammad 
and the way he has launched Islam, it adheres to the latter. The unbalance re- 
flects in problems of assessment. Their most salient manifestation is the debate 
- forever inconclusive and by now fairly dominant - about the ‘originality’ 
of Islam. We shall briefly return to this matter further on. 


Recall the basic frame of reference: classicistic and occasionalistic. What may 
appear, at face value, as dramatic innovation ~ and indeed be announced as such - is 
claimed to be, in fact, the reinvoking or reinstating of eternal, absolute verity. The 
essence of Islam is emphatically said not to be ‘new’ or novel: it could not be. Pos- 
tulating it equals retrieving it from oblivion: more precisely, from its earlier mani- 
festations which, in the course of time, had become overgrown with deformation 
and overlaid with falsification. Abraham, with the dramatic bifurcation in his pro- 
geniture, is a critical Gestalt in this connection. 

In other words, the identity and specificity of the Islamic message are pre-estab- 
lished. It does not really matter whether for purposes of its verbal articulation re- 
course is had ~ not necessarily yet incidentally and indeed repeatedly - to a previous 
fund of both terms and rituals. This fund is not just pre-Islamic but, when the chips 
are down, distinctly non-Islamic. 

There is, first off, the Arabic language. As used in the Qur’an, it has the status of 
a miracle; and there are contemporary Arabs who claim that Qur’anic Arabic is a far 
cry, for better or worse, from the Arabic of jahiliya: pre-Islamic pagan poetry.? 
There are, next, notions and ritual recalling Arab pagan cults of pre-Islamic days. 
There are, furthermore, elements of narrative and other kinds which are traceable 
to Old or New Testamentic stock. Some, claiming this is not all, point to Mesopo- 
tamia and further away in tracing elements of Islamic thought. 


The basic data of Islam - Qur’an and hadith - do not handle this array of 
data in one standard procedure. Pre-Islamic Arabian cults do not come in for 
the same treatment as the older monotheisms, notably Judaism. In each re- 
gard, moreover, one can trace an ambivalent stand. It sets out from acknowl- 
edgement in what may perhaps be called a meliorative-abrogatory vein: that 
which was is being superseded by what is more true. The combination of fac- 
tual acknowledgement and meliorative supersession is worth noting. It is in 


3 Moncef Chelli, La parole arabe, Paris (Sindbad) 1980. 
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line with the more pervasive meliorative stance of which several instances 
have been cited before. In the last resort it is this same meliorative-abrogatory 
factual acknowledgement of acta et peracta, including earlier revelations to 
the actual Prophet, which is the capping stone of the inner consistency of the 
Qur’an. 

Given this meliorative-abrogatory acknowledgement as a matter of basic 
orientation, there is room for its effectuation in more than one way. Here as 
in so many other situations, an ambivalence opens up. Pre-islamic Arabian 
cults, notably those around the Meccan sanctum and its pilgrimage, are identi- 
fied as Abrahamic and therefore properly Islamic. Other elements of these 
same cults, such as celestial divinities, are somehow discounted, in no econo- 
clastic manner. As regards the monotheisms, irremediable initial conflict with 
monotheists present (in Medina) goes hand in hand with liberal adoption- 
cum-adaptation of selected data out of their scriptural stock. This is fully 
warranted by the common monotheistic notion of intermittent prophecy. 


There is, then, no trace of doubt that the assonances - to call them that - be- 
tween Islam and earlier systems of thought and action are legion. Still, they are 
scattered; they are forever incidental; each and everyone is a subject to a mutatis 
mutandis clause equally incidentally effectuated. The upshot is that the echoing of 
older thought material is, by Islamic standards, not really a significant factor if it 
comes to recognizing (better term, here, than “determining’) the specificity, indeed 
the identity, of Islam as a revelatory message grown into a religious system. 


An apparently flippant yet pertinent comment would be that the bearer of 
the revelation was neither a systematic dogmatician nor a comparative historian 
of religion. His was a different calling. Hence his epithet ummi, awkwardly 
rendered as ‘illiterate’. 


It is in this perspective that for the Prophet, doing battle against pagan Meccans 
and other Arabs, against Jews and Christians, and against false prophets, so-called, 
was not merely inevitable but indeed correct. The Abrahamic truth had to be rescu- 
ed, by him who saw it, from those of its distorters who, in his judgment, falsely 
claimed to hold it. On the other hand it was a matter of historical coincidence ~ read, 
divine succour - that it proved feasible as well. Still, doing battle is only one horn 
of a basic ambiguity. After all, underneath all the falsification for which they were 
blamed, those people somehow held on to - whilst veiling it - the grain of everlast- 
ing indestructible truth was waiting to be rescued. It is this ambiguity, this pervasive 
posture of meliorative-abrogating acknowledgement, which reflects, later on, in 
such phenomena as the dimmi status of Jews and Christians, already discussed. 

The significance of the upbeat then, is that Islam claims and ascertains its identity 
as self-specificity: in, indeed by means of, an interreligious Auseinandersetzung. 


4Someone may object that I am being unduly a-historical here, in omitting the sequen- 
ce of encounters and events that must have influenced the Prophet’s position and attitudes 
and eventually, perhaps, moulded them into a recognizable, though never entirely predictable, 
pattern. As against this, it should be observed that one can easily fall a victim to an overly 
historical perception of these matters. The inherent relativization, perhaps to an extent 
coupled, nowadays, to psychologization and sociologization, of the historian’s approach is 
unable to account for the significance of the Prophet as the vehicle for a creed and a norm to 
become established. Hence my plea in favour of a more conceptual-operational approach, less 
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The Islam which has emerged out of this complex of formative encounters was a 
message and a mission, equipped with a daunting propulsive force. It was not yet a 
fully-grown system. 


Elaboration as confrontation 


The rather lengthier episode of the elaboration and consolidation of Islam into 
a way of life of religious imprint is marked, in turn, by conditions of encounter. 
Once more, Judaism and Christianity feature saliently, in a more autonomous 
manner. Behind them stands the residual yet lasting impact of classical Greece. Of 
Rome, hardly a trace.° This happens in Damascus, it recurs in Baghdad; it will not 
happen again ever after, as Islam in spreading meets other faiths and cultures. 


Once again ambiguity comes into play, though in a different manner than during 
the initial phase. Here, an Islamic identity, however rudimentary, engages upon a 
confrontation, at least ex aequo, with other faiths and philosophies, and different 
ways of life. In principle, it condemns them out of hand. Still, their fascination is 
more than a matter of proximity. They do constitute a challenge; they trigger a 
response. They are coherent systems of thought and action presenting themselves 
as such, through their - more or less apologetic - spokesmen. Under the circum- 


exclusively historical though by no means a-historical, as a more promising means to envisage 
Islam as a comprehensive religiously-imprinted system. 

In concluding this note, acknowledgement must be made of a book which, announced as 
“written by infidels for infidels’’ (p. viii), seems to place itself beyond the pale of established 
islamology, namely Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, Hagarism, The Making of the Islamic 
World, Cambridge (U.P.) 1977. Its real purport is to check the standard history of the emergence 
and early spread of Islam by reference to non-Muslim source materials hitherto left uncon- 
sidered in the presentation by both Muslim and orientalist scholarship. 

On the hypothetical and fragmentary image built upon those ‘alternative’ sources, let it be 
enough here to say that to merely shrug it off would be unscholarly. Its call for systematic 
comparison with the established image is valid. There are elements bound to provide incisive, 
perhaps enlightening comments on parts of the vulgata. 

The reason why I abstain from this kind of exercise is that for present purposes a presen- 
tation is desired which is optimally Islamo-centric. However there is room for a comment of a 
somewhat different kind. 

Islamic studies are under a cloud these days on account of alleged Euro-centric or Western- 
centric misrepresentation of the facts. This indictment proves curious in light of a realization 
brought home by reading the methodological considerations of these two authors. They argue 
that Muslims and orientalists are fully together in exclusively relying on source materials sancti- 
oned by the Islamic tradition. In other words, had it been the intent of orientalists to construe 
an image of Islam of their own making and serving their own purposes, the least one could have 
expected is that they would have chosen to identify and use source materials neglected by, and 
probably inconvenient to, established Muslim scholarship. Crone and Cook have now shown 
that to take such a tack is by no means impossible. The next question is, of course, what will 
be the consequences: a competing image claimed to falsify the standard one, or on the other 
hand an exercise in careful comparison as just suggested? Perhaps the authors have carried their 
justified restraint a trifle too far, in refraining from posing this question. It can be asked, and an 
acceptable answer does seem to be available. Acceptable, that is, by the standards of Western 
scholarship. Whether this answer, namely the suggestion of critical comparison, will prove 
congenial to any and every Muslim is doubtful to say the least. On the other hand there is no 
reason to expect that all Muslims would reject it categorically. 

> Some have suggested Iranian and even Indian influence. Such hunches have proven hard to 
substantiate except in a few cases. 
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stances, initial categorical rejection, once shaping up in debate, can but result in 
gradual, perhaps unwitting familiarization. This calls for a counterpoint, in the drive 
for an ever clearer articulation of one’s own identity-as-truth. This in turn will pave 
the way for occasional conditional adoption, whether unwitting or purposive. What 
matters, then, is how selective or indeed eclectic this complex will turn out to be, 
given the basic notion of islamization as its guiding principle.° 

It is no doubt too categorical, yet not necessarily incorrect, to say, by way of a 
briefest summing-up, that in the systematization of Islam its essence, i.e., the core 
complex of ideas and practices built up and consolidated during the lifetime of the 
Prophet and his four immediate successors, has stood firm, What has been adopted- 
and-adapted is basically twofold. Partly it is a matter of methodology of system- 
atization, along with the substantive elaboration rendered possible thereby. For an- 
other part it is a matter of enrichment by significant complexes of substantive 
thought, not so much theological and dogmatic as philosophical and scientific. In 
being adopted, each and everyone of these has been adapted, and then incorporated 
in such a manner as to be subsidiary and optimally supportive to the central core, 
of dogmatic-legal character. 


The only case in which the alien thought material does not seem to have 
been contained in a subservient position is philosophy, notably Neoplatonism 
in its hold on mysticism. This, however, may well be the factor that has con- 
tributed to the marginalization of mysticism, especially its philosophical 
variant. 

In its turn, science, ‘pure’ in the sense of predominantly descriptive and 
speculative (hardly experimental or applied), appears to feature, with respect 
to the dogmatic-legal core, as a somehow neutral category in no urgent need 
to prove its properly Islamic motivation and pursuits at every turn of the 
road. 

As noted earlier, a comparable process of eclectic absorption has occurred 
later on, in Spain, where Christians had their pick, in what eventually proved 
a seminal manner, of the established complex of Islamic thought.’ 


All this is not to say that intrinsically nothing has changed in consequence of the 
elaboration of Islam in Damascus and Baghdad. From a prophetic message and mis- 
sion, it has turned into a scholastic expansive system. Self-sustaining and self-enlarg- 
ing in both manifestations, budding Islam is a compact, and mature Islam a compre- 
hensive proposition. 


Expansion as confrontation 


Given the elaboration and consolidation of Islam, its comprehensiveness as a 
system ~ from, say, its fourth century onward - is not merely a feat achieved once 


6G.E. von Grunebaum, Classical Islam, A History, 600-1258, London (Allen & Unwin) 
1970 (German orig. 1963). 

7R. Dozy, Spanish Islam, A History of the Moslems in Spain, London (Cass) 1972 (1st ed. 
1913). See, besides, Umberto Eco, J] nome della rosa, Milano (Fabbri-Bomprani) 1980. A 
scholar’s detective story with delightful extras, notably on mediaeval European interest in Arab 
writings. 
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and for all.® It proves to be an enduring challenge. Much as Muslims like to take it 
for granted - as a matter of considerable self-confidence and pride -, it remains for- 
ever a task to be completed. 

We have encountered this issue before, under the label ‘islamization’. Al-Ghazali’s 
magnum opus, entitled Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din: the revitalization of the sciences of re- 
ligion, dates back to as early as around 495AH/1170 AD. Its timely significance 
when it appeared equals its timeless value as a statement of basics. The reason is 
that the dogmatic issue, repeatedly discussed before, of the field of tension between 
norm and real conditions is bound to return, inevitably with a revenge, as a crucial 
and lasting historical problem. 

To make it worse, this problem manifests itself more or less ambiguously. As 
regards the centre, expansion, whilst presupposing achieved consolidation internal- 
ly, cannot prevent its opposite, namely erosion. As regards the periphery, there 
exists an apparently insoluble problem as to the criteria by which a given collectivi- 
ty of Muslims will identify itself, and be recognized, as truly Islamic. This reduces it 
to a matter of volition or intent, inherently problematic as such. 


The snag in this problem is that there is no proper way of raising, let alone 
addressing it. It is somehow adumbrated in the standard adhortation ~ theo- 
logical-ethical in a categorical manner and not without public-affairs over- 
tones — of the Friday sermon. It may be incidentally picked up in spiritual 
guidance provided in small informal group meetings. The procedure is in- 
variably reaffirmative, seldom critical as to the basic issues involved. 

This has a curious side effect regarding the outside observer, notably in the 
West. The modern or post-modern Westerner, operating somewhere in between 
the historical-philological method and that of the social sciences, will look for 
salient, and perhaps basic, issues, whether of principle or practice or both, 
and try to deal with those in a more or less analytical fashion. This is no way 
of building bridges towards, let alone of ingratiating oneself with, the Mus- 
lims one tries to understand. The analytic probe risks being understood as 
critique, and the critique deemed inappropriate. It is understood as a denial 
of the comprehensiveness, in the sense of perfection, of Islam as a religious 
system: norm and practice at once, inseparably. For this reason I have to 
fear that my credibility in the eyes of Muslim readers will be jeopardized 
somewhat by what I shall have to say hereafter. This is due to the circum- 
stance that, in having to choose between dropping this important issue or 
addressing it, I cannot bring myself to think that letting go is the answer. On 
the other hand, once having decided to proceed, I shall not be able to steer 
fully clear of an approach they tend to mistrust. This should not throw 
doubt, however, on my intentions. My aim is to understand, not to distort or 
denounce. I have, in particular, no appetite to raise the spectre of the moot 
question whether such-and-such a group of people are really Muslims as they 
claim to be. There is the more reason to state this as I intend to take a closer 
look at the very situation in respect of which this question has been most 
vividly debated (always between Westerners, of course). 


8P.M. Holt, Ann K.S. Lambton, Bernard Lewis, The Cambridge History of Islam, 2 vols., 
Cambridge (U.P.) 1970; Carl Brockelmann, History of the Islamic Peoples, London (Routledge 
& Kegan Paul) 1949 (German orig. 1939); Marshall G.S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, o.c. 
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I propose now to inspect one specimen of the ‘periphery’, ie., the orbit of 
secondary, oil-stain-like expansion of Islam, in an attempt to take the measure of 
the problem of what one may call, short-hand fashion, ‘islamicity’. For this purpose 
I select Indonesia, largest Muslim population on earth yet most neglected by islamo- 
logists.? 

Culture-historically speaking, Indonesia resembles one of its own favourite dishes, 
the layered cake. This is particularly visible in the case of Central Java, the part 
too many people will mistake for the whole. There are at least four layers. Indo- 
nesian civilization is, to a considerable extent, a matter of the interaction between 
them. 


This complex is schematically presented in the chart on p. 204. The reader 
may desire some explanatory prose besides. 

The bottom layer (1) is a pagan substratum. It has in many locations been 
the product of amalgamation between an earliest element which rates as 
original-autochthonous and an overlay of Indonesian stock having wandered 
into large parts of the archipelago from the southeastern tip of the Asian 
continent. 

The next stratum upward (2) is the sediment of a tidal wave of Hindu and 
Buddhist influence from the Indian subcontinent. It has spread quite uneven- 
ly. For all practical purposes its significance is limited to Java, notably its 
middle part, and most of Bali. In absorbing the bottom layer, this sediment 
has resulted in syncretistic patterns of great distinction. Outsiders speak of 
Javanism in regard to Central Java; the Balinese refer to their religion-cum- 
civilization as shiva-Buddhism. There is no ongoing exchange between these 
civilizations and the Hindu and Buddhist regions elsewhere in Asia. 

The third stratum upward (3) is the result of the oil-stain spread of Islam. 
This has taken centuries and has not yet come to a complete standstill. By 
now, most ‘blank spots’ on the map of extant paganism have been filled in. 
A recent spurt of rather drastic expansionism has played a significant role in 
this regard. Hindu-Buddhist Bali has thus far resisted Islam; ‘Javanist’ Java 
has adopted it in its own particular ~ some say, syncretistic’® - way. Else- 
where it has had fairly free play except among those who had meanwhile 
come under the sway of Christianity, and most of the Chinese scattered 
throughout. Contact with the heartlands of Islam (rather than with other 
parts of the Islamic world, except occasionally India/Pakistan) are manifold. 
The pilgrimage, study periods, and the importation of religious books are no 
longer the only means." Still, its effect is filtered in various ways, induced by 
distance and the language barrier. 


9 Indonesian Islam has for a long time been the privileged domain of Dutch scholars. Few 
non-Dutch islamologists have taken an interest. Decolonization has broadened the circle as the 
number of those constituting it decreased. Their interest is not of the traditional islamological 
kind but rather historical, anthropological, or indeed in terms of political science. Comp. C. 
Snouck Hurgronje, Verspreide Geschriften, 0.c., Vol. IV, 2 parts; R.A. Kem, De Islam in Indo- 
nesie, ’s-Gravenhage (Van Hoeve) 1947; Harry J. Benda, The Crescent and the Rising Sun, Indo- 
nesian Islam under the Japanese Occupation, 1942-1945, The Hague (Van Hoeve) 1958; 
C.A.O. van Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam in Post-colonial Indonesia, The Hague (Van Hoe- 
ve) 1958: B.J. Boland, The struggle of Islam in Modern Indonesia, The Hague (Nijhoff) 1971. 

10H, Kraemer, De wortelen van het syncretisme (The roots of syncretism), ’s-Gravenhage 
(Boekencentrum) 1937. 

11 Until the political tide in South-Arabia has turned (comp. J.B. Kelly, Arabia, the Gulf and 
the West. A Critical View of the Arabs and their Oil Policy, New York (Basic Books) 1980), 
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The fourth stratum upward (4), the one on top for the time being, is the 
impact of the modern West, including its brand of Christianity. As a matter of 
cultural impact this is comparable to conditions in virtually any Third-World 
country. Conversion to Christianity is historically and regionally scattered. 
A few concentration areas apart, it is mainly important as an urban phenom- 
enon. Decolonization, far from terminating the Western impact, has broadened 
and deepened it, like everywhere else. Filtering of various kinds remains at 
play, though. Amongst filters in operation, the formal national ideology called 
Panca Sila is, contrary to what some may have hoped and despite incessant 
efforts, not necessarily the most effective one.}? 


there has been close contact between Hadramaut and its numerous migrants in Indonesia and 
Malaysia. 

12 Soekarno, Nationalism, Islam and Marxism, Ithaca NY (Cornell U.P.) 1970;id., Het ont- 
staan van het Pantjasila (The Emergence of Panca Sila), ’s-Gravenhage, 1949. Comp. C.A.O. van 
Nieuwenhuijze, Aspects of Islam,o.c.,Ch.5. 
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As regards the outside world, interaction occurs in respect of the top two 
layers (3, 4), and then mostly as impact from outside ~ a one-way street. 
Within Indonesia, there is two-way interaction - not necessarily always har- 
monious ~ between Islam and, on the one hand, the modern-Western impact, 
and, on the other, the Javanistic entity. There is, moreover, one-way com- 
munication between Islam and paganism, designed to cause the latter to dis- 
appear. Hindu-Buddhism is in inevitable contact-of-sorts with the touristic 
offshoot of the West, with as yet unpredictable consequences. 

Under the circumstances, it could not come as a surprise that the Muslims 
of the Hulu Sungai in South-Kalimantan, of fairly recent vintage and in an 
area that lacks layer 2, differ from the Muslims of Aceh in North-Sumatra, 
among the first to have been converted and proud of the fact, and these again 
from the Muslims of Central Java, whose culture history is much more com- 
plex and, in their own view, richer. 

But what does all this mean? 


Considering practical implications we shall skip, for the moment, the aspect of 
interaction with the West. This is for the next section, where we shall inspect it as 
from the heartlands. Here, we look at the interaction with the older cultural strata. 

In studying the interaction between Islam and pre-existent culture, one must re- 
main alert to the need to steer clear of the question what, in its upshot, is ‘really Is- 
lamic’ and what is not. Given the pervasive impact of islamization as a lifestyle, this 
is a non-issue. Islamization as a frame of reference settles everything in principle. 
What it means in practice is a different matter, which not everybody is equally 
eager to broach. (This, as stated, is where the outsider tends to take a different tack 
than the Muslim.) This is particularly so in cases where islamization amounts, for all 
practical purposes, to a fairly stable, tacitly accepted, not effectively challenged 
status quo. In such a situation, demarcation lines will tend to be blurred rather than 
marked. Specifically, custom, regardless of its conceivably pre-Islamic origin and 
nature, will tend to be labelled sunna. Whether such labelling is appropriate is, for 
all practical purposes, a matter of conviction; of being convinced (or willing to be 
convinced) and convincing. Of course the adoption, into Indonesian languages, of 
the Arabic word @da (Indonesianized, adat) to denote old-Indonesian custom and 
customary law, has introduced an ambiguity of meaning that is most conducive to 
the purpose. 

Still, some dividing lines are more easily blurred than others. Where customary 
family law is strictly matriarchical, as for example in South-west Sumatra, those ad- 
hering to it have a problem in practising their Islamic faith.’* Irremediable fac- 
tionalism is, in such cases, the almost inevitable outcome. How much of it, depends 
upon how much of a syncretist one is at heart. Not every Indonesian holds the same 
views in this regard. Restated in more academic terms, the problem which comes in- 
to view here is that of the varying ‘reception’ of Islamic law, corresponding to, i.e., 
obversely co-varying with, the level of adherence to customary law. Inheritance is 
one of the more noted illustrations of this problem. 


13C, Dobbin, Islamic Revivalism in a Changing Peasant Economy, Central Sumatra, 1784 - 
1847, (Scand. Inst. Asian Studies) 1983. 
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Of course law, in this connection, is the tip of the iceberg. The bulk is the realm 
of the metaphysical and supernational, previously discussed under the label ‘folk re- 
ligion’. It is here that the inherent rationalism of Islam tends to be whittled down, 
almost imperceptibly, to leave room for orientations and practices that might, per- 
haps should, be, yet are not necessarily, challenged as essentially alien. As argued 
before, universal Islamic practice in regard of the ‘fringe’ of folk religion is intrinsic- 
ally ambivalent. One aspect is to accommodate this fringe without close scrutinity 
as to the level of its dogmatic orthodoxy and its legal orthopraxis. 

There is room for two comments on islamization as practiced in the manner pre- 
dominant in situations like that in Indonesia, namely as maintenance of the status 
quo. 

One says that, in a case like Indonesia, religious identification need not coincide 
with cultural identification to the full extent. The former need not encompass, or 
be coterminous with, the latter. In between the Islamic identification of the large 
majority and their cultural identification (at the national and perhaps even more at 
the regional-ethnic level), some latitude remains. As a way of life, Islam is not a 
strait-jacket, regardless whether this will please the fundamentalists or not. Nor 
does any of this prevent the Indonesian Muslim from identifying, at the proper 
occasion, as a Muslim in entirely good standing. 

The second comment refers to piety as experienced faith. Some might expect 
the margin of free play just mentioned to narrow down significantly where people 
take their faith in earnest. Upon closer inspection, this proves too hasty a judgment. 

Of course piety may manifest itself as more or less rigid orthopraxis. This could 
well connote a relatively high degree of aloofness to, if not outright rejection of, 
the non-Islamic strands of the prevailing culture tradition. In practice pious people 
of this persuasion will readily find a niche in their own society, where their partic- 
ularism, whilst clearly marking them, will neither harm them nor unnecessarily upset 
the others. This supposes, of course, that they will behave as a relatively quiet, 
acceptable minority. The santri category of Java is a case in point.'4 

On the other hand there is piety in the sense of seeking a more warm-blooded 
experience of faith. This variant, especially in tending towards a rather more eso- 
teric or ‘mystical’ mood, is likely to experience less difficulty with the difference 
between Islamic and not-so-Islamic ideas and practices in the prevailing climate. It 
has a double option as regards its orientation, namely folk religion on the one hand 
and islamization in an active, perhaps more orthodox, vein on the other. The two 
need not instantly present themselves as a dilemma.!5 


14 Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java, o.c. | 

15 The notorious Dar ul-Islam movement, mentioned before, has had its short-lived realm of 
terror in the very region, in between West and Central Java towards the South coast, which had 
been noted for a long time as the abode of various mystical-syncretistic religious movements, 
marked by a strident brand of esoterism. A study touching laterally upon this matter is Karl D. 
Jackson, Traditional Authority, Islam, and Rebellion, A Study of Indonesian Political Behavior, 
Berkeley (U. of Calif. Press) 1980. Comp. also Niels Mulder, Mysticism and Everyday Life in 
contemporary Java, Cultural Persistence and Change, Singapore (U.P.) 1978. 
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In concluding this section, a rider is in order to make sure the reader will not 
take all this to suggest that what is found in Indonesia will be found, mutatis mu- 
tandis, anywhere else in the realm of Islam. The pre-Islamic or non-Islamic element, 
along with its appreciation, is bound to differ significantly from place to place and 
from period to period. On the other hand, the kind of interface problems encounter- 
ed, and the main lines of the pattern according to which they will be identified and 
dealt with, are likely to recur one way or another. 


Stable state as confrontation 


The next question to arise is whether this holds true also under conditions where 
Islam is not effectively in ascendancy or indeed dominant. More particularly, what 
about it where and when Islam and Islamic culture are challenged: inevitably ‘from 
outside”? 

The case in point to come to mind immediately, is, of course, the relationship 
between Europe and the Islamic heartlands (named, in Europe-centric fashion, the 
Near or Middle East), ever since Spain has been retaken and the Balkans sealed off. 
The period concerned, from the 16th century AD onwards, is not seldom described, 
by Muslims, as one of decline, followed by stirrings of renaissance as from the 
middle of the 19th. This however is a retrospective and comparative judgment, 
which need not be ideally suited for present purposes. It will suffice to describe the 
period as one of stable state: mindful of the fact, mentioned before, that stable 
state risks connoting erosion. 


This is not an easy case to deal with. For one thing, the needed mental- 
intellectual distance is hard to achieve, given a writer and a probable reader- 
ship identifying each with one of the two cultures concerned. For another, 
there is a difficulty of smokescreens hiding the real issues from sight. 


At root, the matter at hand is simple. It concerns the modalities of ‘interface’ ,!® 
under particular conditions, between two relatively ill-defined systems, namely the 
Islamic civilization of the heartlands of Islam, and European, especially West- 
European, civilization, both of the period concerned. 

For interface to occur under the given conditions, mutual definition enters the 
scene as an indispensable corollary.!’ This entails two complications. One is that 


16] should perhaps apologize for the term ‘interface’. I cannot replace it by something more 
pleasing to the ear, not even the sociologese term ‘interact’. ‘Interface’ is computer jargon. 
It refers to goings-on between computers - more generally, systems - placed or finding them- 
selves in a fact-to-face situation requiring or prompting interaction between them. As it often 
goes, especially in American English, any substantive will sooner or later be used as a verb. 
Thus, ‘to interface’ is a close synonym to ‘to interact’, but not quite. There remains the aware- 
ness of the point of departure: the confrontation of two systems which, more often than 
not, have to be made compatible, to an optimal extent, for the very purpose of interacting. The 
compatibility may be a matter of sameness (positive/positive or negative/negative) or of 
contrast (positive/negative): that is a secondary matter. The point here is that it has to be 
ensured by appropriate means. 

17In its turn, mutual definition may, and often will, amount to image-making, its more 
stabilized and reified, potentially petrified variant. The student addressing the phenomenon, 
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the compatibility which should result is imperfect. A degree of asymmetry of 
mutual perceptions remains. The other is that, besides being indispensable, mutual 
definition is inevitably an intervening factor in effect. Stereotypes will act as 
smokescreens. 

Under the circumstances I propose to work as follows. First we shall inspect the 
occurrence of mutual definition as an intervening smokescreen, and after that the 
asymmetry of mutual perceptions. This is not an exercise in beating around the 
bush. Rather it is an attempt at clearing away underbrush. We shall expedite this 
appropriately. These preliminary chores completed, it should be possible to address 
the main issue, of the modalities of interface under the conditions just evoked. Part 
of this ground has been covered, from another angle, in the previous Lecture. I shall 
try to avoid repetition. 


As regards mutual definition and its complications, it helps to remember, 
first off, that in intercultural transactions, as in others, the first move is 
to name. Anthropologists speak of ‘classification’. By naming the unknown, I 
relate, hence reduce, it to categories I know. In this way I take the sting, 
indeed the threat, out of its strangeness. Therefore, naming has to be adequate 
in my terms and to my purposes. Accurateness of portrayal is secondary. It is 
a matter of inevitably eclectic presentation, not in the terms of reference 
proper to that which is to be portrayed but in those of the one doing the 
portrayal. 

Where competition is inherent in the encounter situation calling for the 
portrayal, as in the case at hand, this is bound to affect the procedure to be 
adopted and again its outcome. 


The Western perception of Islam and of Islamic culture in the heartlands shows 
the normal ambiguity, of awe versus disdain, that one observes anywhere. Its 
expressions are somewhat variable, but the attitude stands. In this particular case, 
they tend to be somewhat extreme at times.!® 

The element of awe appears not so much in occasional conversions of Westerners 
to Islam, as in a growing concern. Prompted by unforeseen manifestations of ex- 
tremist and occasionally violent fundamentalism, it causes these to be mistaken for 
Islam at large. 

The element of disdain used to be articulated in the notorious Western debates 
about the ‘originality’ of Islam, on ‘true’ versus ‘superficial’ Muslims, and more 


especially if he works in the historical philological manner, will tend to feel more at home with 
the latter than with the former. The price to be paid for this convenience is the sacrifice, to a 
greater or lesser extent, of the sense of dynamism. Given the crucial significance of the dynamic 
aspect of the matter, the loss thus incurred deserves more careful weighing than is mostly 
accorded to it. 

These strictures apart, it remains to cite some of the important studies carried out along 
these lines. Norman Daniel, /slam and the West, The Making of an Image, Edinburgh (U.P.) 
1960; id., Islam, Europe and Empire , Edinburgh (U.P.) 1966; R.W. Southem, Western Views of 
Islam in the Middle Ages, Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard U.P.) 1962. 

18 An eclectic and incomplete inventory, presented as a vehement diatribe, can be found in 
Edward Said, Orientalism, 0.c. An entirely different and more promising approach can be found 
in Norman Daniel, The Cultural Barrier, Edinburgh (U.P.) 1975. 
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recently on the ‘Islamic identity’.'?Of late, it has recurred in debates, among 
both Westerners and some Muslims, about the question as to the susceptibility of 
Islamic civilization to ‘development’*® and its paraphernalia, such as democracy 
and capitalism. I propose to return to the substance of this discussion in a while. 

Curious cross-breed of the two, currently fashionable tiers-mondisme seems to be 
waiting in the wings for an expression pertinent to the heartlands as a whole. It has 
been fashionable, for some time already, with regard to the ex-colonies of the 
Maghrib. A somewhat puzzling feature is that whereas its nominal focus appears to 
be cultural, its real thrust is political and to a lesser extent economic: fully in line 
with lingering modern-Western preoccupations. 

There is in all this relatively little concern about adequate understanding as a 
point of departure towards portrayal of a kind with which those portrayed could 
identify.” 

Let there be no misunderstanding. I do not believe an honest case can be built, 
as some have tried, to the effect that the West is, and has been, systematically out 
to mispresent Islam and Islamic civilization, in pursuit of its sinister purposes in 
their regard. What has been summarily evoked hitherto is only one horn of what 
really is a dilemma. The other appears in the dedicated scholarly attempt to control 
for ethnocentrism in portrayal. Its methodological problems are formidable. There 
has been, since some time now, a budding contest between the historical-philological 
and social-sciences methods. It remains remarkably subdued and inconclusive. The 
difference between them seems insufficiently fundamental to engender a debate 
promising conclusive outcome. They share their basic conceptualizations in 
common. Besides, history in all its widespread specialisms works both ways as a 
blanket obfuscating any basic issues. A newly defined bone of contention may be 
required for the true issue to become clear. 

This is not to say that, pending such clarification, the effort at a portrayal that 
should be relevant here and acceptable there, is futile or doomed in advance. It is, 
rather, an ongoing struggle, against severe odds. What is more, it is a struggle inflict- 
ing itself upon any cultural entity aspiring to an effective role as a constituent of 
the emergent One World. If in this regard the problems of the West are more mani- 
fest than those of some other culture areas, this could hardly mean that the others 
are in better shape. 


The Islamic portrayal of the West, in addition to being, in the course of time, 
equally variable as its counterpart, is bound to be even more diverse. The several 
parts of the Muslim world have different experiences of the West. The difference is 


19 Also a concern of Westernized Muslims. This may occasionally find expression in hybrid 
approaches to present or future issues. An intriguing example is the attempt to gear Western 
planning techniques to the concern about the future of Islamic civilization, by Ziauddin Sardar, 
The Future of Muslim Civilization, London (Croom Helm) 1979. 

20 Comp. Mohammed Arkoun, Essais sur la pensée islamique, Paris (G.-P. Maisonneuve et 
Larose) 1973, Ch. IX, “L’Islam face au développement’’, p. 297-317. 

21 For present purposes it seems useless to cite selected specimens from the massive pro- 
duction of books and articles illustrative of this neo-ethnocentrism. 
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by no means limited to whether and how they have been colonized. These ex- 
periences are bound to reflect in the image used to explicate responses and ensuing 
attitudes. 

At the base of so much historically determined variety stands at least one 
common element. Historical in turn, it yet has doctrinal overtones. This is the 
Qur’anic doctrine about the falsification by Jews and Christians of the revelations 
communicated to them before Islam was revealed through Muhammad. It provides 
ample quid pro quo to any Western qualms about the originality and true nature of 
Islam. This element is not strong enough to make for a salient set of deadlocked 
allegations back and forth. But it provides a pervasive keynote, bolstering the element 
of self-confidence in the otherwise invariably ambivalent responses to the West. 

In the Islamic Auseinandersetzung with the West, one notices an enduring ele- 
ment of apologetics, of the kind hesitantly abandoned in Western stereotypes of Is- 
lam ever after, say, the theological disputes during the Crusades. This would seem 
to imply that the image of the West is directly relevant to at least part of the Islam- 
ic self-presentation, and, furthermore, indirectly to the self-view. In this connection, 
the gradual ascendancy and penetration of the West has certainly been a factor of 
major, if coincidental, significance. 

These circumstances help to explain a notable fact. In intercultural contact, one 
system will normally respond to the other in an ambivalent manner, of part-recep- 
tiveness part-rejection. This ambivalence tends to show as ambiguity, and polariza- 
tion of underlying postures, where the encounter is experienced to occur between 
unequal parties, in other words, where one side is dominant. Under such conditions 
yet another element is added, namely asymmetry as regards the articulation of the 
two countervailing tendencies. The receptive urge tends to take shape in fairly 
secular-sounding phraseology; the defensive urge seeks to be bolstered in an Islamic 
articulation. More on this later. 

As discussed in the previous Lecture, it is probably due to this subsidiary yet 
salient diversification as between the two countervailing variants that one can trace, 
in each, an echo, a secondary repetition, of the original division into two. Thus, the 
‘rejection’ side, in relying on an articulation in terms Islamic (and thereby in fact 
making Islam its means, its ideology) will instantly diversify into modernizers (in 
this connection clearly not in the sense of westernizers) versus reislamizers. 

There is perhaps room at this point for a few comments in addition to what has 
been saidon this matter in Lecture Seven. What the two variants share in common 
includes at least two elements - or is it two expressions of one? - besides the 
Quranic scorn of the predecessor monotheism. One is the perception of Islam and 
Islamic lifestyle or civilization as a definitive system. Indépassabilité not as a prob- 
lem but as an achievement. Islam is perfect; the Islamic system is coherent and com- 
plete. The other is what we may perhaps call the mood of this perception, the 
determinant outlook conditioning it, namely classicism. Real conditions should be, 
indeed virtually are, conform to the classical normative pattern. They are non- 
intelligible, indeed inconceivable, otherwise. Any claims and moves made will fit, 
tightly yet snugly, into this frame of reference. 

In this kind of context, problems emerging are necessarily taken to be incidental, 
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never fundamental. The response, accordingly, is corrective by definition. It neces- 
sarily reflects the meliorative-abrogatory stance identified before as a central theme 
of the Islamic patterns of thought and action. 

These basic facts have immediate implications for both the receptive and the re- 
jecting urge at play in encounter situations such as those under consideration in this 
section, of stable state between Europe and the heartlands of Islam. What all this 
amounts to is the possibility of coming to terms with newly emerging phenomena 
or issues, whether internally occasioned or induced from outside. It follows, as is 
normal, from an intervening act of classification. This act, mostly tacit, is based in 
turn on the equally tacit awareness that, the system being what it is, things novel or 
alien (which is basically the same) must either belong or be abominable. In order 
for them to belong it must be possible to demonstrate that they have somehow 
been anticipated or surmised in the sources of Islam. There exists, in other words, a 
firm and ready criterion, eminently versatile and available for thoroughly occasion- 
alistic use, by means of which to accept or reject. 

What we have seen thus far amounts to the realization that both sides to the 
encounter, in using images as means to come to terms with each other, are in fact 
relying on smoke-screens. The images are made in line with ethnocentric con- 
siderations, and they are employed for ethnocentric purposes. Communication is 
not the true concern; self-protection and self-assertion are. To these purposes, com- 
munication, up to a point, is a viable means. What matters is to determine the limit, 
and to make sure it is observed. 

There is an increasing interest, these days, in the occurence and role of filters in 
intercultural communication. Here we have identified a filter, and begun to envisage 
how it works. 

The effect of smokescreens resulting from mutual attempts at stereotyping is 
invariably constraining, and potentially confusing and antagonizing. Still they are 
not the only factors conditioning communication and transactions. It is tempting to 
rate their importance higher than that of other factors. But one should steer clear 
of such temptation, more so as it is hard to identify all others. 


From stable state to Western domination 


In the preceding section it has been impossible to refer to the stable state in the 
relations between Europe and the heartlands of Islam without anticipating growing 
Western ascendancy. This is perhaps inevitable. Where two inherently expansive 
systems meet, stable state is bound to be a fleeting moment. It is a balance on the 
razor’s edge. 

The fact of Western ascendancy can perhaps be discerned, to some analytic 
advantage, from the awareness in its regard shaping up on each side, whether com- 
comitantly or with some delay. Certainly to the Islamic perception, the difference 
between the two states here discerned as ‘stable’ and ‘Western ascendancy’ is sub- 
sidiary. The common feature is that Islam is not dominant, as its vocation would 
have it. The two periods are equally labelled ‘decline’. 
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Another difference between the Western and the Islamic assessment is that to 
the latter, the phase of Western domination ends earlier than to the West: in the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century AD rather than in the second of the 
twentieth. More exactly, the significance of this domination changes earlier to the 
Muslim than to the European observer. Islamic (and nationalistic) resurgence begins 
as just mentioned. European uncertainty as regards colonialism and its offshoots 
fails to take effect, precisely in the heartlands of Islam, until between the two 
World Wars - and even then the consequences drawn from it remain inconsistent. 

Meanwhile, it is worth recalling that the Western impact is hard to assess. There 
is every reason to believe it is overrated. Westerners can hardly avoid overrating it, 
out of natural ethnocentrism. Those Muslims of whose ideas Westerners are likely 
to take cognizance are precisely the ones inclined to overrate it in their own way, 
whether in order to welcome or to reject it. 

Considered from the grass-roots level in the areas concerned, the issue appears 
differently. First, impact at this level is a matter not so much of ideas and practices 
as of goods and implements. Secondly, more and different filtering is at work, 
causing the West to appear more remote, less identifiable. 

Conversely, the impact of the heartlands of Islam upon the West is an elusive 
topic. The assumption has been, and remains to an extent, that ever after the Sara- 
cen threat had been contained, there is no impact worth mentioning. 

Recently, however, a wave of immigrant labour from Islamic countries, around 
the Mediterranean and further away, has spread all over Western Europe; there is 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, the simmering oil crisis, and, occasional aggravation, 
terrorism. 

At least to Muslims of the heartlands, these are ever so many occasions of actual 
or potential impact on the West. What remains unclear for the time being is, firstly, 
what are its purposes or thrusts, and furthermore, how much real impact there is, 
and of which kind or kinds. 

For the time being, the average European does not envisage a clear link between 
these phenomena and Islam. Both the outward appearance and the overtones of the 
phenomena concerned - socio-economic in the first case and politico-economic in 
the others - tend to obfuscate the religious dimension. 

This is changing somewhat in respect of the immigrants. In their acute need to 
assert an identity of their own to hold on to, these tend to present an Islamic 
appearance. To the extent this is registered by the European side as something 
significant, a budding awareness of an Islamic backdrop may come into play. 


One can notice this first in circles of social workers and educators. Some 
of them, in responding in tiers-mondiste fashion, add to the confusion in ways 
that may not always prove harmless. Such are the blinkers of benevolence 
that they will, naively yet insistently, try to promote a degree of observance 
of selected Islamic practices which would be hard to find in the countries of 
origin of the intended beneficiaries of their zeal. Indeed there are cases on 
record where they are in effect the unwitting protagonists of extreme funda- 
mentalism. One example is the insistence of modification of the Dutch 
government school curriculum for the benefit of Turkish children, by the 
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introduction of lessons on Islam: an unintended echo of the notorious Dutch 
‘school conflict’ of a century ago, about the ‘Christian’ content of the school 
curriculum. 


Clearly, the asymmetry in the postures of the two parties to the encounter is 
considerable. It is sharpened by additional, coincidental factors. In mentioning 
them, I shall reach beyond the phase of Western ascendancy into that of decoloni- 
zation, adjusting my phaseology to the Islamic perception, as just evoked. This 
anticipates the next section, on Islamic resurgence. 

The West, more precisely the modern and post-modern West, ‘sees itself’, i.e., 
experiences its collective identity, in its own way: a congeries of politico-economic 
entities, jealous of their ‘independent’, ‘sovereign’ specificity, yet sharing, to a 
significant extent, one set of values, orientations, and practices. One of these, as 
argued, happens to be a considerable level of secularism, coupled to religious- 
doctrinal diffraction. It is difficult to perceive the heartlands of Islam through the 
optique provided by this frame of reference. The cause of the difficulty is, precisely, 
Islam and its imprint upon the full round of life. The average Westerner is at a loss 
to account for it. 

Let me now try to express the obverse perspective in a nominally contrasting 
phrase coined for the purpose. The heartlands of Islam - to limit the argument once 
more to these - experience themselves, in turn, as a congeries of politico-economic 
and other entities, (1) somehow framed, (a) on the one hand, in the residual setting 
of the umma, and (b) on the other, in the emergent one of the Arab nation (to 
mention only this), and (2) effectively marked by the enduring imprint of Islam. It 
is difficult to envisage the West through the optique provided by this frame of 
reference. The cause of the difficulty is, precisely, that where one anticipates 
Christianity and its imprint, there is nothing of the sort. Instead one loses track in a 
welter of ideologies hardly practised. It is the more confusing as upon closer in- 
spection there is less to choose between them than is alleged. 

There is yet another way in which the asymmetry of the mutual perceptions 
becomes manifest. 

In this post-colonial age, the West remains as fascinated with the world at large 
as it has ever been. In this perspective, the realm of Islam, including notably the 
heartlands, is one out of several areas of intrest. There exists, among a sizable 
majority of Westerners, no particular curiosity about these heartlands, whether 
positive or negative. Common monotheistic antecedents do not really count. The 
romantic fascination with the Orient and its spirituality, never limited to Islam, 
currently moves away from it rather than toward it. | 

For their part, the heartlands of Islam remain fascinated with (which is not the 
same as interested in) the West to a significant extent. Some would call it a pre- 
occupation. Still, there is some interest in the world at large, and it may well be 
growing. An unhelpful complication is that it shapes up in two different ways un- 
likely to reinforce one another. 

To some, the non-Muslim world is a necessary target for expansion. This may be 
interpreted in a more or less fundamentalist sense, i.e., of conversion and the im- 
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position of the rule of Islam. Or it may aim at the establishment of a significant 
presence, in any number of ways: political, economic, and also cultural (whether in 
the narrow Western meaning of culture or in a broader one). To others, the world as 
a whole features increasingly as the proper frame of reference for their own pro- 
gnostication and future policy-making.*? This kind of interest will tend to adopt 
patterns of reasoning developed by Western thinkers in the first place. We shall 
briefly return to this. 


In this connection something must be said on ‘orientalism’ and ‘occidenta- 
lism’. Much maligned these days in certain circles of tiers-mondistes and their 
Western-trained intellectual counterparts in the Third World, ‘orientalism’ 
ranges all the way from a proto-tiers-mondiste, escapist infatuation with a 
largely imaginary orient (kept imaginary by means of eclectic contacts and 
whimsical behaviour during sojourns), to nose-to-the-grindstone scholarly de- 
ciphering of evidence and interpretation of findings. At the former end it is 
manifestly subject to bias either ignored or indeed intended; at the latter end 
the enduring risk of bias is meant to be kept in check by the pursuit of ‘ob- 
jectivity’. Once objectivity proved open to challenge, the pursuit of ‘orientalism’ 
has entered into a new phase. Romantic orientalism, discredited, has meta- 
morphosed into tiers-mondisme. Oriental studies, in turn, are up for scrutiny 
in the light of a growing awareness of the complexities and perplexities of 
intercultural communication. They are by no means at the end of their tether. 

Nowadays some people envisage a reciprocal to this, which might, pro- 
visionally and tentatively, be labelled ‘occidentalism’. But it is a prospect 
mooted by Westerners first and foremost. The expansiveness of Islam does 
not necessarily entail the same kind of inquisitiveness - the quest of under- 
standing as (and for) domination - as does secular Western civilization. We 
have already seen the two divergent positions to which this may lead, depend- 
ing upon conditioning factors. A capsule rendering will suffice. 

To some, the West, alike any other non-Muslim civilization, is interesting 
not on his own merit as much as in its capacity as a potential addition to the 
abode of Islam. Its specificity is discounted, in advance and in principle, as a 
potential future problem, of what could then be called ‘cultural lag’. 

To others, who have been exposed to it in their education, perhaps to the 
extent of living there during a span of time, the West is an experience rather 
than an object of systematic interest and study. Going to the West was not so 
much seeking the encounter - whether as a means for self-assertion, as the 
Westerner would have it, or something else - but rather a foray, arranged in 
amicable mutual understanding, in pursuit of selected intellectual or other 
commodities for transfer to one’s home base and subsequent application, 
mutatis mutandis, under the conditions prevailing there. In the process there 
is exposure, there are incidental encounters, there is cultural shock perhaps, 
but little of it is systematic, leading to reflection, and much remains ill-assorted 
and inconsequential. 

Given these two ways of considering the matter, it is not surprising that 
occidentalism as an infatuation is occasionally in evidence — now less than 
previously -, and that occidental studies as a worth-while pursuit find as yet 
few takers. 


*2 Witness the significant Arab participation in the group exercise which resulted in J.-J. 
Servan Schreiber’s Le défi mondial, Paris (Fayard) 1980. 
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There are two conclusions with which to wind up this section. First, neither 
stable state nor dominance is a situation where matters stay put. Secondly, con- 
frontation as communication is an immensely complex, thoroughly ‘occasionalistic’ 
matter, where predispositions are as significant as freak events, misrepresentation as 
understanding, and where self-identification is achieved, at least partly, through 
self-assertion in face of the other party to the encounter. 


Resurgence as confrontation 


Time now to address the present modalities of interface between the heartlands 
of Islam and the West. I refer to the specific conditions of, say, the five decades in 
the middle of the twentieth century AD, leading up to the 15th century AH. 

In an attempt to envisage these modalities one must allow for the fact that the 
West is no longer overpowering in all respects. At the same time one must take into 
account that, since more than a century, the heartlands of Islam are going through a 
process of reconscientization. Of this process it is hard to say, at this writing, 
whether it is still gathering momentum whilst being modified, or on the contrary is 
about to culminate and subside. 


I have tried to argue in the preceding Lecture that the protagonists of the 
two main variants of the established paradigm may each have played their 
hand to the full extent, with few if any trumps left. But rather than stultify- 
ing the conscientization, this could turn out to trigger what might eventually 
be recognized as a paradigm change, fit to buy a new lease of life. 


The task before us in this section can conveniently be organized as an exercise in 
two moves. The main move will be an analysis of the factors of interface as between 
the two cultural entities concerned. This will have to refer to accessibility-penetra- 
bility on the one hand and impedance-resilience on the other (more abstract words, 
these, for the ‘reception’ and ‘rejection’ of a while ago), furthermore filters, in the 
manner just suggested, and so forth. This move is held in abeyance by a preliminary 
one, required by an intervening question. Alike a point of order in a meeting, it 
takes precedence over the main issue. 


This intervening question concerns the proper frame of reference in which to 
envisage the problem stated. Is it correct to assume, as we have done hitherto, that 
this is a one-to-one encounter situation, without third-party or parameter inter- 
ference? Or is it in fact an encounter in a broader context, which also demands to 
be taken into account? 

There are abundant indications that is no longer permissible to consider the en- 
counter in and by itself, in isolation. The broader framework of the emergent One 
World cannot be ignored. In looking at and dealing with one another, both sides are 
increasingly bound to take it into account. 


The implications are worth looking into. They are not the same for each 
side. I propose to take a quick glance first at the way this perspective shapes 
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up in the West, and then at what seems to be at play in the world of Islam, 
notably the heartlands. 

The Western perception is a double movement. As prognostication, it is 
part retrospection part anticipation. On the former we may be brief. In this 
post-colonial day and age, the world role of the post-modern West has changed. 
It is no longer the dominant element standing model for the rest of the world 
and ambiguously accommodated in this posture. Turning to the prospect, one 
enters the domain of futuribles. Art rather than science, its experts seldom 
agree. Not without oversimplification one may say there are two schools of 
thought. There is one ‘scenario’ according to which the emergent One World 
will shape us as a proposition of interaction-in-interdependence: polycentric, 
and multifarious as regards kinds of components. There is another, more 
daring one which envisages the emergence of the One World as nothing less 
than an evolutionary leap of mankind as a whole (in a most emphatic mean- 
ing of ‘whole’), ushering in a significantly different mode of human life on 
this planet. A few words now on each. 

The first scenario, decidedly the less imaginative one of the two, yet far 
ahead of common Western thinking about the future, envisages a One-World 
network of entities (perhaps too easily identified with today’s states) in inter- 
action and vital interdependence. These are based on irreversibly optimalized 
communication and transactions. (The relative significance of the entities or 
forces at work therein remain by and large to be clarified: more so as with 
current superpower predominance one is off to a false start.) The prospective 
image is that of a polycentric world composed of plural entities of plural 
kinds (polities, economies, cultures, religions, etc.). The rules of the game of 
interaction, crucial to its survival, would have to be distilled, in ongoing 
fashion, out of its base of ineluctable interdependence. This is where danger 
lurks. Note, in passing, that in this prospect, religion plays a role of sorts, as 
a possible determinant of the specificity of particular entities, featuring as 
one out of many kinds of components of mankind. 

To Westerners, this is perhaps a remote prospect, yet it is not beyond com- 
prehension. The catch, clearly, is in the needed imposition of limits to the 
practice of ethnocentrism. This issue is very much upon us anyway. On the 
other hand, the live-and-let-live formula is easily in line with the democratic 
philosophy, which holds that as long as I claim to have no obligation to sub- 
mit to your truth, I cannot reasonably demand that you embrace mine. Even 
within Christianity, or at least quite a few of its variants, lines of reasoning 
have been developed that will not just accommodate but support or indeed 
postulate this view. 

Surely this is not a utopian design. It is an extrapolation setting out from 
one reading of past achievement and current change. It is meliorative in that 
its realization could provide a needed response to prevailing problems seen as 
so many challenges. On the other hand it is unlikely to facilitate the manage- 
ment of public affairs. At any rate it is not an all-out sociocultural mutation. 

It is unlikely that someone in the heartlands of Islam, or further afield, 
would perceive this kind of prospect and respond to it in the same manner as 
I am attempting to do here. It is specifically Western. One likely point of dif- 
ference results from Muslim awareness of the need to account for absolute 
truth,?3 in line with the religious requirement that it should reign supreme. 


23 On this conditio sine qua non of being ‘grounded’, Mohammed Arkoun writes, “The 
abundant specificities of the world, of history, of human existence have to be linked to the 
Origin, integrated in the Images of Self, of the Identical, of the Analogous”. Essais sur la pensée 
islamique, 0.c., p. 192 (my translation). 
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Where this issue is not explicitly raised, Muslims manage to live with it in a 
manner avoiding overheated problems. They do so in ways ranging from 
optimal norm implementation to what some of them do not hesitate to call 
syncretism. Where it does get raised, however, it tends to sound an alert, 
triggering reconscientization. This in turn, necessarily interpreted as islam- 
ization, can but go against the grain of de facto live-and-let-live practices, such 
as had developed, for example, during the first half of this century in some 
parts of the Muslim world. 

The Muslim response to current world events, then, is unlikely to b> cast 
in terms of the scenario just presented. On the other hand, the possibility exists 
that a Muslim response to this Western scenario might be called for. The crux, 
in such a response, is likely to be the current struggle, in the Muslim world, 
for sociocultural identity. In this struggle, one major issue is bound to be 
whether fundamentalism will turn out to be a rearguard fight or a replay of 
the pristine age of Islamic expansion by force. 

The second scenario goes beyond what is envisaged in the first. It reads 
current change world-wide as symptomatic of nothing less than an evolution- 
ary leap involving all of mankind.2* What makes all the difference between 
this mutation and the gradual progressive evolution of the first scenario is 
largely a matter of the integration of mankind out of its components. 

The underlying reasoning can be summed up as follows. The Western up- 
surge vis-a-vis the rest of the world, and its ensuing domination (and, as some 
will add tautologically, exploitation), have been achieved by deviating from 
what had been, until then, the Common Human Pattern. Alike all tidal move- 
ments, the Western ascendency has peaked and is subsiding. This could mean 
that the West is about to resume its place as just another component of man- 
kind, in other words to reintegrate itself into the Common Human Pattern by 
dropping its claim to pre-eminence.*> But take care: the Common Human 
Pattern now is not the one from which the West took leave. The world has 
not stood still, and the impact exerted upon it by the modern West has not 
been ineffectual. 

This line of reasoning culminates in the suggestion that what is, to the 
West, the problem of post-modernity, and, to the Third World (including the 
Islamic world), that of development (including the regaining and reassertion 
of sociocultural identity), is in fact just so many symptoms of what is hap- 
pening to the Common Human Pattern at large. Mankind as such is going 
through one of its phases of dramatic overall change. 

As suggested, the difference between this scenario and the first is that the 
very frame of reference for the interaction and interdependence between the 
various components of mankind is seen to be subject to profound change. In 
other words, the prospective rules of the game for interaction are seen to be 
determined in a manner different from that implied in the first scenario. At 
stake is the nature, not just the modalities, of the new integration of man- 
kind. By further consequence, the very notion of components, of any kinds, 
is up for reconsideration in the same perspective. Especially the centrality of 
the sovereign state is not to be taken for granted. 


%4 Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave, New York (Morrow) 1980; Fritjof Capra, The Turning 
Point: Science, Society and the Rising Culture, London (Wildwood House) 1982; Georges- 
Hubert de Radkowski, Les jeux du désir, Paris (PUF) 1980. 

25 In referring to the West here, its Eastern wing is ignored. The position of the USSR, in 
this perspective, appears as a case of cultural lag. Partially in response hereto, the US outlook 
seems to be wavering between creative reconsideration of inherited paradigms and regression. 
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This second scenario is further remote from the grasp of the common 
Westerner than the first. Still, as an imaginative extrapolation it takes off 
from the West and its role in the world. This goes to the extent that an accu- 
sation of creeping ethnocentrism would be hard to disprove. The impression 
is that the post-modern West, in eclipsing as a dominant entity, proves the 
catalyzer of a metamorphosis in which all of mankind will share, if not 
equally then at least decisively. This, moreover, is seen to be to the eventual 
benefit for all: the utopian streak. The price to be paid does not receive equal 
attention. | | 

In attempting to envisage the meaning this ‘evolutionary leap’ scenario 
might have to those in the heartlands of Islam, one instantly remembers that 
Islam has never renounced its ambition to integrate mankind into one body 
of servants of God. (Nor, for that matter, has the less secularized wing of 
Christianity.) 

Given current reconscientization, it is by no means inconceivable that a 
Muslim response to the big-leap scenario of world re-integration might be in 
terms of deja vu. The net effect, then, might be that Western secularism as the 
tacitly presupposed frame of reference for this new world would confront the 
idea, suddenly central, of dar al-Islam. | 

We are back, once more, at the issue of islamicity and islamization. As just 
suggested, there is cause not to overrate the significance of categorical and 
formal dogmatic positions, lest one end up wearing somebody else’s doctri- 
naire blinkers. Surely the crucial consideration in the ‘evolutionary leap’ 
prospect is operational, not religious-philosophical. This induces some of 
those propounding it to ignore the religious-philosophical dimension alto- 
gether. Inasmuch as life is invariably lived in the field of tension between the 
two, and may well continue to do so after a next evolutionary leap, the 
elaboration of their ideas will sooner or later have to imply amends in this 
regard. Not that these are what really matters. The moment of truth would, as 
suggested, be in a new mode of integration. This is as much an operational as 
a conceptual matter.6 


26 This stricture does not apply all around. There exists an offshoot of this line of reasoning 
which could seem to meet it. This is the current wave of post-modern philosophical mysticism, 
claiming to tie in with recent developments in science. Unfortunately it is at once confused and 
confusing. Confusing, because, alike the fundamentalists in Islam, its adherents consider them- 
selves to be the spokesmen for the scenario as such whilst in fact they peddle a quite peculiar 
version of it. Confused, because, in zeroing in upon the concept of integration, they start off 
from its operational sense yet proceed to elaborate it in some spiritual sense: as if analogies 
were continua. (The much-ignored flaw in the vision of Teilhard de Chardin.) They short- 
circuit the empirical and speculative orbits of rationality, in favour of an allegedly encom- 
passing, quasi-universalistic mysticism: which, by the way, is far from new. Metaphysical in a 
humanistic sense, it syncretistically embraces, under vintage labels such as ‘perennial philosophy’, 
an eclectic array of tenets expressing post-modern Western yearning for eternity and export- 
quality ‘oriental wisdom’ (mostly of Indian and to a lesser extent of Chinese origin). It is a 
more or less philosophical mysticism built upon derivatives of secular-Western and natural-religion 
stock, in random associative juxtaposition. In urging man to be “in tune with the infinite” - to 
quote Ralph Waldo Trine, a forgotten Western writer on the subject ~ it risks remaining de- 
ceptively man-centred. 

I stress this point with a particular intention. Between this brand of mysticism and the kind 
of mysticism which, in the monotheistic religions of revelation, countervails the dogmatic 
stance, there remains a margin of difference which is as thin as it is crucial. Muslim mystics, of 
the brotherhood variant and especially of the sophisticated intellectual variant, are keenly 
aware of this difference, given their endless altercations with the orthodoxy. Therefore it seems 
unlikely that the limited affinity between resurgent Islamic mysticism and the post-modern 
secular mysticism of the West could prove conducive to anything effective. The ‘orientalizing’ 
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One final comment on these Western scenarios for the emergent One 
World. Whilst emphatically world-wide in intended scope, they fail to inquire 
into specific implications with regard to particular components of mankind 
existing today. This is not strange. Their proponents’ minds have moved 
beyond these concerns. To them the present is virtually a matter of the past, 
and superseded as such. Unfortunately, what this amounts to is not the same 
with regard to the West as with regard to the rest of the world. The West 
somehow remains in the picture, as the tacitly assumed point of departure. 
To the West, the prospect evoked is somehow an extrapolation, if not of the 
historical processes concerned then of the manner in which they are rendered 
intelligible: analytically-schematically articulated and then recast as para- 
digms anticipated. To this kind of reasoning, the rest of the world is tacitly 
presupposed as merely undergoing processes generalizingly extrapolated from 
their Western perception onto global scale. It harbours a creeping resurgence 
of ethnocentric naivety. This surely is not so much a surprise an an embarrass- 
ment. Would those who circulate these prognotications have written what 
they did had they taken time out to ponder it from the angle, of, for example, 
a Muslim anywhere in the world? For world-wide prospects, credibility in 
one’s own sociocultural orbit is insufficient. Nor is it enough to respond to 
the challenge by reference to the global effect of the latest technology, 
notably in communications. This simply begs the same question in another 
manner. 

This is not to write off the scenarios discussed as so much Western provin- 
cialism writ unduly larger. Warts and all, they prompt Western thinking. In so 
doing they involve yet fail to take into account the world beyond. In its 
regard, they beg the question, first, as to prospective world views prevailing or 
emerging there, and secondly, as to the response, in the terms of those 
addressed, to what they themselves propound. 

The second question has induced the exercise undertaken in the preceding 
paragraphs. The remarks made, in passing, on the first do not require much 
elaboration at this juncture. Muslim perceptions as regards an emergent One 
World are bound to occur in the framework sketched in the preceding Lecture. 
For debates marking these off from the Western ones just reviewed there is 
rather less occasion than for Muslim responses to the latter as just reviewed. 
There exists, however, an important aside, occasioning exchanges bound to 
touch upon those issues at least indirectly. 

This is the discourse about ‘development’, already mentioned. With refer- 
ence to ‘development’ the heartlands of Islam are considered to be part, albeit 
a rather special part, of the Third World. ‘Outlying Islam’ is fully part of the 
Third World. This state of affairs reflects in two ways, one internal to the 
world of Islam, and the other external, with regard to the rich countries, so- 
called, of the West. 

On the former aspect, which is not in order here, just a few words in pass- 
ing. Alike anywhere else in the Third World, shared need of development does 
not necessarily entail much ‘South-South’ communication. Since the increases 
of oil prices has proven to cause extra harm to other parts of the Third World, 
there has been some special consideration for areas in acute distress, notably 


twist in this Western fashion - far from new - will hamper rather than enhance its credibility to 
most of the Muslims who might run across it. Comp. Marilyn Ferguson, The Aquarian Con- 
spiracy, Personal and Social Transformation in 1980s, Los Angeles (Tarcher) 1980; Peter 
Russell, The Awakening Earth, Our Next Evolutionary Leap, London (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul), 1982. 
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the Islamic ones among them. This is solidarity of the compassionate kind, if 
not mere self-protection. There is little evidence of a sense of common ex- 
perience, let alone identity. 

Between the lands of Islam and the West, there is considerable interaction 
in favour of development. Aid is one of its conspicuous features. This interac- 
tion has some puzzling characteristics if considered in the present context. 
First, the conception of development serving as the tacitly presupposed 
common frame of reference is the modern-Western economistic one. It sets 
development goals, by and large, in terms of macro-economic targets in line 
with the prevailing standard recipes. Secondly, the operational framework for 
the pursuit of development is the modern state, regardless whether dubbed 
‘Islamic’ or not, and effectively also regardless of more or less Islamic or 
islamizing policies pursued. Thirdly, if and to the extent to which consider- 
ation of Islam emerges nonetheless, it will feature as an issue of compatibility, 
in which Islam is unlikely to feature as the independent variable. 

Thus, whereas the ongoing exchanges in favour of development are bound 
to refer implicitly to a future world view necessarily held in common to an 
extent, they fail to bring this implication into the open. This is the kind of 
avoidance of thorny matters to which experts incline. Facing problems with 
which it cannot come to terms, expertise does occasionaly have the effect of 
blinkers. Thus, development co-operation, in failing to be a real dialogue on 
what features as its proper subject-matter, fails again to provide what might 
have been the only opportunity to dialogue, at least indirectly, about pro- 
spective world views. The matter is stuck at the point where slogans demand- 
ing anew world order, economic in the first place, are being voiced. I propose 
to return to the problem of development presently.’ 


For the time being, then, the need to take the emergent One World into account 
in transactions between the world of Islam, especially the heartlands, and the West 
is not yet seen be a major consideration. The nature and purposes of most ongoing 
exchanges remain determined by much the same considerations as were at play half 
a century ago, except for the West’s loss of its dominant role. 


Apparent exceptions to the rule, such as the oil boycot and the Arab in- 
sistence to use the Euro-Arab Dialogue (between the Arab League and the 
European Common Market) as a means to involve Europe more deeply in the 
Palestinian problem, do in fact little more than confirm this somewhat dis- 
concerting reading of the state of affairs. 


27This leaves only one respect in which the world-wide framework does matter for the 
relations between the heartlands of Islam and the West. This is the role of the Middle East as a 
nodal point, of declining importance, in world-wide communications and as a major depository 
of mineral energy resources urgently needed by the West at its present state of technology. Its 
significance is at once limited and crucial. The West has what it considers to be a vital interest in 
peace and order in the heartlands of Islam. To complicate matters, the East and West wings of 
the West tend to advocate conflicting interpretations of this common interest when translating 
it into policies. 

For present purposes the matter, however vital in many regards, is not particularly relevant. 
First, its practical significance is not so much in world-wide terms as in terms of goings-on 
between the West and the Middle East. Besides, Islam does not enter the picture except as an 
ultimate recourse for purposes of polarization given existing positions of contrast or antagonism. 
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Taking positions in a limited frame for interaction 


The detour just concluded is significant even though the outcome seems negative. 
The interaction between the West and the world of Islam, notably the heartlands, 
does not prove to be much influenced by its world-wide setting, whether actual or 
prospective. Such an effect seems pre-empted, to a large extent, by both the Middle 
East and Western Europe being condemned, these days, to serve as theatres - to use 
a military term - for superpower competition, and getting in no way nearer to one 
another ~ as they well might - in the process. 

Still, there does exist interaction between them. One way to start considering it 
is by returning, for a moment, to the problems of development, touched upon a 
while ago. 

On occasion, Islam is brought into some connection with it, both by Westerners 
and by Muslims. The manner has not always been felicitous. Often, the discussion 
has started at the wrong end. People would ask whether the heartlands of Islam - or 
indeed Islam categorically - are capable of, or at least amenable to, Western-style 
development, its paraphernalia and symptoms. This question merely rephrases 
questions asked long before “economic development’, in the post-World War II 
sense, had become fashionable. They have first referred to military technology in 
the broadest sense, then to legislation and political ideology. These remain, to an 
extent, more influential even now. 

At a first blush, this kind of questioning appears to bear witness to considerable 
open-mindedness and circumspicion. Rather than assuming that the development 
paradigm is bound to work once introduced or imposed, it is asked whether it could, 
given the setting into which it is introduced. Can the graft hold? 

Upon closer consideration, this approach proves open to challenge. First, it does 
not stop to ask why the West should stand model for development anywhere. 
Rather, it asks whether it could. Secondly, it generally omits to consider that the 
Western base of the development paradigm, being specific rather than universal, is 
necessarily time-conditioned as well. The question whether the changing West can 
continue to provide the props for the development paradigm is mostly ignored. 
Thirdly, it generally fails to spell out what, for the purposes of this kind of discuss- 
ion, is ‘Islam’. I need not explain all over again what I mean here. This issue is, at 
root, the subject-matter of this entire series of Lectures. 

All this would seem to call for an alternative approach. It could make sense to 
raise the compatibility question beginning from the other end. This would mean 
trying first to ascertain the proper Islamic perspective in which to conceive of 
‘development’, or its optimally close equivalent. Next, one would have to try and 
spell out the implications of such a vision for development work in the heartlands 
of Islam. Finally one could try to assess the Western paradigm - as interiorized by 
the new élites on the spot - in light of these findings, in an effort to measure its 
relevance and usefulness. To take this plausible-looking tack, however, could yet 
mean falling into the Khomeini temptation. It might cause one to treat Islam as a 
formal, rigid, reified frame of reference: a Procrustes bed by which to measure and 
cut to size any human notions or strivings. 
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At this point we can leave ‘development’ alone, and, warned by what we have 
just found, try to address the broader question concerning intercultural interaction 
between the world of Islam and the West, as perceived by the former. 


Now here one is in for some unpleasantness, causing yet another detour. 
The difficulty is that the study of intercultural interaction is far from being 
an established and effective pursuit. 

What has hampered its development hitherto is mostly that studies at the 
next-lower level of abstraction and complexity, namely the ‘cross-cultural’ 
one (i.e., a person belonging to culture x studying culture y), remain beset by 
inherent methodological problems. These pivot around the question how to 
domesticate ethnocentrism without becoming trapped into another basically 
irrelevant issue, namely the pretense of ‘objectivity’.28 

In the particular case of the Islamic world, two additional factors have 
hampered the emergence of an approach in terms of intercultural interaction, 
say, between the West and the Middle East. One is that for public-affairs pur- 
poses the two regions have been perceived in ever so many ways yet hardly as 
culture areas. The other is that both Muslims and non-Muslims have tended to 
shy away from considering Islamic cultures as virtually rather than effectively 
synonymous with Islam. Introducing such a distinction, even though primarily 
analytic rather than crudely phenomenal, is bound to hurt some latent Muslim 
sensitivities by tactlessly exposing them. Still, its explanatory power is beyond 
doubt.?9 


28 Currently, certain kinds of cross-cultural studies, such as oriental studies - but hardly 
anthropology - are being contested. This is mostly done for the wrong reasons, namely in the 
context of the reaction to decolonization and its equivalents. These disputes generally fail to 
reach the core issue, of ethnocentrisms tending toward virtual or actual collision rather than 
to fruitful interaction as they would need to. As suggested, a Methodenstreit seems in order. 
For the moment no more is certain than that it cannot feature the historical-philological 
method versus that of the social sciences. It remains to be seen, then, who will turn out to be 
the adversaries and what will prove to be at stake. The problem of ethnocentrism in inter- 
cultural communication may well be a focus of the impending struggle. 

29 What does seem to cause concern can be described as the fear lest the holistic, a fortiori 
homogeneous image of Islamic civilization be assailed, with ultimately sacrilegious effect, 
by an analytic approach. Such an approach is bound to set out from an act of distinction which 
could appear inappropriate. Worse, it may suggest the occurrence of an actual fissure between 
two aspects, a fortiori realms, and thus cause their separate existence to appear undeniable. 

(Such concern is no doubt the greater if it is realized that those inclined to promote this 
kind of approach are outsiders, not seldom ‘Christians’, whose own world view happens to be 
rather closer to Manichaeistic dualism, and who could accordingly be suspected of purposive or 
at least unwitting ethnocentrism in detecting its likeness in Islam.) 

It should not be difficult to argue that there is basically no cause for misgivings about its 
potentially sacrilegious nature. Even fundamentalism is, after all, nothing but the concern about 
this very distinction, as actual distinctness. The question remains whether such an argument 
would not fall upon deaf ears. It does not fit the prevailing vision. The latter’s indépassabilité 
causes it to remain, in effect, a taboo, not a legitimate topic of discourse. This is not to say it 
could not interest a minority. But they in turn might feel compelled to refrain from showing it 
too clearly. Taqgiya: dissimulation is instantly around the corner. And it is a matter of discretion 
to determine at which point recourse to it becomes advisable. 

The problem is very close to the bone of the present study in that, as argued, it implicitly 
taises the issue of the credibility, to Muslims, of the type of analysis used here. Even if one tries 
to take the sting out of it, as I have done before, by staying close to the Islamic conceptual 
thesaurus, the fact remains that the analytic style, in this overt form, is not readily traceable in 
the Muslim intellectual tradition. This tradition has its own way of introducing and belabouring 
distinctions. Their stated or implicit relevance, moreover, tends to be conceptual-normative 
rather than conceptual-historical. 
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It cannot be the purpose of this Lecture to advance the state of the art in 
this respect. There is room for no more than a few hunches. Recapitulating 
some of the things previously noted, one may begin by recognizing the 
inherently ambivalent character of theresponse of ‘self’ to perceived (a fortiori 
relevant) ‘other’. The vital demand upon ‘other’, once encountered, is to be a 
mirror, instrumental towards the maintenance-as-assertion of the experienced 
identity of ‘self’. To the extent ‘the other’ is perceived for its (his, her) own 
sake, the degree of the accurateness of this perception (as measured by the 
standard proper to what is perceived) is bound to co-vary with the degree of 
sense of security of ‘self’ in perceiving it. The perception, moreover, implies 
comparison, the recognition of both similarity and difference. It combines a 
reduction of ‘other’ to the conceptual categories pertaining to ‘self’ (what 
anthropologists call ‘classification’), and an - optimally controlled - sense of 
‘other’s’ inevitably disquieting alienness. 

Ambivalent perception leads to ambivalent response. As discussed before, 
some pesponses will be receptive, others will reject; most will be a bit of 
both.3 


So much for interaction unilaterally considered. As a bilateral proposition 
it is, methodologically speaking, first of all a matter of repeating the entire 
exercise in the opposite direction. This however is not all. What remains to be 
addressed next is mutuality: as reciprocity or non-reciprocity, as mirror-image 
symmetry or non-symmetry, as mutually reinforcing, cumulative effect or as 
mutually disturbing interference. 


30 This way of phrasing the matter is too unsophisticated to render it useful for purposes 
of systematic study. A somewhat more promising approach would be to anticipate a range of 
variants running between these two positions as extremes. Besides, one needs concepts more 
amenable to analytic work. I have, before, suggested concepts such as accessibility, penetrability, 
or permeability on the one hand, and impedance or impregnability on the other. These are 
qualitative-descriptive categories. They cannot do all that is required. Operational ones are 
needed in addition. For example ‘accommodation’ or ‘adaptive absorption’ for the one aspect 
and ‘fending-off or ‘resilience’ for the other. (The two terms used in each case are not meant as 
full synonyms.) The trouble about such terms pour besoin de la cause is that they are almost 
invariably borrowed from a different context of meaning, and then used analogically. They 
need further refinement. 

Next, the aggregated or net effect of these operators requires appropriate conceptualization 
if this approach is to become workable. Once more concepts for analogical use are not hard 
to find. ‘Barrier’ and ‘filter’ seem to become increasingly fashionable. But in their ‘raw’ form 
they lend themselves to little better than exercises in rhetoric. 

Upon closer consideration, one realizes that the matter has several dimensions. One is 
operational. Concepts like these must be used in full awareness of their inherently ambivalent 
meaning. A filter at once lets through and holds back. The second is substantive. A filter is a 
selective device. What matters is what will go through and what not. The third dimension is 
semantic. A filter is a processing device. What goes through may, in passing, be affected one 
way or another. Adoption invariably connotes, indeed presupposes, adaptation. A fourth is 
sociological. A filter may or may not be manipulated by, or, for that matter, consist of, a 
category of people. In filtering, they are out to achieve specific purposes relating on the one 
hand to the state of affairs to be affected and on the other hand to the outside influence 
mediated or indeed conveyed. A fifth is occasional. Filters are necessarily conditioned, for their 
actual functioning and effect, by the situation of the moment. To take this into account, not 
merely from the viewpoint of the filtering agent, is a tall order. Indeed - and this is the sixth 
dimension on this short list - the overall setting is bound to play a role of its own. One of the 
crucial considerations is, of course, who calls the shots: the recipient or the impinging entity. 
The upshot is an eclectic procedure, only partly predictable. 
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In intercultural interaction, one crucial consideration is selectivity, as a product 
of underlying ambivalence in outlook. The term sums up a number of both the 
operational phenomena and the analytic concerns at play. Selectivity marks the 
way the heartlands of Islam, as well as the rest of the Islamic world, tend to view 
the West and respond to it, indeed take position in its regard. 

I propose to discuss two illustrations, each of them clearly demonstrating the 
impact of Islam upon intercultural transactions. One is the range of responses to 
penetrating Western ideas and practices. The other is the problem of grafting. 


Islamic civilization responding to the impact of the West 


A convenient way of broaching the first issue is to consider the broader scope of 
the matter of revitalization-as-reassertion discussed in Lecture Seven. Given the con- 
fusing array of responses to the prevailing awareness of uncertainty, two questions 
arise. Is there a system to the confusion: can one discern a typological range in this 
welter? In the affirmative case, what is the common denominator? I propose an 
affirmative answer to the first question on the ground that the answer to the second 
one is that it is all a matter of ideology. 


I take ‘ideology’ here in its original, Western sense. It is a body of doctrine 
claimed to be valid and, as such, adopted-and-upheld, occasionally imposed, 
for the double purpose of galvanizing a collectivity of one kind or another 
into (1) an effective entity, which will be (2) identifiable and self-asserting in 
its dealings with other entities. The claim to validity, in substituting for a 
claim to truth in the absolute sense, reflects the secularist climate in which 
ideology originates; but times are when in the act of claiming and asserting, 
‘validity’ will stand for ‘truth’. Conversely, those out to effectuate their 
claims to truth do not always disdain the ideological posture and method. 


In responding to the Western impact in the ideological manner, the heartlands of 
Islam echo the decolonization process occurring in so many parts of the world. The 
spearhead of their defense mechanism is eclectically adopted from the armour of 
the adversary and then pointed against him. 


Technology and ideology are seen, in this connection, as the main vehicles 
of the Western role in the world. Both are equally coveted in the decolonization 
effort. Of the two, ideology tends to be considered, correctly or incorrectly, 
and for better of worse, as the more tractable one. 

All this is possible on condition that technology and ideology are ‘culture- 
neutral’. The obvious question, then, is whether they are. There exists a tacit 
conspiracy not to raise it, and simply to work on the assumption they are: 
notably in considering them available to any takers. This goes to the extent 
that two riders will often be added equally tacitly, namely ‘without tears’ and 
‘at no cost’. These riders cause few immediate problems in the case of ideology : 
in that of technology, especially the latter one does. The fact that the reasons 
are obvious does not prevent occasional outcries of recrimination and revin- 
dication. 

When an inadvertency has such consequences, it is time to take a hard 
look. It soon transpires, then, that the conspiracy, very tiers-mondiste as it is, 
is ill-founded. At the Western end, the prompting consideration is pleasurable 
reinforcement of ethnocentrism: ‘our’ technology and ideology are universal. 
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At the Third-World end, the prompting consideration is unconcern. The need 
is not for technology but for its implements, as amenities and as power; it is 
not for a specific ideology but for an unassailable means of self-realization as 
self-assertion. 


Considering responses to the West cast in terms of ideology, it should be possible 
to arrange the many variants along some spectrum. Its extreme positions can be 
identified by customary labels. At one end stands nativism; a more islamological 
equivalent to this label is orthogenic classicism. This is the variant of revitalization 
in which self-assertion is seen to ensue from the effective return to and revitalization 
of the true essence, i.e., the normative origin, of the collectivity. At the opposite 
end stands westernization or modernism: both in the sense of openness towards the 
ideas and practices of the modern West, the way these have been introduced into 
the region in consequence of Western dominance. In this case, the islamologist 
speaks of heterogenic classicism: the demand is still for a model to adopt and fol- 
low, but this time it is borrowed from outside. (Besides, there will necessarily be 
adaptation; but this is not excluded in orthogenic classicism either.) The matter has 
been presented in some detail in the previous Lecture. 

So far, we are on trodden paths. We leave them in the next observation, which 
says that the range just depicted is a gross oversimplification. Without corrective 
refinement it is misleading. A better, less oversimplifying, presentation is to see the 
space embraced by this initial range as being covered, with considerable overlap in 
the middle, by two lesser ranges. To avoid confusion I shall speak of sub-ranges, 
although this description is not really appropriate. One covers the entire nativistic 
side and stays shy of the extreme end of westernization; the other runs short at the 
nativistic end. 

The one sub-range, leaning towards the westernization end, bears the imprint of 
greater or lesser opennes towards the impinging influences. This is true even as 
regards its conceptual-terminological preferences. One can therefore label its one 
(Western-leaning, ‘modernizing’) end with such terms as socialism.?! The opposite 
end comes in for labels such as nationalism and, more recently, self-reliance, sug- 
gesting an approximation to the nativistic stance.*? 

The other sub-range, leaning towards the nativistic end, bears the imprint of 
seeking recourse in revitalized selfhood, conceived, for this purpose, in terms Islamic: 
the subject-matter of Lecture Seven. The extreme positions are fundamentalism at 
the nativistic end and reformism, so-called, at the ‘modernization’ end. 

What has been said thus far can be presented schematically in a modified version 
of the chart to Lecture Seven, shown on p. 226. The modification brings out the 
other face of an ambivalence. In the earlier version the outside world showed 


31 For completeness’ sake one would like to add its counterpart, liberalism; but in being 
adopted the two have had different fates. If ‘socialism’ stands for ideologies, ‘liberalism’ mostly 
stands for policies. This is debatable, witness Albert Hourani’s choice of title, Arabic Thought 
in the Liberal Age, 1798-1939, London (Oxford U.P.) 1962. 

32 The reasons why it is no more than an approximation are complex and have to do, inter 
alia, with the historical circumstance that the nation is not an old-standing paradigm. The 
empire is out, and both the contemporary state-nations and the contemporary ideal of the 
Arab nation are too recent and indeed ephemeral for the purpose. 
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negatively, as non-Islam. Here it shows in its own right, as the West: whatever that 
they mean, to those perceiving it, in more detail. 

Once again, clarity is bought at the price of oversimplification. What a chart like 
this fails to show is that the duality constituted by the two extreme positions of the 
initial, widest range is in fact an ambivalence which returns in each specific position 
occurring anywhere along it. Any position is a mix of the two. The closer it is to 
one extreme end, the larger, relatively, will be the dose of the feature maximized 
there, and the less that of the feature marking the other end. Let me ot to explain 
this by spelling it out somewhat. 

At face value, it looks as if Islam is at play in only part of the total range of 
goings-on. What is more - and, depending upon one’s value-judgment, perhaps 
worse -, it seems to lean towards the nativistic, ‘conservative’ end of the spectrum, 
with fundamentalism as its most salient expression. Equally at face value, it looks as 
if ‘modernization’ is a similary limited proposition, of little or no relevance to those 
of the more or less nativistic bent of mind. Again, more or less wholesale adoption 
of alien ideas and practices - at least at the verbal level - might appear to be its 
most typical manifestation. 


: aesallamu 


7. ALLaikum,.. 


Source: Kompas (a Jakarta daily in Indonesian), 
Jan, 23, 1983. 


Both interpretations are wrong. The echo of the more or less nativistic Islam- 
centredness rings loud and clear throughout the modernization sub-range. The ideas 
propounded there stand no chance of proving acceptable unless rendered, and 
thereby legitimized to the large majority of the audience, in terms Islamic. Con- 
versely, the very circumstance that this is a range of ideological positions in the first 
place implies a pervasive impact of the ‘modernization’ pole throughout the nativis- 
tic-leaning sub-range. Its expression in terms Islamic cannot alter this basic fact. On 
the other hand it will make it problematic at times - the more so, the closer one 
moves to the nativistic extreme. 

The theoretical interest of this matter is one thing; its practical implications yet 
another. It is to these that we must now turn. 
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Consider the extreme positions first. Socialism, the most adopted-and-adapted 
variant of imported Western ideology, proves beset by major problems of survival 
true to type. The proliferation of mutually competing, indeed hostile, variants is 
ominous. The defenselessness of each to erosion and outright adulteration renders it 
disconcertingly liable to degenerate into some neo-‘oriental despotism’. 

At the opposite end of the scale, Islamic fundamentalism, in unintentionally yet 
effectively being an ideology, is not merely proven to be far from immune to 
‘Western contamination’. It is in danger of crossing, and in some cases has manifest- 
ly crossed, the thin line between practising Islam and exploiting it. 


In order to avoid harping once more on current excesses in Iran, take the 
example of Sa‘udi Arabia. The internal social order, which compels everyone 
to practice Islam, could be interpreted as a case of Islamic practice verging on 
the use of Islam to maintain a status quo. There is the more reason for this 
reading as the maxim “there is no compulsion in the faith” does not seem to 
be much heeded so as to favour restraint. The external policy, of support for 
Islamic councils, conferences and so forth, and again for fundamentalist-lean- 
ing Sunni regimes, would seem to be a case where Islamic practice and its pro- 
motion become even less distinguishable from using Islam. The argument is, 
of course, that this is properly Islamic politics. 


For these reasons, the prospects of the two extreme positions could appear dim, 
notwithstanding the fact that at a first blush they appear clear and straightforward 
and their advocates self-confident. As is often the case with extreme positions, they 
are good to have around in the opposition, but they make for dangerous rulers. 

Turning now to the other extremes of the two sub-ranges, namely ‘nationalism’ 
(opposite ‘socialism’), and ‘reformism’ (opposite ‘fundamentalism’). (In terms of 
the initial, wider range, these are closer to the middle.) In both, the mix of the basic 
oppositional elements is significantly closer to 50/50 than in the extreme cases just 
discussed, where it approximates 100/0. This is bound to render them more mani- 
festly ambivalent as propositions, and their adherents accordingly less clear, straight- 
forward and convincing. This ambivalence may appear as ambiguity, especially in 
the more conspicuous proponents. This is the kind of stricture currently levelled by 
some at the reformers of about a century ago. It may also cause aloofness or indeed 
antagonism between the nationalist and reformist positions, despite indubitable 
affinity. This side of the matter has attracted rather less attention than it deserves. 

The prospect in these cases looks less dim, outward appearances notwithstand- 
ing, than that of the extreme positions. Still, it is uncertain. Another factor, part- 
sociological, part-culture-historical, intervenes. Under conditions of ambivalence,? 
prospects are a matter of effective creativity, not just of following through with 
given ideas and practices. The kind of creativity that is in order requires balanced 
judgment, considerateness, and moderation. It should tone down, rather than de- 


pend on, the compulsive-galvanizing powers of ideology. In so doing it should 


33 In this case, squared ambivalence. The two ambivalent positions jointly constitute a 
next-higher order of ambivalence. 

34 Sheikh Mohammad M. el-Madani, The Moderation of Islam, Cairo (Supr. Council Islamic 
Aff.) 1967. 
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render justice to that dimension of the Islamic ethic for which fundamentalists have 
neither the taste nor the patience. This could not make for a show of decisiveness. 
It could make for credibility in the long term. 

This point will become clearer if one reverses the perspective and returns, for a 
moment, to the islamocentric optique of Lecture Seven. It would seem that in this 
perspective, an assessment of the ‘fundamentalist’ vs. ‘socialist’ extremes of the two 
ranges of positions is less difficult than that of the other set of extremes, namely 
‘nationalist’ vs. ‘modernizing’. In the latter’s regard, the stand of Islam is not self- 
evident and its message not unequivocal. Questions have to be raised before answers 
can be sought. 


Obvious though this may seem, it is anomalous by traditional standards. 
This is so on account of the kind of soul-searching that appears to be required. 
It is even more so in view of the kind of concomitant debate that would 
appear to be due. This would have to address such questions as whether 
the hallowed scholastic apparatus is conducive to what is needed. Its more 
strident derivative, apologetics, may disguise the resulting embarassment, but 
it provides no answer. To the extent a more appropriate style of discourse 
might appear to be needed, further problems emerge. Such a style would have 
to be developed concomitantly rather than in preliminary fashion. Its inno- 
vative character could not remain unnoticed for long, even if the indépassa- 
bilité of the inherited frame of reference for discourse were to obfuscate its 
true potential for some time. The difficulty is that such innovativeness will 
not please the powers that be, whether political or religious. To them, the 
boat is not be rocked. Less so if, again to them, Islam is, when the chips are 
down, a matter of bad conscience rather than a source of fresh inspiration. 


Assuming, then, that debate, in whatever form, will occur, what will be at stake 
in it is, surprisingly, not in the first place the significance of Islam for individual and 
collective living today. Rather it is whether this significance has to be ideological. 
For all I can see ideology has entered the scene coincidentally and for the wrong 
reasons, namely as an exclusively short-term reaction. Its strait-jacket effect has not 
been seen but ex post facto. Unless there are other valid reasons, equally retro- 
active, to retain it, flushing it out may well be commendable, if still possible. This 
surely requires an ethic rather than a dogma or a moral code. Galvanizing a com- 
munity is one thing, motivating it quite another. 


The absorption of the Western impact 


In discussing resurgence in confrontation as the response to impact, we have now 
proceeded to the point where the second question can be addressed. It concerns the 
effect of this impact: the problem of grafting. Can technology and ideology be ab- 
sorbed in such a way that their original context is irrelevant to their integration and 
further development in the setting to which they have been transferred? Again, will 
the graft hold? 


The order in which I am handling these two questions may call for some 
comment. It could appear that the answer to this second one is foregone 
given the answer to the first. On the other hand some might feel that the 
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proper way to raise the second question should have been as a general pro- 
legomenon to the then more specific issue raised in the first. There is some 
truth to both viewpoints, but adopting the present order makes it possible to 
treat the second question as the stepping stone for a brief epilogue. 


I have just ventured the suggestion that the role of ideology as an instrument by 
means of which the heartlands of Islam deal with the Western impact may be, per- 
haps should be, an intermediary, passing one. It remains to argue this. 


To this purpose, the state of the art is again less than helpful. For present 
purposes the assumption that the West stands model for the world’s develop- 
ment is equally irrelevant as Toynbee’s partly countervailing thesis, equally 
ethnocentric in essence, about the destructive impact of a detached segment 
such as technology. Besides, neither is credible anymore. For lack of theo- 
retical models, one looks for historical precedent. 


Recall the episode of the elaboration of Islam, in Damascus and Baghdad, and 
the impulses toward the European Renaissance, in Andalusia. In both cases, the bud- 
ding junior system, in encountering the established senior one, has managed, by ta- 
king the initiative, to keep the upper hand in setting the terms of the encounter. It 
has systematically avoided the substance of the faith concerned, dogmatically 
expressed. Each time, procedure and outcome are uninhibitedly eclectic.2° Some- 
how this eclecticism has vouchsafed the success of the encounter. 

This reading is reinforced if it is recalled that another encounter - historically 
the second, namely the Crusades - has resulted in far less intercultural transfer. 
Could it be that the dogmatic preoccupation on both sides, as expressed in disputes 
as an art form, condemned them to futility? 


It is certainly this experience, of particularly bad memory (insistently re- 
vived these days) to Muslims, which inspires a verdict to the effect that Islam 
and Christianity (one could no doubt add Judaism), or their respective cul- 
tures, are mutually exclusive systems: turning exclusivity into an apparent 
characteristic in its own right.3” If so, there are yet breaches in the walls, and 
one cannot afford to ignore their significance. 


We are currently witnessing the fourth encounter. It is a sequence of episodes 
rather than just one. Begun around the Tanzimat period, it does not yet seem about 
to end. During this sequence, there have been repeated reversals of roles. The 
initiative in seeking out the other side has moved back and forth between the parties 


35 A. J. Toynbee, The World and the West, London (Oxford U.P.) 1953, ch. V. 

% This goes to the extent aptly described by André Fontaine (Le Monde, 11 Nov. 1982): 
“It is equally difficult to recognize an Arab in his portrait made by an Israeli as an Israeli in 
the portrait the Arabs make of him. The two do not obey the same logic.” (My translation.) 
The contrast can of course be readily expanded into a triangular one, including Christians (and 
post-Christians). 

37 Recently I heard a Muslim in an international conference express this in a rather more 
defensive vein, intriguing for its ulterior implications. He postulated that a civilization is not to 
be judged by its interactive potential with regard to other civilizations, but rather by the way 
it fosters the life of its bearers. Leading onwards, as the speaker made it to, to a normative per- 
ception of civilization, this argument, if drawn to its ultimate consequence, can but end up ina 
postulate of cultural monism. It took a European participant in the discussion to point this out. 
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involved. The same applies to the question on whose terms the encounter is con- 
ducted. Nor have the mutual positions always been clear. 

Superficially the scope of interaction appears to be optimally comprehensive, to 
the point that one might ask whether the transactions taking place are indeed ec- 
lectic. At times it resembles a wholesale operation, not avoiding essentials such as 
political dogma. Still, there is the singling out, by both sides, of technology and 
ideology as the privileged subject-matter. As argued, this preference is mistaken, if 
meant as a device to steer clear of contested matter, such as creed and dogma. 
Ideology is secular dogma. Technology is the most potent expression of the speci- 
ficity of modern-Western civilization. In coveting them, the Muslim cannot hope to 
keep his soul in reserve, as he did when borrowing scholasticism in the early days. 
What bails him out, by his own reckoning, is that they appear irrelevant to his creed 
and dogma. Still in his attraction to the former and his commitment to the latter he 
may end up divorced from his true self. 

There are two ways of reading this. One is perhaps typical of the believer con- 
sidering the meaning of this attraction from a viewpoint of self-defense. It would 
amount, roughly, to saying (transposed into the terminology of these Lectures) that 
whereas Islam stands firm, Islamic civilization has its own ways of accommodating 
those beneficial and congenial things it did not produce itself. 

The other reading is that of the outsider trying to observe due emphaty. It says 
something to the effect that properly assessed, any impact from outside is just ano- 
ther factor or set (not necessarily consistent) of factors added to those at play in 
the ongoing internal process. To him, this is hardly more than an obvious elaboration 
of the ‘actual conditions’ aspect of the model of Islamic civilization as a field of 
tension. 

Certain Western observers of this scene have spoken of the ‘crisis of Islam’, no 
doubt in the sense of a historical crisis. Such a judgment in lieu of a conclusion begs 
the question. Theologically speaking, the practice of any revelatory monotheism is 
a permanent existential crisis, by definition. In living with this crisis, the faithful 
manage, contain, and indeed stylize it. It has its long latent periods when moderation 
prevails, and its usually briefer acute periods, when creed and practice appear to be 
at loggerheads. 

What, then, of the Western impact? A trigger, no doubt: to initial unease, cur- 
rently predominant. Beyond this, what? At the first occasion, what was borrowed 
was, mainly, scholasticism. At the present occasion, whatever could be borrowed is 
bound to upset scholasticism. Everything suggests that what is now likely to be 
borrowed is ideology, with or without technology. Still, as I have suggested, ideology 
- as a method - seems less able to meet current needs smoothly than scholasticism 
was in its day. Are we back to the matter of a needed ethic? Is it a question of the 
nature and uses of rationality, indeed of human reason? 

There is no doubt that important issues are emerging. They are particularly 
fascinating given the current preoccupation, in many Islamic countries, with life- 
style as evidence of islamicity. 
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THE INTERCULTURAL DIMENSION TO-DAY 


The Islamic prospect of world history 


The Muslim discerning a prospect of One-World interaction in interdependence 
as his or her future frame of reference may respond in terms of either of two 
visions. One is bright and glorious. Unconcerned about hurdles on the way, it is also 
somewhat utopian. The other is less exciting. More realistic, it does envisage inter- 
vening problems. 

The former view has it that the upsurge of Islam as a world power ~ a category 
of world history, as we have called it -, is about to regain its full thrust and to 
achieve a world role, potentially dominance, before long. It has been delayed by 
set-backs inflicted by Europeans. Its new impetus follows from revitalization 
pushed along by new oil wealth. This view appears to motivate a considerable 
number of political and religious (in the wide sense) leaders. Besides, a number of 
organizations, several of them set up for this very purpose, and not a few active in 
the West, are busily promoting its effectuation, not without a helping hand by 
certain experts, so-called, from outside the world of Islam. To a formal viewpoint 
these activities may not appear very concerted, yet by intent they certainly are. 

The other view agrees with the former in that, under the impact of the prevail- 
ing, somewhat apocalyptic-utopian interpretation of social ~ rather than cultural - 
change, it will envisage better times for Islam as a leading religious-cultural-political , 
perhaps also economic, world system. Yet it is not ready to be carried away on the 
wing of dreams of prominence tomorrow. This restraint is significant and demands 
attention here. 

Prior to addressing this matter, it is worth noting that between these two views, 
no real debate, let alone dispute, is in evidence. This is readily understandable. They 
cannot diverge on account of any basic disagreement. Less so since any and every 
Muslim will lay more store by the perfection of Islam as a normative system than 
by the variable rough-and-tumble of its actual implementation. In principle both 
views are bound to agree in envisaging an ultimate prospect of Islamic dominance 
in the world. This historical eschatology, though significantly different from the 
metaphysical eschatology of the Last Judgment, has been part and parcel of the 
Islamic self-view from very early on. Indeed neither of them is in a position to 
attribute fundamental significance to stumbling blocks on the path towards its 
consummation. What they diverge about is assessing their practical effect. 


Intervening concerns 


What, then, about the restraints at play in the second, less utopian view? They 
can but be due to certain doubts or concerns intervening. What matters is to identify 
them, and spell out cause and effect. 
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This is not the kind of exercise into which a Muslim will throw himself headlong. 
Natural identification with a pattern of thought and conduct is, generally speaking, 
hardly conducive towards discerning its inherent problems. Nor is this his only 
drawback. He will have to consider his credibility, indeed his good standing, among 
his fellow Muslims. He will be particularly mindful of those, of the activist-funda- 
mentalist persuasion, who, whilst staunchly adhering to the utopian viewpoint 
themselves, behave as if they are the umma’s conscience (and in so doing are hardly 
challenged). In facing the utopianist, the more considerate mind proceeds with 
caution. 

From this realization to the conclusion that here is a task waiting for the outside 
Observer is too big a jump. Identified in advance with an alien perception, his cred- 
ibility, were he to try to convey a helpful message, is bound to be low. 

There exist, then, hesitations on both sides. They cannot make the problem go 
away. Since neither side is particularly well placed, there is no reason for the out- 
sider to abstain from trying his hand at the matter. Such confidence as he can 
muster for the purpose will have to be drawn from the realization that the concerns 
blocking the utopian reading of the prospective role of Islam in the world are not 
new. They are old-standing and known to Muslims and non-Muslims alike. The only 
thing that may be new about them is the way they are handled in discourse, whether 
among believers or between Muslims and non-Muslims. 

These intervening concerns may be assorted under three headings, namely 
human perfectibility, freedom, and equality. The terms are somewhat deceptive. In 
the same manner in which ‘perfectibility’ is used rather than ‘perfection’, so one 
would prefer terms rendering the other two notions in an optative or anticipating 
mode, conveying the idea of a target to be achieved. The point is that even though 
these notions may be presented, up to a point, as theological or dogmatic postulates, 
they can definitely not rate as given parameters for human existence. Rather, they 
are concerns inherent in any Islamic lifestyle. 

There is yet another reason why they feature in the present connection. These 
are notions that have one significance, in the sense of one set of denotations and 
connotations, within the orbit of Islam, and another in the perspective of inter- 
action with the world outside. ‘Internally’, they are not necessarily acute concerns; 
‘externally’, they are. Internal interaction will rarely highlight them, leaving them 
latent; external interaction seems bound to be affected by the impossibility to avoid 
causing them to appear acute. 


The listing of these concerns is terminologically not felicitous in yet an- 
other way. It so happens that all three are salient concerns of Western civil- 
ization, equally much internally as in its dealings with the outside world. The 
salience in regard to external dealings seems to increase as the colonial variant 
of ethnocentrism wears off. 

This could convey the impression that, honourable intentions notwith- 
standing, this writer too reaches a point where his defense against ethnocentrism 
is down. To remove this suspicion it may help to recall that the salience, in 
the West, of these concerns, particularly in internal transactions, has a special 
cause. As a result of the secularization and concomitant segmentation of 
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Christianity, the West has for a long time had to operate, internally, conditions 
like those which, to Islam, tend to appear as specifically external. 

If therefore the same set of concerns seems salient in both contexts, this is 
a matter, to a large extent, of comparable operating conditions. At a more 
profound level, the disposition which renders such salience possible is to be 
seen as a matter of the outlook common to all three monotheisms. 


It remains to identify that which causes the three items listed to feature as con- 
cerns or aims rather than as established facts, namely faith as practice. It features 
here as a consideration in its own right, of an order of importance prior to that of 
all three others. To suggest that, alike the others, it is a concern may appear out- 
rageous, indeed blasphemons. The core tenet of Islam, its claim to absolute truth, 
is, to the believer, more than a postulate. It is the datum from which everything else 
sets out. Or does it indeed? Here again, words like ‘should’ are interjected as a matter 
of course; with them, the mode changes once more. This is the case internally. 
Faith requires relentless effectuation. It is, in a different and even more dramatic 
way, the case externally. Faith, in order to exist in the non-Muslim world, has to be 
expansive. If not, there is a problem of modus vivendi. In this light, it seems entirely 
proper to look upon faith, understood as practice, as a concern in its own way. 
Certainly as we are considering the intercultural dimension, it should be wrong to 
take it for granted. 

This gives us four concerns to consider - or rather, to reconsider. Each has re- 
ceived ample attention in the preceding Lectures. What remains is to sum up, with 
specific reference to present conditions of irreversibly intensifying global inter- 
action. To Islam, this ineluctable trend is bound to pose a challenge, as to any 
others. 


The exercise now to be undertaken is bound to reveal, at the same time, 
why not every islamologist is a budding Muslim, nor every non-Muslim a 
potential convert to Islam. Conclusions, by the way, in regard of which Islam 
is not without a response. The question, then, is whether it can convince, and, 
if so, how. Or if not, whether conciliation is out. 


Absolute truth as the ever-relevant norm 


We have seen that in the Islamic conception of the universal relevancy of absolute 
truth as norm, the perspectives of ontology/theology and of historicity are col- 
lapsed. They merge into the one eminently critical present moment, eternal in the 
sense that it is forever repeated. We have also seen how, in the same perspective, the 
eternal order of things features at once as being forever given and as forever having 
to be achieved - or rather, approximated - by human effort. 

This conceptual nexus, primarily metaphysical-dogmatic as it is, has two socio- 
cultural implications that must be recalled at this point. They are part of the central 
theme of the Muslims’ self-identification. One is the Muslim’s readiness under virtu- 
ally any circumstances to discount actual norm implementation on behalf of the 
norm in and by itself. The other is Islam’s stance, on the strength of this concep- 
tual nexus, with regard to non-Islam. In both regards, the perfection of Islam is the 
key note. 
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Norm implementation is experienced as a matter of subsidiary importance as 
compared with the norm proper as a basic fact of life, perfect and unassailable. (In 
this perspective, norm interpretation will necessarily belong on the same side of the 
divide as does its implementation.) Man, though God’s representative on earth, is no 
demiurge. Creation does not depend upon creature. 

Still, man’s performance as a norm implementor does matter. First, in view of 
the ultimate reckoning at which his eternal fate is at stake. Secondly, as an expla- 
nation of such troubles as fitna: discord. Nor do unfortunate matters such as laxity, 
sinfulness, or worse, escape attention. Everybody’s duty to admonish, the preacher’s 
effort to point the right way, the judge’s task to correct and punish, are so many 
instances of the effort to maintain some congruence between norm and practice. 
Still, the target is conceived in a mood of moderation rather than rigid perfectionism. 
Once a modicum of assonance is achieved, there is no critical problem left. Such 
discrepancy as remains is the way things are in this world. It is not so important as 
to distract the attention from what really matters, namely the norm in its full 
perfection as the true focus of any Muslim’s orientation. 

All this is an internal matter among the believers, within the umma. It does not 
regard outsiders-observers, unbelievers by definition. The one among these who 
would nonetheless evince an interest in these inopportune matters is certainly tres- 
passing. This is territory from which a sense of decency, and the recognition of the 
rules of hospitality if and when he would be allowed to look in, should make him 
desist. The Muslim’s response to such outsiders’ strictures is to abstain. He will 
redirect the discussion to its proper subject, i.e., the norm as such. No matter that 
the outsider may consider this as apologetics and ‘stonewalling’: it is the correct 
reply. It is the same kind of answer that will be given to any deviant Muslim. 

In other words, between Muslims and non-Muslims any attempt, on the non- 
Muslim’s part, at dialogue about Islamic faith as practice is bound to become ‘up- 
graded’, at the Muslim’s initiative, to one on the perfection of Islamic principles. 
This in turn can mean, for practical purposes, either of two things. In line with ef- 
fective Islamic expansiveness it should be conducive to the non-Muslim’s conversion, 
once he is convinced of the perfection of Islam. Or, in line with a factual situation 
of stalemate, it may turn out to be a dialogue of the deaf. The conversion scenario 
is in accord with the Islamic self-view; the apologetics scenario is a matter of accom- 
modation to the pressure of circumstances. 


The second situation is in fact bogged down by a complication arising at 
the very point where it might be seen to loosen up somewhat. It is of course 
conceivable that a Muslim would, for one reason or another, look upon an 
outsider showing this kind of interest as someone not necessarily hostile, de- 
structive, or uncouth. If so, the question arises how to appreciate his con- 
geniality in order to respond adequately, Can one take it on its proper terms, 
rather than remaining entrenched in a desire to deal with it on one’s own 
terms? This choice has important ulterior consequences. One would, rather 
than abiding by standard orthogenic classicism as the proper way of remain- 
ing identified with the orthodox paradigm, have to move over, so te speak, 
and adopt some form of heterogenic classicism instead, as a means to achieve 
congeniality of response. One would have to identify, ad hoc, with the pre- 
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suppositions underpinning the outsider’s perception of, and response to, one’s 
own experience. This poses major problems. 


Human perfectibility 


Against this background, the matter of human imperfection and perfectibility 
will shape up differently depending on whether it concerns the Muslim or the non- 
Muslim. This is why we consider it here. 

Within the Islamic orbit, human perfectibility is less of an everlasting salient 
issue than it is to the modern and post-modern West. Also, as stated, it is far less 
critical than in the outward perspective. 


To the West it represents the permanent field of tension between the 
Christian verdict of ‘original sin’ and the humanist reading of ‘man, the meas- 
ure of all things’. Man forlorn and in need of rescue, versus man the demiurge. 


In the Islamic context it features occasionally, in either of two ways. One is 
illustrated by the zealous believer, whether orthodox or mystic, to whom relent- 
less norm observance or progressive initiation, respectively, constitutes a vital need 
never fully met.Such people tend to be at once respectable and somewhat marginal. 
They do not necessarily function as the bad conscience of a majority resigned to a 
modicum of laxity in their religious awareness and observance. The other is illustra- 
ted by conduct typical of periods of upheaval. What is conscientization at the 
collective level will then feature, to an extent, as religious zeal, apparent in norm 
observance, at the individual level. 

Either way, the manifestation of the issue of human perfectibility within the 
umma is bound to feature strictly within the community. In its regard the outside 
world has no role. This is so even if the impact of the outside world, recognized or 
not, is a factor causing it to appear more acute to some. The present period happens 
to be one of those during which concern is remarkably alive and widespread. This 
must somehow correlate with the increasingly global occurrence of culture change. 
Still, when and where, in Islam, human perfectibility is a live issue, a tendency 
towards entrerichment may well accompany it. 

As regards the non-Muslim, perfectibility as an actual concern is manifest, in ut- 
most concentration, in the challenge to convert. It is primarily a categorical matter: 
black or white, night or day. By Islamic standards, there is no truly human exis- 
tence outside of Islam, Islam is man’s primary calling, and his proper posture in life. 
Precisely inasmuch as Islam is believed to be the perfect system and lifestyle, man is 
seen as naturally having to identify with it, to be embedded in it. The prospect of 
perfectibility resides in embracing Islam. 

Statements to this effect are part and parcel of the intercultural dimension - or 
fringe - of the Islamic experience. Their implications are ambiguous. They impose a 
constraint upon intercultural communication in rendering it implicitly conditional. 
True communication is predicated on the expectation of the other party’s eventual 
conversion. On the other hand, they conceal the deeper issues of human perfectibility, 
whether seen as a generally human or a specifically Muslim problem. 
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To the extent conversion is a preliminary condition to the achievement of one’s 
full human worth, it might conceivably be argued (though I have not seen it argued) 
that to the obdurate non-Muslim perfectibility is a non-issue. This leaves the Muslim. 
Even granting the crucial difference between him or her and the non-Muslim, yet 
the Muslim is not perfect by definition. The achievement of his or her divinely 
ordained goals in this life and the hereafter is not to be taken for granted. We have 
just seen how this realization is accounted for. 


Freedom, basic human rights 


Alike human perfectibility, freedom is less of a central, symbolic-symptomatic 
concern in Islam than it is in the West.’ Besides, it is more likely to become a live 
issue in the external perspective than internally. 

It is not so long ago (1948) that a number of U.N. member states identifying, 
constitutionally or otherwise, with Islam have had to decide whether to ratify the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. This document embodies an attempt, 
initiated by a number of Western member states, to enhance, world-wide, the 
domestication of governments in their dealings with their respective subjects-citi- 
zens and perhaps with one another. Its claim to universality is not simply a matter 
of blind ethnocentrism posing as ‘universal’. The document has been intended to 
transcend the confines of its Western origin. Still, its Western inspiration remains 
evident. To those non-Westerners noticing it, the question whether to ratify or not 
may well assume the proportions of a problem of intercultural barriers.” Such 


1 The manifestation of the issue of freedom in Islam differs from that in the West, partly on 
account of nomenclature. ‘Freedom’ in Western civilization achieves part of its centrality by 
being a basic and comprehensive concept. It has no match in Arabic. 

There, the equivalent can be traced, terminologically broken down, so to speak, into at 
least three different notions. One is a matter of theological anthropology —- ikhtiyar: liberum 
arbitrium in the sense of man’s independent judgment in face of divine tauhid and omnipotence. 
Comp. Omneya Rida, Le libre arbitre dans I’'Islam, Alexandrie (Impr. du Commerce) 1969. 
Another is a matter of theologically based ethics: freedom as the absence of compulsion. La 
ikraha fi ‘I-din: no compulsion in religion. The context in which this admonition features is that 
of moderation. Its interpretation is not normally stressed to the point where it could become a 
first move towards creating a niche for ‘freedom of conscience’ in the loaded Western sense. 
The third notion translated as ‘freedom’ is hurriya: freedom in the sense of constitutional 
independence. This refers to the collectivity rather than to the individual. As between these 
three meanings, there is no point of convergence where a more fundamental layer of meaning 
could come into focus. Nor, of course, is there any reason to expect that such deeper meaning, 
rather than proving esoteric, would coincide with the Western one. 

2 This point is too often ignored. In an otherwise stimulating paper, J.-P. Charnay appears to 
soft-pedal it: “Des droits de Dieu aux droits de Vhomme en droit musulman’’, Revue interdisci- 
plinaire d’études juridiques, 1981.6, p. 195-213. 

In drawing attention to the intercultural dimension one liberates one’s view of the matter. It 
becomes possible to recognize the probability of an ambivalence in the Muslim posture. Evidence 
is by no means hard to come by. 

The Sa‘udi standpoint, to be discussed in the text, in declining to become identified with 
the U.N. conception of human rights, stands for one response. 

The countervailing response, of apologetically embracing the ideal of human rights, lock, 
stock, and barrel, is illustrated by Anouar Hatem, L Jslam et les droits de l'homme, Genéve 
(Assoc. Suisse-Arabe) 1974; Allahbikhsh K. Brohi, “Human Rights and Duties in Islam, A 
Philosophic Approach”, in Salem Azzam, ed., /slam and Contemporary Society, London (Long- 
man) 1982. For a European echo, see Marcel A. Boisard, L humanisme de I Tslam, o.c. 
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hesitations stand to be sharpened if, as is not seldom the case, the matter of human 
rights boils down to the eminently practical issue of whether dissent merits pro- 
tection. There is a particularly Islamic issue springing into focus too, namely that of 
apostasy. Non-Muslims are welcome to become Muslims, but Muslims are expected 
to stay Muslims. 

Evidence of these hesitations is not hard to come by. Sa‘udi Arabia, after having 
shown concern about the right to change one’s religion as part of the package of 
basic human rights in the Universal Declaration, > has not become a signatory to it. 
This is evidence by omission, so to speak. Evidence by commission is to be found in 
the fact that in September, 1981, the Islamic Council, London, has found it ex- 
pedient to announce its own Islamic Charter of Human Rights,* implicitly challenging 
the universality of the declaration adopted by the United Nations. 

Upon closer inspection considerations at two levels of importance appear to be 
at play. One is at the level of enumerative identification of specific rights rating as 
basic and universal. The other is at the more profound level of the fundamentals 
involved in warranting the epithet ‘basic’. To the Muslim, this demands ‘grounding’; 
and no grounding makes sense that does not refer to the revelation. That this in 
turn, in implicitly postulating belief in the revelation, has the effect of a limitative 
rather than a universal consideration is something that appears to be below the hori- 
zon to Muslims adopting this line of reasoning.° 


3 Art. 16, Draft Declaration of Human Rights E/800. The Sa‘idi amendment (doc. A/C. 
3/247) was explained, Nov. 9, 1948, by ambassador Baroodi. (U.N. Yearbook 1949, p. 300-02; 
Comp. M. Ganji, International Protection of Human Rights, Genéve (Droz), Paris (Minard) 
1962, referring to Official Record of the Third Committee of the General Assembly, 3rd ses- 
sion, 127th meeting, p. 391-2, 565th meeting, p. 107-9.) 

4 Habib Boularés, L Islam, La peur et l'espérance, 0.c., p. 30f. 

5 To the Western observer this is intriguing, especially in view of Islamic tolerance of non- 
Islam. Everything must be grounded in the absolute truth of revelation. It is established ortho- 
dox procedure to argue, next, the unassailable absoluteness of revealed truth by quoting the 
very sources divulging it. The revelation declares itself to be the fountainhead of absolute truth. 
This will, to the non-believing observer, constitute a problem of logic, of the kind known, for 
example, from Gdédel’s theorem. It short-circuits two logically distinct levels of statements. In 
so doing it ignores or obfuscates the decisive role of faith in the connection. The tacit pre- 
supposition, in remaining hidden, can but have the effect of falsifying the positions, both of the 
believer and the one addressed by him. It is the kind of problem one encounters also in the 
practice of ethnocentrism. 

For his part, the modern Westerner dispenses with grounding, or so he claims. What this 
amounts to is, no doubt, that he substitutes a different kind of sheet anchor for what grounding 
does to the believer. Let me recapitulate the argument once more. To the West, freedom is a 
- not to say, the - ultimate moral category, the axiom of the game of human interaction. In the 
last resort freedom and its warrant, tolerance, are a necessary consequence of basic agnosticism 
as the core element of a lifestyle. This tolerant pragmatism and pragmatic tolerance are grounded 
in fundamental secularism. This has it that any and every ‘truth’ is a verity ad hoc. It is valid as 
long as it proves workable, i.e., not refuted or overtaken by the next verity that will, for the 
time being, stand the test of either verification or, according to Popper’s preference, falsification. 

Of course agnosticism as a basic fact of life is inherently time and place conditioned in no 
other way than is, in different setting, any particular kind of faith. This circumstance tends to 
be ignored for all practical purposes. Indeed the vital importance of the conviction, as perceived 
in an ethnocentric framework, causes it to be presented as a universal value. There is, deep 
down, a remarkable symmetry between Islamic cultures pivoting on faith and modern-Western 
culture hinging on agnosticism. This goes to the extent that intraculturally, both make for an 
effective though tacitly presupposed frame of reference, a smoothly workable common bond 
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Which place and role are there for freedom in the context of an ontology-cum- 
ethic according to which human conduct is the fullfilment of the complex of in- 
junctions ensuing from the absolute revealed norm? 

-Fundamental freedom must be presupposed in the situation where man is to de- 
cide whether or not to embrace Islam, unless it happens to be complicated by in- 
ducement or coercion. By extension, a similar preliminary freedom can be seen to 
recur as part of the tacit prelude to any act of norm-fulfulment. It may be regarded 
as implied in the formation of niya: intention. 

Neither variant is particularly salient. Nor is it a standing explicit concern in the 
practice of Islamic living. More people are born into Islam than convert to it; 
law observance - up to a point - is by definition the routine of daily life. Thus what 
could theoretically be a conditio sine qua non, is for most practical purposes a tacit 
presupposition. | 

Besides, inducement or coercion will not necessarily feature as abominable 
counterforces. Rather than appearing as countervailing forces, they are often seen 
as supplements. Within the umma, they shape up as part of the complex, discussed 
before, or religiously ordained, variably institutionalized social control. Across 
the umma’s boundaries, they will feature more conspicuously, as symptoms of the 
complex called jihad. As discussed, its meanings range all the way from friendly 
persuasion to a threat of extinction, depending on circumstances. Its practice will 
accordingly leave variable room for freedom on the part of the person addressed. 
How fundamental a freedom this can be is not at issue. Fundamentals are certainly, 
indeed manifestly at play: but they do not refer to freedom as a yes/no, white-or- 
black issue. Instead they refer to what underpins so much variability, understood as 
realism or moderation, namely the indispensable grounding of the norm-imple- 
mentor’s conduct in the revelatory data. 


for those inside. On the other hand for the purpose of intercultural transactions their central 
presuppositions, normally tacit, are forced into the open and turn out to cause problems. 

This is what is at play in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In the wordings of the 
Declaration, it is traceable but not necessarily offensive. It could easily become more embar- 
rassing in the zeal with which certain Western action groups, some of them using governments 
as their fronts, will peddle it. They risk causing confrontation for the wrong reasons where real 
cross-cultural dialogue might have worked in favour of better mutual understanding and, if all 
would go well, conciliation. 

Returning once more to Western agnosticism as a prime motive of modern-Western civil- 
ization, it remains to consider implications relevant to the subject at hand. 

Given the Western perception of freedom as a primary moral category, of humanistic nature, 
it remains to recognize the way it will account for the threat of coercion, or on the other 
hand fail to do so. The Western philosophy of freedom can work amongst those sharing it. It is 
defenseless against those, whether in the West or outside, who do not, for the simple reason 
that any communication with them is hampered by lack of a common language. The tragic 
implications of this circumstance are painfully visible these days, both within the West and be- 
tween West and non-West. To worsen the deadlock and confusion - the Islamic term fitna 
would fit marvellously well -, this circumstance is seen by some (non-Westerners or disenchan- 
ted Westerners) as a valid reason for faulting the Western philosophy of freedom and then 
blaming it as a hoax. Assuming they are in good faith, they miss the point. That, alas, is of little 
solace. 
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Speaking of coercion, it is worth recalling in parenthesis that Muslims are, 
in practice, equally defenseless as are non-Muslims: recall the largely academic 
debate, already mentioned, about the ‘unjust ruler’. 


The other issue identified a while ago refers to the enumerative identification of 
basic human rights. What is at play in the Muslim perception is the notion that the 
revealed norm informs the full round of life. This includes any human need amen- 
able, in case of need, to be interpreted as a right. 

What seems to hamper a dialogue between the proponents of the Universal De- 
claration and the champions of Islam is by and large a matter of apologetics on the 
part of the latter. Upon reflection it seems undeniable that both sides experience 
practical difficulties, of a not entirely incomparable nature, as soon as they sit down 
to spell out basic rights in an enumerative fashion. How to list, as entirely practic- 
able propositions, a set of minimal stipulations designed to guarantee a properly 
human existence to everyone? In listing them, the Universal Declaration summarizes, 
as rights, a minimum set of restraints upon the wielding of power, notably by per- 
sons acting in the name of states. Countries like Sa‘udi Arabia, is declining to be 
signatories, seem absolved from so much as trying. In offering its own, the Islamic 
Council engages upon competition in an area where it is doomed to remain conse- 
quential except for home consumption. 


Equality 


Underneath the abortive dialogue about freedom and basic human rights hides 
the issue of equality. Whatever the claims of apologists, Islamic reasoning in this 
matter is significantly less categorical than modern-Western reasoning. What they 
share in common, on the other hand, is that ethical rule and social practice tend, 
more often than not, to be at loggerheads. 

As discussed, the matter has an internal and an external dimension, and the two 
do not run parallel. Within the uwmma the set of rules determining the relations be- 
tween the male and the female sex contain significant elements of inequality, not 
just different specificity. Whether these make for categorical inequality is a debated 
issue. Likewise, a free man and a slave are inherently unequal whenever and wherever 
slavery may be practised. The underlying reasoning is as clear as it is simple. Given 
inherent categorical difference as a fact of life, the need is for a proper way to 
account for it. In the case of woman, this is labelled ‘protection’; in that of the 
slave, human treatment. The Western observer, keenly aware of the inherent am- 
biguity of both, tends to conclude that in the last resort this is a matter of inequality. 
That may well be the end of dialogue. 

It remains to be observed that as the Muslim reading of these situations is culture- 
conditioned, so are the outsiders’ judgments passed in their regard. There are no 
facts of life pure and simple. There are only culturally conditioned interpretations 
of perceived realities, such as biological difference or difference in what is identified 
as legal status. This, unfortunately, does not alter the fact that the judgments back 
and forth will stand. They are so many impediments to intercultural communication. 

This applies a@ fortiori to the external dimension, i.e., the way Islam, and con- 
sequently the Muslims, will assess and then treat non-Islam and non-Muslims. The 
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emergence and articulation of Islam have occurred in overt and outright confron- 
tation with several intances of non-Islam, such as pre-Islamic (jahiliya) paganism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Hellenism, and no doubt some other variants of polytheism. 
The outcome of these confrontations has been ambivalent. It has, time and again, 
been a factor towards the assertion and elaboration of Islam as a creed and as a life- 
style. At the same time it has induced Islam, victorious in all and sundry encounters, 
to adopt the sovereign stance with regard to any other, i.e., competing, faith and 
lifestyle. 

This posture will admit of some modification depending on whether a given belief 
system is deemed to belong to the Abrahamic sequence of revelatory systems, or 
not. In theory, the former can buy tolerance, labelled protection, - thus placing 
themselves into one sociocultural bracket with women, slaves, and visiting strangers. 
Those outside of the Abrahamic orbit face, in theory, a life-or-death dilemma 
pivoting around conversion. Practice has generally tended to tone theory down, 
even in situations where Islam was dominant. It is part and parcel of the Islamic 
tradition to claim high marks for tolerance.® Western islamologists have occasion- 
ally concurred. Still, the substantiation of such categorical claims, which requires 
more than a quick comparison with the worst excesses of the Spanish Inquisition, 
is not easy. 

Currently there exists, in the Arab world, a tendency among Muslims to 
identify ‘Arab’, in the perspective of revitalistic nationalism, with ‘Muslim’. 
Lebanese Christians, Egyptian Copts, and other non-Muslims have, or late, 
had to pay a heavy price for this. 

Another case worth mentioning is the coexistence of Muslims and non- 
Muslims in the Indian sub-continent. Indian history can be written, to a con- 
siderable extent, as an effort, ineluctably imposing itself upon anyone achiev- 
ing power, to make this coexistence reasonably peaceful. ‘Peaceful’, in this 
connection, means stalemate rather than more or less smooth (of course never 
entirely open) interaction. Were one to chalk up failures and successes, the 
record, up to the present day, could easily appear dismal. No doubt Indian 
complexity is built upon many more differences than that between Muslims 
and non-Muslims. Still it is among the most salient ones. 

Tolerance, then, a is a matter of moderation in the Islamic response to what is 
and remains basically unacceptable. One could perhaps say it is a way of buying time 
till those tolerated will see the light, recant their illusions, and convert. More prac- 
tically considered it is a matter of avoiding excesses of violence in confrontation. 
Tacitly negotiated nonconformity in a convergence pattern is basically part of the 
casuistry of power. Guaranteed security does not feature as an intrinsic, explicit 
consideration. Even to the dominant category, embodying norm-maintenance, it is 
an instance of practical self-maintenance in a balance of power, unprotected by 
formal codes. 


The ‘rest’ of the world 
The argument hitherto has concentrated on the relations between Islam and the 
West. In so doing it conforms to the traditional pattern of dealings between the 


6 Ahmad M. el-Hofi, La tolérance en Islam, Le Caire (Conseil Sup.d.Aff.Islamiques) 1969. 
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heartlands of Islam and Europe. The difference is that in implicitly adopting an 
ethnocentric stance it makes an effort to envisage things from a Muslim rather than 
from a Western angle. 

At the same time it seems to ignore ‘most of the world’ (to use Linton’s term). 
In this regard again it is fairly concordant to the Islamic outlook, not just of the 
heartlands. Non-Islam outside of the West has tended to be discounted. We have dis- 
cussed this in detail. 

This is unlikely to remain as conveniently feasible as it has been for such a long 
time. Neither sociocultural change nor revitalization are limited to Islam and, per- 
haps, the West. Other religions and civilizations demand to be taken seriously, on 
their own terms. In other words, the several problems Islam seems to face in dealing 
with the West are likely to recur, mutatis mutandis, in its inevitably mounting 
encounters and interactions elsewhere. 

For the time being, expansivist apologetics, in a more or less missionary role, 
tend to serve as shock-absorbers. They are workable in this capacity given an ex- 
pansive élan on the part of Muslims and Muslim governments seeking a world role. 
It is not certain that, when the newness wears off, this drive will retain its capability 
to set the rules of the game. Then, questions will arise on whose terms it is to be en- 
acted. Islam as carried by its more expansive and assertive protagonists may not be 
ideally placed for such an eventuality. It may then be for other Muslims to realize 
the emergent problem, and to design ways and means to come to terms with it. 


The effects of the four key concerns 


The four (one plus three) features under review have two things in common. 
The way they shape up among Muslims differs from that between Muslims and non- 
Muslims. In the latter connection they are essentially critical, regardless whether 
they happen to appear latent or acute at a given moment. 

As ingredients of lifestyles within the orbit of Islamic living, only three of them 
are experienced as concerns; the other is no less than the mainstay. The concerns, 
moreover, are not perceived as vitally critical. Such issues as may arise in their 
regard are not normally deemed to feature on a razor’s edge. 

Nor do they necessarily feature under the labels I have used here. Partly ob- 
fuscated or truncated, they may be known under other labels. Addressing the MESA 
meeting in Chicago, Nov., 1983, Albert Hourani has observed that there exist three 
languages of public discourse in the Middle East, namely nationalism, social justice, 
and Islam. The first, he contended, has failed; the other two are too loaded to be 
controllable by governments, and accordingly feared. The point in this for present 
purposes is that all three languages are bound to be vehicles to raise, in diffused 
form, bits and pieces of the issues here identified. 

As Hourani’s statement suggests by implication, the awareness of these back- 
ground concerns plays a role in the prevailing struggle for reidentification and re- 
orientation discussed in Lectures Seven and Eight, respectively. Their net effect, 
therein, is not necessarily beneficial. They risk hampering clarity rather than pro- 
moting it. In the general mood of outward reconsolidation without penetrating 
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reconsideration, the need is to deflect the sting of these concerns by turning them 
into devices for apologetic use, whether in the ‘me too’ or in the ‘you are not better 
than I’ variant. 

In saying this I am anticipating what remains to be said about the significance of 
the four features reviewed in intercultural perspective. Here, as argued, all four 
shape up as concerns. As concerns, moreover, they are both more manifest and 
more urgent. At the same time, they are bound to be more embarrassing. To handle 
them properly in the outward-bound mode requires a clear internal situation as 
the point of departure. To worsen matters, unsatisfactory exchanges on these issues 
in the intercultural arena are bound to have uneasy repercussions internally, or 
alternatively to cause self-entrenchment. This in turn can only aggravate what some 
Muslims do not hesitate to call myth-making in the prevailing confused, inconsistent 
discourse. 


Conciliation? 


One conclusion to draw from all this could be that Islamic theory and Muslim 
practice jointly make for a specific parameter to intercultural relations, a set of 
normative determinants. These set out from a perception a priori of such relations, 
in terms of contrast and potential conflict. In so doing they at once reinforce, in- 
deed legitimize, natural ethnocentrism and locate its proper seat in - or if you 
prefer, identify its proper frame of reference with - the umma or any instance 
thereof. Islam has coined a mighty phrase to sum it all up: the distinction between 
dar al-Islam and dar al-harb. Indeed the rift it suggests is so vital that part of Islamic 
history can be described as an effort to tone down the consequences. 

This sounds more dramatic and ominous than it is. Other human collectivities 
invariably achieve the same effect by their own, perhaps somewhat different, means. 
This takes us back to the realities of the emergent One World. If in the past already, 
modus vivendi has proven more important, in many ways, than setting the good 
Muslim off from the bad world around him, then what about today and tomorrow? 
The urgency with which the prospect of intercultural interaction announces itself is 
such that one may justifiably inquire into the probability and viability of stand- 
off as conciliation, first as a key notion and then as potential, eventually actual, 
practice. 


In addressing this issue one should avoid becoming trapped into either of two 
misunderstandings that lie near at hand. 

One has once again to do with image-making. To the perception of the average 
non-initiate outsider, the nominal posture of the Muslim and his community facing 
the non-Muslim appears aimed at guarding, indeed creating distance. It accentuates 
what divides rather than what could bind together. This fact attracts disproportionate 
attention among those inclined to look for an ultimate bond in the fundamentals of 
monotheism. 

The impression that the Islamic stance in the world is a polarizing one is particu- 
larly keen today. Fundamentalist verbiage, even though largely meant for home 
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consumption, does address the outside world, indirectly and sometimes directly. 
Fundamentalist activism appears bound to degenerate, at an increasing rate, into 
violent terrorism, with no countervailing forces ready to check it. Together they 
determine, to an unduly large extent, the image of Islam in the outside world. So 
far as the West is concerned, this is partly due to distortions recklessly introduced 
by sensation-seeking media. Still, it is fully in keeping with the fundamentalists’ 
intentions: they are being served on a platter what they would be at considerable 
pains to achieve by their own devices. 

Still this image, the result of an unwitting and pernicious conspiracy between 
parties that despise one another at the very best, is false. It is at best one part of 
what is at play, and as such it is distortingly overdrawn. In actual fact, it is only one 
aspect of what is ineluctably an ambivalence. It is that part of a response to outside 
influences felt to be significant, occasionally fascinating, which, in rejecting them, 
seeks safety in self-entrenchment. 

The other face of the coin, as argued before, is open-mindedness, no doubt of the 
eclectic (a better term here than ‘critical’) kind. This attitude does not operate by 
means of polarization but through comparison. It will tend to optimalize interaction 
(whilst trying to remain in control of what is the optimum) rather than distort it 
into a dilemma as between offensive and defensive moves. 


Recall that it was this attitude which motivated the early elaboration of Is- 
lam, It resulted in a conceptual-operational pattern which, according to some 
Muslims, was imcomparably more consistent than the one currently prevail- 
ing. 


The superficial impression is that this face of the coin is rather less manifest. Its 
chances to show to full advantage appear to be jeopardized in the prevailing con- 
fusion of Muslim discourse under the impact of global change. It looks as if those 
committed to the oversimplifying slogan and unscrupulous in picking their way to 
power have a field day. What matters, then, is to look beyond appearances. 

Another factor of confusion is missionary apologetics. What Christian missionaries 
working among Muslims have had to learn at great sacrifice and frustration, namely 
that among monotheists conversions are rare and of dubious significance, Muslims, 
apparently having forgotten, are now beginning to learn anew. Again the price may 
turn out to be considerable. Apologetics used interreligiously and interculturally 
does not result in conciliation but in estrangement. More so when Christian mis- 
sionaries talk about ‘development’ and their Muslim confréres about conversion to 
the perfect religious system. 


The second misunderstanding against which a warning is due refers to the 
nature of conciliation. Monotheists (and past monotheists) have in common that 
they are Prinzipienreiter. Everything is reduced to principles; and on fundamentals, 
nobody gives an inch. If conciliation means compromise, it is out of the question: 
or so it is announced. This, fortunately, is not the end of the story. In fact it is little 
more than a preliminary safety device, of largely ritual nature if conditions are not 
threatening. The preliminaries over, two openings remain to choose from. One is 
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the multi-interpretability of fundamentals. The other is the practicalities of a 
condition of balance of power. We need not go on these matters again. 

Two observations deserve attention. The first, repeating what has been said be- 
fore, is that actual world conditions push relentlessly towards intercultural interac- 
tion. For all its arrogant isolationism, the Khomeini regime is a very keen, though 
(regrettably or fortunately?) not very astute player on the international chessboard. 
Where one must interact, one cannot really expect - much as one can hope - to do 
it all on one’s own terms. This applies to oil prices and to quite a few things besides. 
For some, the lesson is clearly harder to learn than for others; it could not be easy 
for anyone. (This observation does by no means refer exclusively to the Muslim 
world. The West has its own experiences. So do others.) 

The second, underscoring something said in passing, is that intercultural com- 
munication is a game, the rules of which remain to be identified and observed. But 
prior thereto it must be recognized for what it is. It must be perceived as a distinct 
sociocultural phenomenon (or, if you prefer, conceptual-operational complex or 
category). This is the number one lesson each and every component of mankind 
finds itself obliged to learn in this phase of global history. None of them venture 
into it eagerly, for fear of loss of past security. None find it easy, because it challenges 
the indépassabilité of inherited world views. 

In Western academic circles it is customary to point, in this connection, to the 
absence of ‘occidental studies’ in most of the world. This is a somewhat oblique 
hint at needed reorientation (strange word in the connection), It is rendered palat- 
able or at least excusable by Western debate on orientalism and oriental studies. Its 
real purport, not always clearly understood, is that to all alike, intercultural com- 
munication must henceforth rate higher. It has always been a fact of life, though in 
the sense of an inevitable and indispensable breach in sociocultural selfhood. Trade, 
to Malinowski’s Trobrianders,’ was something to be handled in avoidance of actual 
encounter. In this, they are not exceptional but eminently typical. Henceforth, 
intercultural communication, rather than being rated the exception to the rule, will 
have to feature as the rule which must accommodate some exceptions. Interaction 
however is determined by interdependence. What matters under these circumstances 
is to safeguard collective identities, the very plurality of which is part of mankind’s 
riches. The global village is a passing technocrat’s nightmare. 


A parenthetic comment worth adding is that it is not certain the Muslim 
revitalizers and fundamentalists are calculating present positions and prospects 
correctly ~ if calculate they do -: for two reasons. 

First, the effects of entrenchment. They are generally disinclined to take 
cognizance of the real views and motives of non-Muslims. To the limited 
extent they do, they use blinkers: a kind of stereotyping which reinforces 
prejudice and avoids verification, Nothing is more baffling, in this connection, 
than what certain Muslims who have spent considerable lengths of time there, 
will tell about the West: the distorting effect of repeated alienation?® 


7B. Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, London (Routledge & Kegan Paul) 1953. 
8A particularly quizzical example is the work of ‘Ali Shariati, notably his Marxism and 
Other Western Fallacies, Berkeley (Mizan) 1980. The occasionally caricatural rendering of 
allegedly Western ideas in this successful work is hardly a contribution to intercultural dia- 
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Secondly, this kind of myth-making is reinforced by certain tiers-mondiste 
Westerners who willy-nilly serve as a claque for anything Muslims, especial- 
ly Arab Muslims these days, will say or do. The recent witch hunt against 
orientalism, so-called, is a case in point. A handful of intellectual converts, in 
claiming to play a mediator’s role, further hamper communication between 
Muslims and non-Muslims. 


In this regard, fundamentalism is valid as a rearguard operation, but it cannot 
hope to win the day. That hope rests in those who, alike the early Muslim scholars, 
have an open mind. Such open-mindedness, surely, cannot afford to be fascinated. 
by the West to the exclusion of the rest of the non-Muslim world. Indeed some 
diversion in other directions might well help break this fascination, with liberating 
effect. But it is of course not for a Western observer to point the way here. 

There are Muslims in many parts of the world who pay effective attention to 
these issues. One can only wish them clarity of mind, courage and perseverance 
under circumstances of intellectual and practical hardship. To them, resistance and 
indeed danger from inside are likely to cause at least as much concern as those from 
outside. 


logue. In offering this stricture, I am fully aware that Muslims have said the same, for many 
years now, about oriental and Islamic studies by Western writers. The problem is clearly mutual. 
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